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Colonel William Ht. Day: Cevas 


Ranchman 
JAMES T. PADGITT 


HE Days were known around the Texas capital of Austin 

as the “Week Boys.” There were seven of them: William, 

John, Dock, Perry, Joe, Addison, and Tony—all pioneer 
cowmen, each a soldier in the Confederacy. Their range was 
anywhere a Texas longhorn ate grass from ‘Texas into Canada. 
There were also three daughters: Jane, Emma, and Sarah Day. 

The original Day in America was John, who was born of Scotch 
parents at Bucks County, Pennsylvania, in 1742. During the 
Revolution he served as an Indian Scout in Virginia.‘ John’s 
pioneering blood was evidently passed on to his grandson, Jesse, 
because that younger Day kept pace with the fringes of western 
civilization as it moved across the country. From his native 
‘Tenneessee, he moved to North Georgia. There his son William 
was born May 8, 1833. Two years later Jesse Day moved his family 
on west to settle for twelve years in the southwest corner of 
Missouri in Barry County. For more than a decade he freighted 
quantities of goods and supplies into Texas and returned with 
longhorn cattle to sell in Missouri.’ 

Bill Day went on several freighting trips to Texas with his 
father before Jesse moved his family there in 1847. After living 
at Bastrop and San Antonio for four years, Jesse bought a farm 
and settled near Mountain City in Hays County between San 
Antonio and Austin. He put his boys to work on the farm and 
kept several wagons and teams busy hauling from the Gulf ports 
~ 1Daughters of the American Revolution Files (Washington, D. C.) 


2John Henry Brown, Encyclopedia of the New West (Marshall, Texas, 1881), 
P- 595- 
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to Austin. Freighting in Texas in the Fifties was an active busi- 
ness, because all trade with the outside world moved overland 
in wagons.* 

When Bill Day was old enough to branch out for himself, he 
acquired some wagons and teams and took up freighting. In 
eighteen months he managed to save fifteen hundred dollars, 
which he wisely decided to spend on an education. With what 
supplementary funds his father was able to send him, he went 
through Cumberland University at Lebanon, Tennessee. In 1858 
he graduated as a Civil Engineer.* 

During Bill Day’s last two years in school he received numerous 
letters from his father in Hays County, which give a flavor of 
the times in that section of ‘Texas during 1857 and 1858: 


February 23, 1857—...We are driving (to the port) on as usual. 
The spring is opening beautiful and people is planting corn and 
some done. I have planted about thirty acres and have the most of 
my field ready for planting. Monroe (Dock) and Perry is on the 
third trip to the port. Hauling is worth two dollars both ways. The 
grass is getting fine and stock doing well. We have had but little rain 
since last May and it has been fine for teaming and work of every 
kind. Stock is in better order this spring than they have in several 

May 23, 1857—.. . Prospects looks quite gloomy with regards to crops. 
We have had no rain yet. Our wheat will make nothing on account 
of the frost and the dry weather. The corn is dying fast. Prospects 
bids fare to make nothing. Corn is not to be had at enny price. There 
is a great menny sent to Orleans and bought at ninety cents. Flower 
is worth from twelve to fourteen per barrel and money as scare again 
as it was when you lett here. I have nothing of importance to write 
you but that we have had a considerable revival of religion here 
within the last few weeks. There has several of the girls profesed 
religion, one of Mr. Stevenson’s, two of Mr. Bredelov’s, Susan Rowden 
and Mrs. Walden. 

I am going to the port in the morning. There is very little doing. 
People has pretty well done working their crops, what iittle they have 
got. They will have nothing to do for they don’t think of improving 
much while it is so dry. John (Day) is on the road with his teams. 
He has a very dead prospect for crops. Nearly all the people in 
Stringtown is hauling water from San Marcos and our water is getting 


3Ibid.; Dudley R. Dobie, A Brief History of Hays County (San Marcos, ‘Texas, 
1948) , 30-31. 
4J. H. Brown, Encyclopedia of the New West, 595- 
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very low in the well. We will have to start hauling water if it con- 
tinues dry much longer. The Blanco is dry from Nance’s down. Stock 
is doing badly. If we don’t have rain soon we will have to depend on 
some other country for bread another season for I don’t think it will 
be made here. ... 

August 3, 1857—...We have had no rain yet. Our crops is so far 
gone that all the rain that could fall would not help them. We are 
cutting up to save the fodder. It is thought that there will not be 
enough made west of the Brazos to feed the people. A great many 
won't make their seed. Prospects is duller here than I ever have seen 
in Texas. Hauling is worth eighty cents from the port and none to do 
at that. And if there was, it could not be done on account of the 
scarcity of water. We are hauling water from the Blanco as is all this 
settlement. All from Owens to San Marcos are hauling from San 
Marcos. Not withstanding the dirth in our land, the Lord has blessed 
us with good health. There hasn’t been a case of sickness in our 
settlement this year. We have had no need of medison, but great need 
of bread and meat. 

I wrote you about the middle of June to Lebanon and sent you a 
draft on the Union Bank at New Orleans for fifty dollars. I now send 
a draft enclosed for one hundred dollars on the same bank. I want 
you to write me at what time you will need money so that I may 
make my arrangements to meet your wants. I don’t want you to think 
of leaving school until you complete your studies on account of hard 
times, at least not until I fale to rase money to pay your way. 

November 29, 1857—...I received the barrel of wheat that you sent 
me a few days ago. I have sowed about sixteen acres and there came 
about two million grashoppers and has eat it all up. I have not sowed 
the barrel I got from Tennessee, waiting for the grashoppers to leave. 
We have had plenty of rain to start the watercorces again and think 
if continues seasonable and the grashoppers don’t take our crops in 
the spring we will stand some chance to make something another 
year. If we don’t, we may leave Texas. There has a great many left 
already, but I think of trying it another season and if we make no 
crops we will be obliged to try something else besides farming. Times 
seems to be giting harder. People is suing one another and selling 
property at one third of the value. Our legislature is in session and 
speaks of doing something to relieve the pople, but has done nothing 
yet. 

Monroe [Dock] is still going to school yet. Gipson is teaching here 
with twelve or fourteen scollars and | think the chance bad to git a 
good teacher here soon. I think of farming and teaming some teams 
to pay expenses and work along till times gits better. Land can’t be 
rented at no price. I shall let what I can’t tend lay out for all money 
is scarce. Everything is higher than it has been since I came to ‘Texas. 
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I sent to Orleans for a barrel of pickled pork and it cost me thirty six 
dollars. Bacon is worth twenty cents per pound, corn two dollars per 
bushel, flower worth from ten to twelve per barrel. If better times 
don’t come I don’t now what we shall do. The last two years has put 
‘Texas five year behind what she was two year ago and I don’t think 
she will be up again for the next ten to come. The only thing that 
keeps us alive is what little money we get for hauling a load now and 
then from the port. 

Perry has gone down to the port. We have had not enough frost to 
kill the grass and I think he will be able to get back on the grass 
[without feeding] for we have very fine warm weather. 

John Day and Driskill’s families [J. L. Driskill married Nancy Day] 
are well and they have about two hundred steers gathered to take to 
Missouri in the spring. They expect to herd them this winter in the 
mountains. 

January 24, 1858—...We have been overflooded with rain. We have 
had rain every change, quarter and full of the moon for about two 
months. Stock is doing very well. Plenty of good fat beeves, but very 
little pork. What there is is worth ten dollars a hundred, corn worth 
two dollars per bushel, flower fifteen dollars per barrel and money 
scarcer than it is enny place. There is a great many that will not be 
able to buy seed corn. Driskill and Monroe [Dock] is gone to the 
port and John is herding the steers. They expect to start to Missouri 
with them as soon as grass rises. Matters is moving on with the tide 
and sometimes very swift for people is sueing one another and selling 
property for nothing. There has been no emigration this fall and in 
consequence of it much land will lay out. Try to make out the best 
you can as times is hard here. 

May 17, 1858—...I have no good news to write you. Hard times 
still is looking us in the fase. The grashoppers has eat up all of the 
crops that was plented first and all that has come up the second time. 
I had a hundred and forty acres near waist high and they et it all and 
twenty five acres of wheat. They even et the rutes out. We have give 
out making enny crops this year. We have had a great deal of rain, 
enough to of made two crops. I have quit my farm. Have got three 
teams on the road, but hauling only worth one dollar to Austin when 
there is enny to do. We have not heard from the boys since they 
crossed the Red River with them cattle. We have fine grass and plenty 
of water; fat beef and little bread. Everything has a downward tend- 
ency and gloomy prospects. . .. 


When Bill Day returned home with his diploma in Civil Engi- 
neering, he found the times even harder than reported in his 
father’s letters. Crops were a failure and hundreds of draft horses 
and mules were lying idle throughout the country. Such was not 
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the case on the Louisiana cotton and sugar plantations that Bill 
Day passed through on his way back to ‘Texas. Work stock there 
was selling at a premium. Consequently it did not take him long 
to get into business. He gathered a herd of horses and mules and 
set out with them for Louisiana. It is reported that, while this 
business involved considerable risk and offered numerous har- 
rowing experiences, it was profitable and Bill Day continued 
driving mules to Louisiana until 1860.° 

The late winter of that year he, Dock, and his father gathered 
a herd of cattle to drive to Kansas City. April 22, 1860, they 
reached the Brazos River at Waco and found the stream almost 
out of banks. Knowing that the swollen stream might hold them 
up for several days, they proceeded to swim the herd. But when 
Jesse plunged his horse into the boiling water, something went 
wrong. Both he and his horse went under. Bill Day tried desper- 
ately to save his father, but Jesse never reached the shore alive. 
The two brothers tried to return their father’s body to Austin, 
but they were forced to bury him at Belton. The remains were 
later removed to Austin.* 

They returned to the herd and started on toward Kansas City. 
En route they were met by citizens who were opposed to their 
driving the herd over their lands. They were forced at the point 
of guns back to neutral territory. There they made a good sale 
of the stock, but the purchaser failed to fulfill his contract. In 
some way they managed to get the herd through to St. Louis 
where they found a ready market. They turned their money into 
horses and headed for the sugar plantations of Louisiana. After 
their arrival home in January, 1861, Bill Day left immediately 
on a horse buying trip to Matamoros, Mexico. While in Mexico 
the news of secession and impending war reached him. Bill Day 
returned home immediately.’ 

‘Texas seceded from the Union on February 1, 1861, and on 
February 26 Captain E. Kirby Smith, commanding Company B, 
2nd U.S. Cavalry stationed at Camp Colorado, Coleman County, 
Texas, ordered the Federal troops to abandon the fort. Captain 
Smith surrendered to Colonel H. E. McCulloch, resigned his 

8Ibid. 

TIbid. 
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commission in the U.S. Army and tendered his services to the 
C.S.A. At this time there was hopes that secession would not lead 
to war and those of Smith’s command who so desired were per- 
mitted to return to the North in peace. Company B marched to 
Green Lake and then to Indianola, where it embarked on the 
S. $. Coalzacoalcos on March 31 for Carlisle Barracks, Pennsyl- 
vania, by way of Key West and New York.‘ 

Thus Camp Colorado fell into the hands of the Confederate 
Army. Bill Day’s Hays County friend, William A. Pitts,° was com- 
missioned to organize a company at Camp Colorado and he was 
successful in getting William to join his company. Bill Day’s five 
brothers enlisted in Hays County units. War Department records 
show that William Day enlisted in Captain William A. Pitts’ 
Company, 1st Regiment Texas Mounted Riflemen, later ist Regi- 
ment (McCulloch’s) Texas Cavalry, C.S.A. at Camp Colorado 
on July 1, 1861. The Company muster roll of October, 1861, 
shows Day “Absent on detached service at Ft. Mason from 
October 26, 1861.” A subsequent record, dated April 29, 1862, 
shows Day paid as a teamster for the above organization. 

No later army record of Day has been found, but in John 
Henry Brown's Encyclopedia of the New West, published after 
Day’s death, it is learned that he had enlisted in the army for the 
period of one year, and after serving out his term of enlistment, 
he was mustered out of service at Fredericksburg, Texas, on July 
1, 1862. From this source it is further revealed that after his 
separation from the army, he immediately purchased a herd of 
beeves in that rich cattle country and drove them to Alexandria, 
Louisiana, where he sold them to the Confederate Army. From 
that time until the end of the war he drove under contract to 
furnish supplies of cattle to the Confederate Army, and in this 
period was the boss of two thousand men getting up and driving 
cattle to army depots.’ 

The end of hostilities found him in Mason, Texas, with all of 
his assets in worthless Confederate money. This emergency caused 
him to take a job with a New Orleans livestock commission house, 
but it was not long before he was back in Texas. On his return 

8D. G. Wooten, A Comprehensive History of Texas (Dallas, 1899) . 


*Dudley R. Dobie, A Brief History of Hays County, 37. 
10John Henry Brown, Encyclopedia of the New West, 595- 
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through East Texas, he found that lumber was in great demand 
in Texas."! In a Mr. Dunlap’s general store at Brenham, Texas, 
on February 4, 1866, he learned of some big timber over at 
near-by Montgomery that could be had reasonably. After pur- 
chasing some timber there he returned to New Orleans and pur- 
chased the machinery for a small steam sawmill, which when in 
operation Day felt would clear $50 a day. He had his first mill 
running by May 15, and it was not long until he had several such 
mills which he operated until he sold out his lumber interests 
in the Fall of 1868.'* 

That winter W. H. Day and his brother-in-law, J. M. Driskill, 
formed a partnership and made plans to drive a herd of cattle to 
Abilene, Kansas, late that spring. In the year of 1869 the system 
of banking and credit on the frontier had not yet developed to a 
very refined point. In the absence of banks, the general merchan- 
dise store that was to be found in operation on the fringe of 
civilization, acted as the middleman in various forms of commer- 
cial transactions. A letter of credit given by Spencer Ford at 
Bryan, Texas, February 25, 1869 to Day and Driskill explains 
how such matters were often handled. 


You are hereby authorized to draw on me for such amounts, pay- 
able in Dry Goods, as may be necessary to meet your demands in the 
purchase of Beeves this Spring, and by this letter of credit can make 
whatever arrangements to that end with merchants living in the Stock 
Sections, such arrangements being subject to such conditions you 
yourselves may impose. 

With this letter of credit in hand, Day and Driskill arrived in 
the stock country where they went about gathering their trail 
herd. That summer they arrived at the market of Abilene, Kan- 
sas, with a herd of 1400 cattle.” 

The drive of the previous year, Day’s first experience on the 
newly-opened Kansas market, evidently proved to be a produc- 
tive venture, because in 1870 he drove a trail herd of three 
thousand head to Leavenworth, Kansas. He arrived there to find 
the cattle market badly overstocked and prices low. Consequent- 
ly, he killed and packed his beef and shipped it to New York, 


11bid. 
12W. H. Day Letters. In personal possession of James T. Padgitt, Coleman, Texas. 
13John Henry Brown, Encyclopedia of the New West, 596. 
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where it is reported he liquidated for $70,000, thereby realizing 
a large profit.* 

After estimating that the drive of 1871 would exceed 750,000 
head and that the Kansas market would be glutted with Texas 
cattle, he decided to quit the trade until the cattle business be- 
came more profitable. Being a civil engineer, he engaged him- 
self for the next two years in locating and selling lands.*® 

Although Day had a natural fondness for the cattle business, 
it was probably the depression of 1873 that brought him back 
into the livestock trade. That spring he went to work for the 
livestock commission firm of Hunter and Evans, of St. Louis, and 
remained with them for about a year. By the spring of 1874, 
however, he was back in business for himself buying cattle. At 
Denison, Texas, he set up a small packing plant where he butch- 
ered his cattle and shipped the beef in refrigerator cars to Eastern 
markets. As an operator, Day was known as a quick trader. He 
knew his business thoroughly, which permitted speedy judgment 
and fast transactions. He could glance at a steer and quickly 
figure his margin of profit at the market. His excellent character, 
manner, and bearing, as well as his recognized knowledge of the 
trade, instilled confidence in all with whom he dealt. 

Hunter and Evans evidently appreciated Day’s abilities in the 
livestock trade, for in 1875, they persuaded him to take charge 
of their entire Texas business, which was very extensive at the 
time. This connection took him all over the livestock domain of 
the state. He made frequent trips to the coast country, San 
Antonio, and Mason County, but returned often to Denison, 
where he had made a fond attachment for Miss Mabel Doss, a 
music teacher, whom he later married.*® 

By 1876 Day had become such an extensive operator through- 
out ‘Texas that he gained the title of Colonel Day, by which he 
was respectfully known the rest of his life. It was also in that year 
his keen foresight told him that cattlemen of the Southwest would 
eventually have to change their method of operations; the day of 
the open range would pass and the cattle grower would have to 
own his land. During Day’s Civil War period he no doubt became 

14] bid. 
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impressed with the ranch country in Coleman County, because 
when Brazoria and Ft. Bend counties decided to put their school 
lands, lying in Coleman County, on the market, Colonel Day 
went directly to those counties and bought 22,000 acres of school 
lands which lie in the southwest corner of Coleman County, from 
their respective commissioners courts, paying them fifty cents per 
acre, twenty-five cents per acre cash and the balance on time.” 
This transaction made Colonel Day the first large landowner in 
Coleman County.'* In 1876 he purchased several herds of cattle 
in South Texas, drove them to his ranch, and began his first 
grazing operations. 

When Colonel Day arrived at the ranch he found Rich Coffey 
and his family living at the mouth of the Concho on the Coleman 
County side of the Colorado River, in what is known as the 
Coffey Flat. The Coffeys had come from Brown County in 1861 
and had at first camped on Grape Creek just below the mouth 
of Little Grape, but by the time Colonel Day arrived, they had 
moved to the Coffey Flat on the Colorado at the mouth of the 
Concho where they were living in a dugout. Bill McCauley, a 
son-in-law of Rich Coffey and an excellent stone mason, had 
built a two-room rock house on the bank of Grape Creek and it 
was here that Colonel Day established the Day Ranch headquar- 
ters. Incidentally, this rock house was the first one built in the 
southwestern part of Coleman County and is still in use as a 
ranch headquarters on the ranch. At the Trap Crossing on the 
Colorado River, just west of the present town of Leaday, lived 
a man named Hogue who had put in a fifteen-acre farm there in 
1874. A. S. Creswell moved into the country in the fall of 1876. 
He first camped at Bull Hollow on Elm Creek, but soon bought 
a claim of 320 acres from a Mr. Cleghorn and on Christmas Day 
of that year moved into what is known as the Creswell Bend of 
the Colorado River. From what can be gathered, Colonel Day 
spent the rest of the year getting his ranch established and did 


17Abstracts of All Original Texas Land Titles, Fort Bend and Brazoria County 
School Land Surveys 224, 225, 226. Abstract Nos. 50, 13 and 14. GRANTOR— 
respective commissioners court to W. H. Day. 

18B. G. Gay, Into the Setting Sun: A History of Coleman County (Santa Anna, 
Texas) , 36. 

19Interview with Lem E. Creswell, Leaday, Texas, 1947 (Creswell came to Day 
Ranch in 1876). 
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not make his accustomed trip up the trail to market. Early in the 
spring of 1877 Colonel Day decided to drive 7000 head to Kansas 
that year. He had his ranch well established and could not resist 
his first calling and the rich possibilities to be found with a herd 
at the other end of the trail. He set May 1 as the date he wished 
to have his herd on the trail and immediately busied himself in 
scouting for cheap beef. This search took him to Corpus Christi, 
where he purchased the basic part of his trail herd. With these 
cattle on the road to his Coleman County ranch he wrote on 
April go from Austin: 


I start for Kansas tomorrow. I go from here to ranch and from 
there to Dodge City by way of Panhandle of Texas. It will be some 
time before I reach the settlements. I have 7ooo head on the road to 
Kansas. Write me June 1st at Dodge City. 


After selling his herd at Dodge City, there was another matter 
of business that was most important to Colonel Day’s plans for 
the future. He was forty-four years old and still a bachelor. With 
his new spread in Coleman County, he most of all needed a wife. 
The person figuring in these plans was Miss Mabel Doss, with 
whom he had been pressing his case on his frequent trips to Den- 
ison and Sherman. Miss Mabel was spending the summer at 
Brownsville, Missouri, and it was for that place he started as soon 
as he could pay off his boys and accomplish a matter of banking 
in Kansas City. As it was not until more than a year later that 
he was to gain this cherished prize, Colonel Day returned to 
Texas that fall and spent the winter buying and gathering an- 
other trail herd. On the monetary side of the ledger, things were 
beginning to come the Colonel’s way, and that spring, through 
his agents, McCord and Lindsey of Coleman, he secured another 
7,200 acres to add to his ranch.” 

The summer of 1878 again found Day with a trail herd in 
Kansas. He retraced his steps of the previous year, but this time 
with greater success for that fall he succeeded in winning the 
hand of Miss Doss. At Sherman, Texas, on January 26, 1879, they 
were married in the First Presbyterian Church of that city. After 
the wedding they left for Austin where they visited in the home 
of Colonel Day’s mother. Mabel remained in the Day home while 


20W. H. Day Letters. 
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her husband, in the company of his new brother-in-law, Will 
Doss, went to Coleman County to gather the trail herd for that 
year. This was an unwelcome separation so soon after being 
married, but they were looking forward to a later honeymoon in 
Kansas after the herd had been gotten off. 

The men arrived at the ranch March 7 and soon started out to 
buy cattle. Ranchmen had been delayed in rounding up because 
of the backwardness of spring and the cattle buyers got off to a 
slow start. By March 28, however, Colonel Day started receiving 
cattle in the San Saba country. Although Doss was also out on a 
purchasing mission, buying and gathering 4,500 head of cattle 
was a slow and tedious task. There were very few large outfits 
operating in the country and the average purchases were from 
one to two hundred head. Cattle had first to be found and con- 
tracted for, then cowboys had to be brought from the ranch to 
receive, brand, and then drive them long distances to the concen- 
tration point on the Day Ranch. On May 23, Colonel Day wrote 
that he had 4,000 head gathered on the ranch and he was in San 
Saba, where he had just contracted 500 more to deliver at Cole- 
man City in time to meet the main herd as it passed that place 
on May 28. 

Before the cattle left the ranch, they were divided into two 
groups: a steer and a cow herd. J. T. Hoch, the Colonel’s favorite 
trail boss of three years’ standing, took the steer herd. ‘“Tobe” 
(William Walter) Driskill, a nephew, took the cow herd that 
followed. Will Doss was left in charge of the ranch, and after 
seeing the herds across the Pecan Bayou headed to Ft. Griffin, 
Colonel Day went directly to Austin. He and his wife took the 
cars for Kansas City where they planned to have some time to- 
gether before the trail outfits arrived. 

On June 5, Day was registered at the Dodge House and wrote 
the following letter to his wife at Kansas City: 


I arrived back in Dodge this evening, after being absent five and a 
half days. I did not remain in Dodge long when I came up, I found 
Brother Dock and Tony waiting my arrival. We soon got a conveyance 
and started down the trail to meet my cattle. We met the first herd 
about sixty miles down. Found the boys all well and getting along 
very well. Had lost but few cattle. I camped with them one night and 
went on next morning to meet the other herd, which we did that day, 
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which was about one hundred miles from here. I found all right with 
them. That was the cow herd, the one that had the cattle that my 
brothers wanted. I cut out for Dock and ‘Tony four hundred cows and 
calves which shaped up the herd very well. I sold them all my cows 
and calves and started the balance for here. My first herd of 2500 will 
be here tomorrow and I will begin to turn over to J. M. Driskill the 
next day. Will take me about two days to get through with them. By 
that time the other herd will be here. I have some cattle in the last 
herd not sold, but don’t think it will take me long to sell them, as 
the market is pretty good. I will send up with Driskill all my young 
cattle to the Yellowstone and if no bad luck will be back in about two 
weeks. ... 


On their way home, the Days stopped by Hot Springs, Arkan- 
sas, and by September 4 were back in Austin and on their way 
to the Day Ranch. This was Mrs. Day’s first trip to the ranch 
about which she had heard so much. They left Austin in a new, 
large, three-seated hack, which the Colonel had bought in St. 
Louis. In this hack there must have been everything desired in 
a frontier conveyance, because years later Buffalo Bill Cody 
bought it and used it in his famous Wild West Show.** 

Early in the spring of 1879 a four-strand barbed wire fence had 
been started around the Day Ranch. Cedar posts and wire had 
been freighted in wagons from Austin and, all year long, a crew 
of about twenty men had been busy building a fence around the 
7500-acre Red Wire Pasture, so called because the wire was 
painted red. This was the first fence of any distinction built in 
Coleman County and possibly in that entire section of the coun- 
try, because it must be remembered that this was a land of open 
and free range for many, many miles in all directions. Following 
the Red Wire Pasture, Day next fenced his Grape Creek pasture. 

After a trip of several days across country in the big ranch 
hack, the Days arrived at the Rock House Headquarters of the 
Day Ranch. As previously mentioned, this was a two room struc- 
ture, but from lumber hauled from Austin two wooden rooms 
had been added on the south. This was used strictly as a head- 
quarters house, because most of the cowboys on the ranch lived 
in a cow camp that moved wherever their work took them. 

No more vivid picture of life on the Day Ranch is at hand 


21Gay, Into the Setting Sun: A History of Coleman County, 57. 
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than the one described by Mrs. Day in a letter written in Sep- 
tember, 1879: 


Col. Day is building a fence around his pasture, which when done 
will contain forty thousand acres of land. It is a beautiful country, 
rolling prarie, covered with good grass, intersperced with timber, 
through which are beautiful little streams of running water and cool 
springs. Just across the Colorado River, which runs along one side 
of it, are high bluffs, hills and mountains which appear perfectly 
grand. We have a good stone house with four rooms and a front 
poarch, a smoke house full of hams, breakfast bacon, flour, meal, dried 
apples, beans, golden and maple syrup by the barrel, splendid pickles, 
canned corn, tomatoes, grapes, blackberries, strawberries, sugar, cof- 
fee and catsup. I believe that is all we have to eat except cheese and 
maple sugar, which I keep in my room for my own use. Col. shipped 
his provisions from Austin. We get a nice mutton or goat every once 
in a while or a hind quarter of beef. Then the boys bring in a deer 
occasionally and every evening some quail or a turkey—have plenty 
of wild game. 

Col. hired a man and his wife to keep house for us so I could go 
with him whenever I want to. He got me a gentle pony, nice saddle, 
etc. I made me a navy blue riding habit and the way I fly over these 
praries—it would do you good to see me. When I get tired of riding 
horse back he takes the buggy or rather the little spring wagon. You 
see he starts early in the morning and does not get back until nearly 
dark. I have to go with him or be very lonely at home with Mrs. 
Thompson, the housekeeper. He has twenty men at work on the fence 
and it keeps him busy bossing them. The fence will be done the 
second week in November. Col. will then buy up his cattle to fill it 
and then he will go to Austin. He will return in the spring to get 
off his herd to Kansas. I will come with him again if he will let me. 

I have but one neighbor, Mrs. Gatlin, who lives seven miles from 
me. She spent the day with me day before yesterday. She is a splendid 
woman; has lived here but two years. I wish you could see her house. 
It is made of poles stuck straight up and down and covered with 
boards. That is a paradise compared to the other houses in this coun- 
try, most of which are dug outs. All these people who live here are 
good hearted, but wholly uneducated. Col. got me a guitar to bring 
with me instead of a piano and they call it a music box and think it 
very large. What would they think, could they see a piano? 

There are a few panthers, plenty of snakes, centepedes, tarantulas, 
wolves, prarie dogs, and polecats out here, so, you see, if I get up a 
music class out here they will have to be my pupils. 

Col. and I are going to Coleman City tomorrow, which is twenty- 
five miles north of the ranch, so I stayed home today to write my 
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letters. Here comes a wagon. Who can it be? Well, what do you think! 
Old Mr. Creswell, the only man for forty miles who has a garden and 
he has a good one, has brought over twenty-five watermellons, a sack 
of string beans, and some nice fresh tomatoes, with his compliments 
to the “Old Boss” and his boys. Ha, Ha, he forgot me, but that is 
all O.K. I’ll just quit my letter a moment and try one of those mellons 
all the same. 

I'll have to send those mellons to the boys. They camp where they 
are at work, as it is so far to come home. It is eleven miles from the 
house to the far side of the pasture. 

Do you wonder I weigh one hundred forty five pounds? I wish you 
were here with me. I’ll venture you’d never complain again. What 
do you say, Myrt? Come out and ranch it a while. I’d dance on my 
head to see you coming. Come to Ft. Worth on the cars, then stage 
to Brownwood, and I'll meet you there with our “traveling she-bang.” 
Col. got it in St. Louis. It is nice, cost $373.00, has three seats in it. 
They can be let down and a bed fixed in it like a sleeping car. We 
can cook and eat in it, if the weather is raining. Can’t you come? 
Tell Annie I’ll be settled next summer, if I don’t go to Colorado, and 
will then have my piano and shall expect her then if she is not 
married. 

Let me hear from you, if you will allow me to still be your friend, 
and I'll promise to do better in the future. Address me at Trap Post 
Office [officially recorded as Rich Corrry, TExas, in Postmaster 
Generals office, Washington, D. C.], Coleman County, Texas. 


That winter the Days returned to Austin, where they remained 
for the winter months, but on the morning of February 16, 1880, 
they were again opening the gate to the big pasture. As they 
drove through the gate they were met by Hill Young, a cowboy 
on the ranch, who appeared quite ill with a bad cold. Colonel 
Day urged him to leave the camp and come to the house until 
he felt better. Early the next morning he came in and asked 
whether he could lie down a while. The Colonel gave him a 
strong toddy and put him to bed. He sent for the only physician 
in the neighborhood, Dr. D. B. Currie, of Paint Rock, Texas. 
When the doctor arrived he pronounced the case as pneumonia. 

Colonel Day was compelled to go to Ft. Concho on business, 
but left the sick man in the hands of Mrs. Day, the doctor, and 
several of the cowboys. Upon returning a few days later, he found 
that Hill Young had died and had been buried. The boys had 
made a coffin which Mrs. Day had covered with some dark ma- 
terial. Young was an Odd Fellow and the lodge at Coleman had 
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helped lay his body at rest in the Coleman Cemetery. Colonel 
Day was later buried beside this young man. 

The details of how the Days busied themselves the spring of 
1880 are not known. Day and his brother-in-law, J. L. Driskill, 
signed a note, dated March 1, for $10,000 on the Armour Brothers 
Banking Company of Kansas City, and it is presumed that they 
drew on this company for the cattle they purchased that spring, 
which were to be added to those already on the ranch, in making 
up the trail herd for that year’s drive. All mail directed to the 
ranch was received at Rich Coffey Post Office, located in the Trap 
Store. This store was on the ranch at the Trap Crossing on the 
Colorado River. On the Concho County side of the crossing was 
a store called the Trigger. When these two stores came into 
existence is not known, but the Trap Crossing is an old landmark 
known to many an early day trail outfit. Only a few hundred 
yards from where the Trap Store stood is an old “Boot Hill 
Cemetery,” located on a hill overlooking the Colorado River, 
where cowboys of the early Seventies were laid to rest. The 
crumbling old grave markers reveal that the average age of those 
resting beneath them was nineteen. No doubt the whiskey to be 
had at the Trap Store plus the normal hazards of the trail ac- 
counted for the need of a cemetery there. No one rests there who 
died of old age. The river at flood stages certainly has claimed 
its toll of cowboys since the first cattle crossed there. 

The next report of Colonel Day is on July 7, 1880. This comes 
through a letter written by Mrs. Day, who was stopping at the 
St. James Hotel in Kansas City. He was in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota looking over J. S. Driskill’s ranch and considering 
the possibilities of buying a ranch near Deadwood. An interest- 
ing passage from Mrs. Day’s letter is as follows: ‘“They celebrated 
the Fourth on the third in Kansas City. Grant and party were 
there. I saw them all and a more ordinary set of people I never 
saw. Fireworks best I've seen.” 

The Colonel did not like the Dakota country and returned to 
meet his trail herd, and on July 30, he was registered at the 
Dodge House. When the herd arrived, his brother Tony, who 
ranched 150 miles north of Dodge City, helped him work the 
cattle into classes suitable to meet the various demands of the 
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market. A Colonel Grimes bought the cow herd, the steers were 
disposed of to other buyers, and W. L. Nichols bought the lame 
and cripples, paying five dollars a round for twenty-one head. 
The Armour note was stamped paid on August 18, and Colonel 
and Mrs. Day were off to Manitou, Colorado, for a much needed 
vacation. 

Vacations were not of long duration for an operator like Day. 
He had already contracted to deliver another herd of Texas cattle 
in November to a point somewhere between Camp Supply, In- 
dian Territory, and Dodge City. Consequently, on September 2, 
he was back at the Day Ranch making plans to assemble a second 
trail herd. He wrote to Mrs. Day as follows: 


When I arrived at the ranch I found all the boys well, cats, dogs, 
etc. in good condition. Grass in pasture fine and cattle doing well. 
Have bought no cattle yet, but think I will be able to get the herd 
up in about twenty-five days. Hock and the trail outfit have not 
gotten in yet, but look for them soon. 


On October 5 he had the five and eight dollar yearlings and 
two year olds, bought in Coleman and Concho counties, headed 
north towards Camp Supply. After seeing the herd off, he swung 
by Austin to see Mrs. Day who was then expecting a blessed 
event the latter part of December. After riding the train to Dodge, 
he took the stage south to Camp Supply. At that place, on No- 
vember 23, he wrote Mrs. Day from the store of Lee and Reynolds 
as follows: 


I have had a great deal of trouble delivering the cattle, but got 
through today, although have to drive part of the herd twenty-five 
miles farther towards Dodge. Can do that in two days. It is fifteen 
degrees below zero and snow about ten inches on the ground, so you 
may know how it is to camp out. Have lost a few cattle during the 
snow, though not many. They all say there has not been such a snow 
storm in ten years. I will have to settle with the boys and then will 
start home. 


Mrs. Day had evidentially given him a list of things the baby 
would need, because he made a stop in Kansas City where he 
bought a long list of baby clothes and blankets. From Kansas 
City he made a hurried swing by the Day Ranch and on to 
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Austin where he arrived in time to be present at the birth of a 
daughter, Willie Mabel, on December 19, 1880. 

While Colonel Day was sweating it out, just before Willie was 
born, he was relieved to hear from John Doss, at the Day Ranch, 
as follows: 


After regards to all, would say I arrived home all O.K. Found 
things all right. Jim got home from Brownwood, got 46 bu. of corn, 
paid seventy-five cents per bu. I will have Henry Eubank to send him 
back as soon as he can. There will be some thirteen or fourteen 
hundred of the I C cattle in this evening. 

Captain Doakes took his mares and Jack out of pasture this a.M., 
said for you to make out his account. He was one short. I think he 
took out nineteen head. His address is Paint Rock. Mr. Andrews says 
tell you he took your advice as how to approach the Captain in a 
trade, so he went for him Red Hot and talked fast and sold his jack 
to the Captain. 

Jim House, at the Trigger, got robbed. Two men came to the store 
about dark. House was at supper. They went up to his house and 
called for him, said they wanted to buy corn. Jim went down and 
traded them some $2.50 worth. He suspicioned them and slipped 
$55.00 down his pants. One of them pulled down a six shooter on 
Jim and told him to hold up his hands; Jim’s pistol caught in his 
pocket. They took his pistol and he gave up his money, some $12.00. 
Jim told them to leave some change in the drawer; they left $1.50. 
Told Jim to take a seat by the stove while they looked over the store. 
Each took one pair boots, fine hat, shirt and underclothing, and ten 
boxes of sardines, dressed in the store and left their old ones. Said 
they could not live at home and that was the way they made their 
living. They talked some time and was going to tie Jim, but Jim 
promised not to leave the store. They locked Him in and told Jim 
they would leave his key and pistol up on the hill. They asked Jim 
for his gun. Jim told him to take it. They took a box of cartridges, 
remarking they might have occasion to do some shooting tomorrow. 

Ridge Goodman has just arrived, says the I. C. cattle will be here 
at Davidson’s pens tonight. Hetler (the fence builder) has not re- 
turned from Brownwood. 


Incidentally, Jim House [Howze], connected with the Trigger 
story, later became the sheriff of Concho County. 

About three weeks later John Doss sent Colonel Day another 
report from the Day Ranch: 


After my regards would say the trail outfit got in this evening, 
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except ‘Tolbert, Will Doss and Wilkerson, who stopped off at Ft. 
Griffin and Coleman. 

The horses all look bad. They say they lost fourteen head on the 
way back. Harry is going to Austin and can give you full particulars. 
Johnnie Glenn is going back up the trail 75 miles from here to look 
for six horses they lost. We are having cold weather with four inches 
of snow on the ground. Stock looks bad with some few dieing. We 
will have to feed the horses that came back, as they would not get 
through the winter. The OOZ stock looks bad and we occasionally 
find a dead calf. 

The fence is all in good fix. J. T. Hoch is looking after the north 
string and I the south string, when it is so I can get out. 

Today is the first day that any work has been done by Hetler’s fence 
building crew since Monday week on account of weather. Last Sat- 
urday they cut posts up on Grape Creek. He is putting posts around 
the Hogue Farm and making a fence. 

I wish you would come up. I think it would be to your interest. 


In the same mail came a letter postmarked at Paint Rock from 
Ridge Goodman, a cow buyer who frequently purchased cattle 
for Day on a commission basis. Goodman informed him that he 
was looking around to see what one’s and two’s could be put up 
for that spring, but that grade was very scarce and hard to get 
and it was quite likely that it would take several months of buy- 
ing a few here and a few there to get a herd together. He further 
remarked that the I. C. outfit had gone to the head of the San 
Saba to winter and that most of the cattle in the country had 
drifted south and were with the I. C. outfit. 

When little Willie Mabel Day was one month old the Days 
were making plans to leave Austin as soon as the mother and 
baby were able to travel. One of the grandmothers, Mrs. F. P. 
Doss, on January 17, revealed their plans in the following letter: 


Mabel married Col. W. H. Day, a citizen of Austin for the past 20 
years. He is a stockman and has a pasture of 47,000 acres fenced with 
wire and has 10,000 head of cattle in it. We are going to move out 
there next week as he thinks it best to be out there. He drives every 
summer. The ranch is in Coleman County twenty-five miles from 
Coleman City. 


Will Doss brought the “traveling she-bang’” down to Austin 
and moved Mrs. Day, little Willie, and Mrs. Doss to the Ranch. 
Colonel Day sent word to Goodman to contract the I. C. yearlings 
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and two year olds and to buy any others he could find. On Febru- 
ary 4, Day was on his way to Kansas City to borrow money with 
which to finance the proposed drive and to feel out the market. 
He had very little cash on hand as he had been using every avail- 
able dollar to make down payments on lands that were being 
added to his ranch. His lawyer, W. 'T. Simms, and McCord and 
Lindsey, of Coleman, as well as W. Von Rosenberg and Lawrence 
and Edwards, his Austin land agents, were all buying whatever 
land that came on the market in the Day Ranch area. W. T. 
Simms had Colonel Day’s power of attorney for the purpose of 
acting for him in land purchases and that spring he acquired 
many thousands of acres for his client at from fifty cents to a 
dollar an acre. 

On April 1 Colonel Day and his boys had rounded up the 
Grape Creek Pasture and for several days had been branding 
and working cattle on the relatively level, open country imme- 
diately in front of the Rock House. After a long, hard day on 
horseback, he found no difficulty in going to sleep that night. 
In the middle of the night he suddenly awoke and immediately 
realized there was something wrong with the herd that had been 
bedded for the night not far from the house. He hurriediy pulled 
on his clothes and ran to the yard gate where he jumped on a 
night horse left saddled there for such emergencies. It was now 
apparent that something had stampeded the herd and he pushed 
his horse to full speed to rush to the aid of the few cowboys 
standing their tour of the night watch. Somewhere in the dark- 
ness the Colonel’s horse stepped into a prairie dog hole and 
wildly spilled himself and rider. The horn of the saddle hit Day 
squarely in the stomach severely injuring him internally. 

After a few days he felt some better and was up and around. 
For the next several weeks he suffered from his stomach, but not 
thinking it of much consequence, he deferred seeking medical 
aid until the symptoms of his case assumed a grave aspect. When 
Dr. D. B. Currie, a local physician, told him his case was dan- 
gerous, he requested that Dr. James Johnson, who had been his 
physician when he lived in Denison, be called in counsel. When 
Dr. Johnson arrived, he found that the stomach injury had re- 
sulted in gangrene and human skill could not save the patient. 
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On the afternoon of his death the Colonel expressed no desire 
to live for himself, but he said he would like to live a few years 
longer to place his business in a secure position for his wife and 
infant child. Before his death he told his wife the details of his 
business and instructed her to take over. 

At eight o'clock in the evening on June 14, 1881, a Cattle King 
of Texas died as the results of injuries received in line of duty. 

Following the death of her husband, Mrs. Mabel Day took 
personal charge of the Day Ranch and assumed the responsibility 
of paying off the $117,000 claims and debts against the estate. 
At a time when women were unwelcome in the business world, 
she developed into the most outstanding business woman of her 
period in Texas. She refinanced her business by organizing a 
$200,000 Kentucky corporation known as the Day Cattle Ranch 
Company, in which she retained the controlling stock and man- 
agement. In 1885 she was running 9,000 cattle on the Day Ranch. 
She lost over a hundred miles of fence in the fence cutting war 
of 1883. Although heavily in debt, she survived when Cattle 
Kings went broke all around her. In 1889, when she married 
Captain Joseph C. Lea, “The Father of Roswell,” she was men- 
tioned by the press of Texas, Kansas, Colorado, and New Mexico 
as “The Cattle Queen of Texas.” In New Mexico, she started 
what is now New Mexico Military Institute in her Roswell 
home.*? She wound up her life by colonizing over five hundred 
families on the Day Ranch in Coleman County, Texas. 


22Captain J. C. Lea Letters, March g, 1891, and others undated. In personal 
possession of James T. Padgitt, Coleman, Texas. 
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Che Battle of Dove Creek 


WILLIAM C. POOL 


NE of the most controversial conflicts in the annals of 

Texas Indian warfare is the Battle of Dove Creek, an 

engagement which took place on intermittent Dove 
Creek in the southwestern section of present Tom Green County. 
This significant fight between a combined force of Confederate 
troops and state militiamen and a band of Kickapoo Indians’ 
occurred along both banks of the small stream on January 8, 
1865, and ranks among the important military engagements 
fought on Texas soil. 

The long series of events leading up to the Battle of Dove 
Creek had their beginning in Erath County in the first week of 
December, 1864. In compliance with orders from headquarters 
of the Second Frontier District? at Gatesville, Coryell County, 
N. M. Gillintine started on a routine Indian scout along the 
headwaters of the Brazos River about December 7, 1864. Gillin- 
tine commanded twenty-three men and his small scout left the 
settlements in Erath County to proceed in a generally northwest 
direction toward the Clear Fork of the Brazos River. After a 
march of two or three days, the scouting expedition reached the 
Clear Fork at old Fort Phantom Hill* and advanced up the river 
to a point thirty miles beyond. There the expedition discovered 
an abandoned Indian camp on December g, 1864. The many 
accounts of Gillintine’s discovery differ with regard to the site. 
S. S. Totton reported that the discovery was made on the “Forks 

1Kickapoo comes from Kiwigapawa and means “he stands about” or “he moves 
about.” The Kickapoo tribe first appears in history about 1667-1670 in the Wiscon- 
sin Territory. Later the tribe moved to Kansas and at least two groups migrated 
to Mexico, the first in 1852 and the second in 1864-1865. It was the second group 
attacked by the Texans at Dove Creek. Frederick Webb Hodge (ed.), Handbook 
of American Indians North of Mexico (Washington, 1912), Part I, p. 684. 

2The Second Frontier District, George B. Erath commanding, was a part of the 
home defense system created in 1864. The counties composing this district were 
Bosque, Comanche, Coryell, Erath, and Johnson. 

8Fort Phantom Hill was constructed on the Clear Fork in 1851 and abandoned a 
short time later because of the failure of water supply. Between 1864 and 1865 


the houses were all gone except two stone buildings, but a number of stone 
chimneys were standing. 
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of Big and Little Elm.”* According to George B. Erath’s account 
of the battle, the trail was discovered near “‘the upper branches 


*Houston Daily Telegraph (undated) , Greenwood Collection, Austin; S. S. Totton 
to George B. Erath (undated), Confederate Papers, Archives, Texas State Library. 
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of the Clear Fork, outside all the settlements 50 or 60 miles’’® and 
I. D. Ferguson® locates the discovery in “the big shinnery on the 
Clear Fork of the Brazos River near old Fort Phantom Hill.” All 
questions concerning the location and size of the newly discovered 
camp are adequately answered by Gillintine, who wrote the 
following: 


Dec. 9, 1864 
Clear Fork 
Col JB Barry 
Sir 
I am out on a Scout and i struck the clear fork at phantom. Hill, 

I, advanced up it about 30, miles. and there found, a Considerable 
horse sigh [sic]. On Examining i found a C’amp of a large part of 
Indians, 92 wigwams. & the poles of ten tents Caried of. I, sopose 
them to be 500, five hundred or more Indians, I supose they had 40 
or 48 hours, they moved of scowley up the Clear fork, the trail was 
about, 100 yeds wide On examineing we found, a grave and in the 
grave a body which was a female Just Buried, which I will send you 
One of her mocacin I don’t think they had Discovered me. I wish 
you to come, and fetch a sufficient number of men with you, I will 
wait on paint creek for you, I will Refer you to Mr. Haley for futher 
information 
Coppy 
signed 

N. W. GILLINTINE Capt, Com 

Of Erath County end 

Frontier District’ 


The mere fact that the camp consisted of “gg wigwams’” should 
have revealed to a veteran Indian fighter or scout that the Indians 
in question were not the nomadic Comanches or other plains 
tribes but a tribe from the eastern woodlands. The scouting 
party, however, did not identify the Indians by the characteristics 
of their camping grounds. Having at the time of his discovery only 
twenty-three men, Gillintine fell back to Paint Creek. More 
Indian signs were discovered along this stream and he decided 


5G. B. Erath, Major, to Col. G. Burt, Adjt. Genl. February 2, 1865, Confederate 
Papers, Archives, Texas State Library. 

8J. Marvin Hunter (ed.), “The Battle of Dove Creek,” West Texas Historical 
Association Year Book, X (October, 1934), 74ff. Hunter reproduces the memoirs 
of I. D. Ferguson, a participant in the Dove Creek fight. 

7James Buckner Barry Papers, 1863-1864, Archives, University of Texas Library. 
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to return to the settlements in Erath County to spread the alarm. 
At the time, George B. Erath, Major and commanding officer of 
the district, was in Austin on official business. The command of 
the Dove Creek expedition, therefore, fell to S. S. ‘Totton, Cap- 
tain, of Bosque County, who had been an officer in the Confed- 
erate service, from which he resigned because of wounds, and 
was subsequently elected captain in the frontier force. Erath 
describes ‘Totton as a good “disciplanian’’ who had done good 
service, arrested many deserters, and who had been used in teach- 
ing the men subordination “which made him unpopular with 
certain classes.’ 

The troops of the Second Frontier District were assembled in 
haste. In Bosque County, the southeastern sub-division of the 
district, the militia assembled at Meridian between December 16 
and December 19, 1864. “Owing to the worthless quality of the 
caps furnished by the state,’ it was necessary for Totton to make 
a trip to Waco to purchase a supply of that article. On the trip 
he was accompanied by L. H. Scrutchfield, whose diary for mid- 
December, 1864, reveals the following significant information: 


Friday Decr 16th 1864 
Order came for the Molition to meet at Meridian on the 18th 
Capt Gilantine had discovered a camp & trail of Indians on the 
Clear fork 35 miles above Phantom hill Capt Totton started to 
Waco in the evening rode late in the knight 

17 got to Waco bought 6000 capps got some Tonks” 
Capt left that knight for home I staid 

18 Came home with the Indians 

19 Reach Meridian at goc [g o’clock] at knight in the rain. 


According to Totton, the forces of the several counties com- 
posing the Second Frontier District were to assemble at Camp 
McCord, but there is much evidence to prove that they actually 


8Erath to G. Burt, February 2, 1865, Confederate Papers, Archives, Texas State 
Library. 

®Captain S. S. Totton’s Report of Expedition in Western Part of Second Frontier 
District, Houston Daily Telegraph, undated. 

10Tonkawa Indians to be used as guides for the expedition. 

11Scruthfield Papers, Archives, University of Texas Library. L. H. Scrutchfield 
(1824-1900) was one of the earliest residents of Bosque County and served as 
county judge, 1854-1858. In later years he was elected to local office repeatedly. 
The only portion of his diary preserved contains the entries of December, 1864, 
and January, 1865. These were copied by James K. Greer in 1932. 
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assembled at Camp Salmon in the northeastern corner of present 
Callahan County on Christmas Day, 1864. The Bosque County 
militia proceeded from Meridian to Camp Salmon (Totton says 
to McCord), arriving there on December 25 or 26, 1864. The 
assembled force was organized into a battalion under the com- 
mand of S. S. Totton, who found “it to consist of 325 men rank 
and file.”** The combined frontier force at Camp Salmon con- 
sisted of the company from Bosque County commanded by ‘Tot- 
ton and R. S. (Sam) Barnes, W. A. Cathey’s company of Johnson 
County, James Cunningham’s company of Comanche County, 
G. Graham’s company of Coryell County, and at least one, per- 
haps more, company from Erath County under the command of 
N. M. Gillintine and William H. Culver. Those in command 
held the rank of captain. Before leaving camp, Totton learned 
that the Confederate troops under the command of Captain 
Henry Fossett had gone on to Camp Colorado, leaving word for 
the militia to meet them at Fort Chadbourne. 

After a consultation with his officers, Totton decided not to 
proceed to Fort Chadbourne as requested but to “go where Capt. 
Gillentine had seen the trail and follow it.’** This open disregard 
of authoritative orders is the first instance of refusal on the part 
of one of the two branches of service concerned to cooperate 
with the other in a coordinated plan of battle. The spirit of non- 
cooperation will be brought out again and again as the story 
progresses; in it the historian finds a significant explanation for 
the military disaster which was to come as well as the general 
inefficiency of frontier defense during the Civil War. 

The westward march was resumed on December 27, 1864, and 
the expedition reached either Elm Creek or the “forks of the 
Elm” on January 1, 1865. Scrutchfield’s diary’® contains the fol- 
lowing entries: 


[December] 
27 March all day Camp in a Muskeet flat on Hubbards Creek 
28 left camp in the evening march 5 miles Camp 


12Totton’s Report, Houston Daily Telegraph (undated); S. S. Totton to Major 
G. B. Erath (undated), Confederate Papers, Archives, Texas State Library. 

13] bid. 

14] bid. 

15Scrutchfield Papers, Archives, University of Texas Library. 
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29 March 3 miles Camp 
30 March all day Camp on the Clear fork no grass very cold 
31 March half day to grass Kill several buny 
Jan 1865 
1 March to Elm Creek Close to the Indians camp Killed a Buffalo 
in the evening 


In the meanwhile the Confederate troops had assembled at 
Fort Chadbourne on December 31, 1864, under the command of 
Captain Henry Fossett. Fossett journeyed to Fort Chadbourne 
from Camp Colorado with fifty men under his command. At 
Fort Chadbourne he was joined by Lieutenants J. A. Brooks, 
J. R. Giddens, and J. R. Carpenter with sixty men, Jack Cureton 
with seventeen men from the First Frontier District, and a 
Lieutenant Martin of Brown County with thirty men—making 
a total of 161 men in Fossett’s command at the time.** The sixty 
Confederate troops under Brooks, Giddens, and Carpenter were 
dispatched to Fort Chadbourne by James B. Barry in reply to 
Gillintine’s letter of December 9, 1864. This force was composed 
of companies A and B, stationed at Camp Colorado and com- 
manded by Henry Fossett; companies G and H, stationed at 
Camp McCord and commanded by N. White and R. M. White- 
side; and Company D, stationed at Fort Belknap and commanded 
by J. T. Rowland. Giddens was ordered to turn over the order 
“with all the men” to “the senior officer commanding” at Fort 
Chadbourne, who was directed to “act in concert with any state 
troops that may be there, (as far as practicable) for the purpose 
of Catching or routing any Indians” that may be on the frontier.” 

While Totton’s militia lost valuable time in the vicinty of Elm 
Creek attempting to follow a trail “nearly obliterated by snow 
and rain ... there being no sign except horse manure,” the Con- 
federate troops under Fossett waited for two days for the militia 
to reach Fort Chadbourne. Impatient because of the delay, Fos- 
sett’s forces ‘“‘set out up the Colorado to find the Indian trail’ on 
January 3, 1865."* The next day they discovered an encampment 


iéHenry Fossett to J. B. Barry, January 20, 1865 (published in the Tri-Weekly 
Telegraph, February 21, 1865). 

17$pecial Order No. 31, Belknap, Texas, December 23, 1864, James Buckner 
Barry Papers, 1864-1865, Archives, University of Texas Library; J. B. Barry Papers, 
1865-1899, Archives, University of Texas Library. 

18Fossett to Barry, January 20, 1865, Tri-Weekly Telegraph, February 21, 1865. 
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“of 115 wigwams’’ with a second large camp “a short distance 
above.” Since there was no grass on the Colorado, the expedition 
decided to follow the trail to grass and water. Four miles south- 
west of the river they discovered another abandoned camp and 
still another one on the North Concho some “twenty miles fur- 
ther.” At the North Concho camp the troops “‘counted 150 wig- 
wams.” Fossett, after sending scouts ahead, waited on the North 
Concho for the state militia to catch up with his command.” 
The date was January 7, 1865. 

It is necessary to leave the Confederate force under Fossett in 
order to trace the route of Totton’s state militia from Elm Creek 
to their belated junction with the Confederates. By January 3, 
1865—the date Fossett left Fort Chadbourne to follow the trail— 
Totton’s command camped in a flat at the “head of Elm Creek.” 
From this point Totton marched “to the head of Oak Creek”’ 
where the horses were examined and such as were deemed unfit 
for service were sent home. Totton reached the Colorado River 
at a point “go miles above Fort Chadbourne” on January 5. It 
will be noted that he did not bother about going to Fort Chad- 
bourne as requested; he did, however, send fourteen men there 
for a supply of beef. Totton’s report on the size of the two Indian 
camps on the Colorado coincides with that of Fossett. The Totton 
expedition “arrived on the Concho on the morning of January 
7, 1865.7° 

Some twenty to thirty miles of uninhabited terrain separated 
the Confederate troops under Fossett from the state militia com- 
manded by S. S. Totton. Henry Fossett recorded that about mid- 
morning on January 7, 1865, his “spies [scouts] returned’’ to the 
Confederate camp on the banks of the North Concho with the 
news that the Indians had been discovered in camp on Dove 
Creek, a small stream flowing northwest into Spring Creek (Fos- 
sett erroneously reported the South Concho) some thirty miles 
south of the Confederate camp. It is significant that no report 
was made concerning the identity of the Indian tribe in question. 
Since no contact had been established with the state militia, Fos- 
sett quite naturally assumed that a junction of the two forces 


bid. 
20Totton to Erath (undated), Confederate Papers, Archives, Texas State Library. 
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was improbable (if not impossible) and, determined not to miss 
an Indian fight, made a hasty decision to attack the enemy with 
the 160-odd men under his command.” It is evident that the 
Confederate commander, basing his opinion upon the informa- 
tion brought to him by his scouts, believed that he “could whip 
the redskins and capture all their horses without the aid of Tot- 
ton’s militia.”’** Subsequently, the Confederate command moved 
to the Middle Concho where the men paused momentarily to 
ready themselves for battle and to work out a plan of attack. 
Their plans were disrupted by the sudden arrival of R. S. Barnes, 
N. M. Gillintine, and W. H. Culver, scouts from Totton’s militia. 
On being informed of the impending battle, the three militiamen 
hurried back to bring up Totton’s forces for a coordinated attack. 
A plan was agreed upon whereby the state troops were to ren- 
dezvous with the Confederates at a point one mile north of the 
Indian camp. Both commands traveled all night, but Totton had 
the greater distance to cover. Consequently, when the forces of 
Fossett reached the point of rendezvous about two o’clock on the 
morning of January 8, there was no state militia. Daylight 
brought a glimpse of the militia “moving across the prairie in a 
mile long line.”** The militiamen were tired as Totton and “all 
men whose horses were able to make a forced march” had saddled 
up at ten o'clock the night before for the long march into the 
face of a cold south wind. Totton states that the strength of the 
command was “220 men, rank and file.”** The remainder, left 
behind to guard the pack train, were ordered to move forward 
as fast as circumstances would permit. The poor military appear- 
ance of the militia must have been amusing to the Confederate 
regulars who tended to regard them as the “home guard.” I. D. 
Ferguson recorded that the “flop-eared militia, as we called them, 
were armed with all kinds of firearms, shotguns, squirrel rifles, 
muskets, and pistols.”?* 


21Fossett to Barry, January 20, 1865 (published in the Tri-Weeekly Telegraph, 


February 21, 1865). 

22Hunter (ed.), “The Battle of Dove Creek,” West Texas Historical Association 
Year Book, X (October, 1934) . 

231 bid. 

24Totton’s Report, Houston Daily Telegraph (undated) . 

25Hunter (ed.), “The Battle of Dove Creek,” West Texas Historical Association 


Year Book, X (October, 1934) . 
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The state militia joined the Confederate troops three miles 
north of the Indian camp about nine o'clock on the morning of 
January 8. The point of junction was at the bottom of a ravine 
which was concealed from the Indian camp by a small hill. ‘Totton 
found the Confederate troops in the saddle and ready for the 
attack. The two commanders held a short conference and drew 
up a brief plan of battle. Henry Fossett properly ranked Totton 
but (according to George B. Erath) Fossett declined to command. 
It was decided that the state militia should circle to the left of 
the hill located between the Indian encampment and the ravine 
where the Texans formed their battle lines. In other words, the 
state troops were to move around the hill in an easterly direction, 
descend the slopes of the valley of Dove Creek, dismount, cross 
the creek, and attack the Indian camp from the north. This 
approach, therefore, would parallel the channel of Dove Creek. 
At the same time, Fossett and his Confederate command would 
move out of the ravine, circle the hill to the south and west, 
charge down a rather steep slope at a point somewhat southwest 
of the Indian camp, cut off the Indian horse herd, and then 
attack the camp proper from the southwest side of Dove Creek.** 
Both Fossett and Totton have been bitterly criticized for this 
inadequate plan of battle. J. D. McAdoo, Brigadier-General, 
Texas State Troops, summarized the conference thus: 


The two commanders halted but a few minutes, during which a 
brief conversation was held between the two commanders, after 
which, without any council of war, without any distribution of orders, 
without any formation of a line of battle, without any preparation, 
without any inspection of the camp, without any communication 
with the Indians or inquiry as to what tribe or party they belonged 
to, without any knowledge of their strength and position, the com- 
mand ‘forward’ was given.” 


An adequate inspection of the enemies’ position along Dove 
Creek would have informed Fossett and Totton that the Indians 
had chosen their camp site with great care, and, as a result, were 


26Totton to Erath (undated) , Confederate Papers, Archives, Texas State Library; 
Totton’s Report, Houston Daily Telegraph (undated); Hunter (ed.), “The Battle 
of Dove Creek,” West Texas Historical Association Year Book, X (October, 1934)» 
78E. 
27Brigadier-General J. D. McAdoo to Colonel John Burke, January 20, 1865, 
The War of the Rebellion, Series I, vol. 48, part 1, p. 266. 
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well fortified in a natural defense position. According to Fer- 
guson: 


They were encamped in a large grove of brush and timber about one 
half mile through it, in the forks of Dove Creek and another small 
creek that ran into it; that on this side of their camp was a high 
mountain pcak overlooking the camp.** 


Totton’s description of the Indian position reads: 


The Indians were camped on the south side of Dove Creek, in a 
dense thicket of green brairs and live oak, containing about 100 
acres, with the creek in front and a high bluff with heavy timber at 
its base; in their rear there were two dry branches in the thicket that 
were completely concealed by brush and brairs, forming the very best 
of rifle pits ... their position was such that it was impossible to 
ascertain its strength until the attack was made.*° 


Henry Fossett estimated the strength of the Indian fighting 
force to be between four and six hundred.*® Totton reported that 
“the enemy consisted of about 600 Indians and Jayhawkers.’** 
It is equally impossible to estimate accurately the exact number 
of Texans engaged in the battle. As has been mentioned before, 
the strength of ‘Totton’s militia on the night before the attack 
was “220 men, rank and file.” In another estimate, Totton re- 
ported that he had “about two hundred” of his men actively 
engaged in the fight. Assuming that the Confederate force still 
numbered in the neighborhood of 170 men, the total troop 
strength of the combined commands was between 360 and 380. 
If these estimates approximate correctness, the Texans were out- 
numbered almost two to one by the Indians. 

The Battle of Dove Creek began shortly after nine o'clock on 
the morning of January 8. The first phase of the attack consisted 
of two, and possibly three, isolated and uncoordinated troop 
movements. In accord with the brief and inadequate plan of 
battle, Fossett’s Confederate command left the protection of the 
ravine located some three miles north of the Indian camp, circled 
to the left of an elevation in the terrain, moved southwest along 


28Hunter (ed.), “The Battle of Dove Creek,” West Texas Historical Association 


Year Book, X (October, 1934), 78f. 
29Totton’s Report, Houston Daily Telegraph (undated) . 
80Fossett to Barry, January 20, 1865, Tri-Weekly Telegraph, February 21, 1865. 
31Totton to Erath (undated), Confederate Papers, Archives, Texas State Library. 
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the western rim of the valley of Dove Creek, and captured, rather 
easily it seems, the Indian horse herd. Then the Confederate 
commander (before he knew the strength of the enemy) dis- 
patched seventy-five men under Lieutenant Brooks to circle the 
Indian camp and attack along the east bank of Dove Creek from 
the southwest. It must be presumed that Fossett was working on 
possible escape routes when he made this decision. Brooks at- 
tacked from the south but was repulsed by heavy fire in which 
he lost twelve horses. By this time the militia was in full retreat, 
and Brooks hastened back to join the main body of Fossett’s 
force.** 

In the meantime, Totton’s militia had dismounted, waded 
knee-deep Dove Creek to attack the Indian camp on foot, and 
had been completely routed by the defenders. After the short 
conference with Fossett, Totton ‘‘advance[d] without delay” and 
his command “rushed forward regardless of everything, into the 
center of the encampment.” The Indians were not taken by 
surprise, but they were prepared for the attack. Armed with 
Enfield rifles, they used them well. According to Totton, the 
enemy were concealed in the brush where they could “‘pick off 
our men with but little risk to themselves.” This is another way 
of saying that the Texans were ambushed. Ferguson observed 
that four or five hundred Indians were “lying in a bank of weeds 
not twenty yards from where the militia entered the camp.” As 
the militia filed into the open the Indians fired on them “killing 
Captain Barnes, Captain Collier, and Captain Gillentine, and 
sixteen other men, and wounding several others.” Totton leaves 
the impression that his men actually drove the Indians from the 
open space around the camp into the brush, but not without 
“the loss of many valuable officers and men.” After these severe 
losses, Ferguson reports that “the militia was thrown into panic 
and fled like stampeded cattle” out of the camp with about one 
hundred Indians pursuing them, and “drove them clear off the 
field of battle, and their officers could never rally them and get 
them back any more.’ 


32Hunter (ed.), “The Battle of Dove Creek,” West Texas Historical Association 


Year Book, X (October, 1934) . 
337bid.; E. L. Deaton, Indian Fights on the Texas Frontier, 58f; Fossett to Barry, 
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As could be expected, Totton’s reports of the battle tend to 
minimize the seriousness of the defeat. He writes that after failing 
to dislodge the Indians from their positions in the dense thicket, 
he ordered his men to fall back to open ground four hundred 
yards to the rear. Since nothing had been heard from Fossett, 
Totton then ordered the wounded and “most of the men” to 
retire to the confluence of Spring and Dove creeks, three miles 
to the north. He says that further military efforts seemed useless 
and that he hoped the men might be regrouped for another 
attack the next day. There is no evidence that either Totton or 
a portion of his command remained near the scene of battle to 
assist the Confederate troops. The fight, with the state militia 
knocked out within an hour, entered the second phase. 

This phase of the Dove Creek battle began about one hour 
after the initial attack (10 o'clock) and lasted until the beginning 
of the Confederate retreat about thirty minutes before sundown. 
Fossett’s men took a position among the scattered live oaks of a 
ridge with Dove Creek to their left as they faced the Indian 
camp to the south. To the right was another small creek which 
emptied into Dove Creek below the Indian encampment. The 
grove of timber protecting the Indians was near and just above 
the junction of the two streams. The ridge occupied by Fossett's 
force was between the two creeks. The horse herd and wounded 
were stationed several hundred yards to the north under the 
protection of Jack Cureton and his scouts.** 

Since the position of the Confederate troops was between Dove 
Creek and a smaller tributary to the right, the men were caught 
in a cross fire from the Indians who crept up the channels of the 
two creeks to the left and right. This tactical disadvantage was 
responsible for a division of the Confederate force into three 
groups: (1) a small body under Fossett to hold the center, (2) a 
group under J. R. Giddens to prevent the Indians from moving 
up Dove Creek to outflank the command from the left, and (3) a 
January 20, 1865, Tri-Weekly Telegraph, February 21, 1865; Totton to Erath (un- 
dated) , Confederate Papers, Archives, Texas State Library; Totton’s Report, Hous- 
ton Daily Telegraph (undated); Erath to Burt, February 2, 1865, Confederate 
Papers, Archives, Texas State Library. 


34Hunter (ed.), “The Battle of Dove Creek,” West Texas Historical Association 
Year Book, X (October, 1934) . 
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similar force under J. A. Brooks to protect the right flank. The 
principal fighting of the day occurred along the banks of the 
two streams. 

The fighting was constant with the Indians making a strong 
attack about two o'clock in the afternoon by withdrawing from 
the left and center to attack Brooks’s right wing in great force. 
Confederate reinforcements from their left and center broke the 
spearhead of the assault; the lost ground was recovered, but the 
Indians were not followed as they retreated into their main camp. 
According to Ferguson’s account of the battle, an Indian boy 
was captured about three o'clock, and he identified the Indians 
as Kickapoos and other tribes on their way from Kansas to Mex- 
ico. This mid-afternoon contact may or may not have been the 
first identification of the Indians in question.* 

In the weeks following the Dove Creek fight rumors were 
current along the frontier of Texas that the Indians had wanted 
to be friendly, that flags of truce had been raised by the Indians 
and disregarded by Fossett’s command, and that the bearers of 
peace offers had been shot on orders. J. D. McAdoo’s report of 
the battle carries the statement that despite rumors to the con- 
trary, he “met no one who saw any flags of truce” but that it 
was currently reported on good authority that an Indian “went 
from the encampment with two children to Captain Fossett where 
he and his command had some of the Indian horses, and un- 
armed, with his hands raised” informed the captain that “they 
were friendly Indians.” In reply Fossett told the Indian that he 
recognized no friendly Indians in Texas ‘‘and thereupon ordered 
him shot, which was done.”** 

The Indian shot by Fossett’s order was identified as a ‘‘Pot- 
tawatomie,” who had a pass signed by “W. M. Ross, agent of the 
Pottawatomies,”’*’ authorizing him to hunt until February 4, 1865. 
The Indian presented this pass to Fossett before he was shot. 
A pass signed by W. M. Ross is also mentioned in the Totton and 
Fossett reports of the battle as having been found on two of the 
Indians killed. Concerning reports of demonstrations of peace, 


35] bid. 
36McAdoo to Burke, The War of the Rebellion, series I, vol. 48, part 1, p. 26f. 
37Ibid. 
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white flags, and messengers of friendship being shot, George B. 
Erath defends the commanders and declared that “there were 
certain men who retired to the rear under such misimpressions 
at the commencement of the action or before.’’** Fossett, how- 
ever, makes no attempt to dodge the issue. In reply to a communi- 
cation asking for information whether during the fight a flag 
was raised and the bearer shot, he submitted the following 
statement: 


After the fight had gone on for an hour or more a party of men 
came to me with an Indian man, and two children from 10 to 12 
years old, saying they had some prisoners and asking what should 
be done with them. They told me they had cut them off while 
attempting to get to the Indian camp. I had no conversation with 
the Indians myself. The fight was going on all around and there was 
little time for that. I remarked that in Indian fighting it was not 
customary to take prisoners. One of the men then shot the grown 
Indian. ‘The men who captured the Indian state that he had been 
out herding the horses. He said that perhaps the fight might be 
stopped by seeing the chief ... said that he was a Kickapoo, and that 
most of the Indians were Kickapoos or Pottawatomies; that they had 
come to hunt buffalo. The Indian had no flag.* 

Fossett’s command remained in contact with the Kickapoos 
throughout the day, and the accounts of how the battle ended 
vary greatly with the source. Totton and his state militia were, 
of course, not on the field of battle and cannot be relied upon 
as a source of information. Totton records, rather weakly, that 
(after the morning defeat) he “remained near the Indians with 
a few men and continued to skirmish them until nearly night 
and then fell back.” Fossett, for reasons unknown, reported that 
“at the close of the fight, some two hours before night, they [the 
Indians] had all retired into the thicket.” I. D. Ferguson, how- 
ever, tells a rather different story concerning the end of battle. 
He records that after the daylong fight “we [the Confederate 
troops] began to withdraw when the sun was half an hour high 
in the evening. The herd and wounded under Cureton moved 
first east to cross Dove Creek.” Assuming Ferguson to be correct, 


8sErath to Burt, February 2, 1865, Confederate Papers, Archives, Texas State 
Library. 

39Fossett to J. B. Barry, March 12, 1865, Texas State Gazette, April 5, 1865, 
Pp. 1, col. 3. 
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why did Fossett violate all the rules of military strategy and 
attempt a creek crossing in the face of enemy fire when he could 
easily have withdrawn to the northwest? There is no answer to 
this question. As Ferguson remembered the retreat many years 
later, while the main body of troops moved eastward between 
them and the Indians, a small detachment fought rear guard 
action. At this point in the battle the Confederate officers made 
another tactical error when they neglected to detach a group of 
men to check the channel of Dove Creek and to act as cover for 
the subsequent crossing. As the retreat got underway, the mounted 
Indians moved parallel to the command toward the point of 
crossing, but the foot Indians ceased firing and disappeared. As 
the command reached Dove Creek it was fired upon by this group 
of Indians that had crept up the channel of the stream and 
concealed themselves in the brush. The Confederates were caught 
in a heavy and destructive fire which threw the entire command 
into “confusion and disorder.” The horse herd was abandoned 
and recaptured by the Indians.*° 

After successfully crossing the creek, the Confederate force 
“fell back in great disorder to a long dry branch’ where it made 
a stand and remained long enough to allow the wounded to be 
moved some distance ahead. Finally, however, the Indians drove 
the men from the protection of the branch, and the rout “became 
a wild panic like the herd of stampeded cattle.” Order could not 
be restored and officers lost control over their companies. J. O. 
Alexander, “a white haired veteran,” was primarily responsible 
for a strong rally along a prairie ridge; this stand saved lagging 
men on wounded horses. The Indians, however, soon surrounded 
the exposed Confederate position and fired from all directions. 
When darkness fell the firing stopped and an orderly retreat 
commenced to Spring Creek, where Totton’s campfires were 
spotted—the first sight of the militia since early morning.‘ The 
combined force of Confederate and state troops had suffered a 
humiliating defeat at the hands of the angered Kickapoos, aided 
by an undetermined number of “Jayhawkers.” 


40Hunter (ed.), “The Battle of Dove Creek,” West Texas Historical Association 
Year Book, X (October, 1934), 79. 
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On the night of January 8-9, 1865, the combined command 
camped on the south bank of Spring Creek. The dead had been 
left unburied on the battlefield, provisions were lacking because 
the pack train had not arrived on the scene, and the weather was 
bitter cold. As the weary men gathered close to the campfires to 
discuss the battle, rain began to fall. By midnight the rain had 
turned to snow, which continued to fall throughout the following 
day. The morning of January 10 found the ground covered with 
twelve to fourteen inches of snow.*® The cold and hunger added 
to the misery of the men, especially the wounded. Each soldier 
had only one blanket, and a number of horses were killed to 
prevent the troops from starving. 

During the night of January 8, casualty lists were prepared 
by both commands; these revealed heavy losses in personnel. The 
Confederate force had two killed and seven wounded, while the 
losses of the several companies of the state militia amounted to 
sixteen killed and sixteen wounded. Four of the wounded—J. B. 
Dyer and J. R. Giddens of the Confederate command, and J. S. 
Mabray and N. M. Gillintine of the militia—died of their wounds 
before the Concho settlements were reached. The final casualty 
count, therefore, was for the Confederates four killed and five 
wounded, and for the militia eighteen killed and fourteen 
wounded—a total of twenty-two killed and nineteen wounded. 

The following table summarizes the Dove Creek casualties:** 


STATE MILITIA—KILLED IN ACTION 


NAME RANK Home County 
R. S. Barnes Captain Bosque 
J. S. Mabray Private Bosque 
A. E. Everett Private Bosque 
N. H. Bible Private Bosque 
S. M. Wray Private Bosque 
J. D. Steene Private Bosque 
J. Stuart Sgt. Johnson 


42Totton to Erath (undated) , Confederate Papers, Archives, Texas State Library; 
Totton’s Report, Houston Daily Telegraph (undated); Hunter (ed.), “The Battle 
of Dove Creek,” West Texas Historical Association Year Book, X (October, 1934) , 
83. 

48Names copied from S. S. Totton’s undated letter to George B. Erath, Totton’s 
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N. M. Gillintine 
W. H. Culver 
J. O. Gillintine 
John Burke 

T. Parker 

M. Cox 

B. D. Latham 
W. M. Love 

P. N. Maroney 
Francis Gipson 
George Harris 


J. C. Isaac 

C. Warloupe 
W. M. Snell 
W. E. Pearce 

A. Peters 

P. George 

W. M. Gillintine 
J. B. Bull 

H. Allerd 

B. F. Bates 
Wm. Roberts 
E. Deaton 

W. P. Grubbs 
W. J. Hallmark 
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Captain 
Captain 
Private 
Private 
Private 
Private 
Lieutenant 
Set. 
Private 
Private 
Private 


MILITIA—WoUNDED 


Lieutenant 
Private 
Private 
Private 
Sgt. 
Private 
Private 
Private 
Private 
Private 
Private 
Private 
Private 
Private 


Erath 
Erath 
Erath 
Erath 
Comanche 
Comanche 
Coryell 
Coryell 
Coryell 
Coryell 
Coryell 


Bosque 
Bosque 
Bosque 
Bosque 
Johnson 
Johnson 
Erath 
Erath 
Erath 
Erath 
Erath 
Comanche 
Coryell 
Coryell 


CONFEDERATE—KILLED IN ACTION*+ 


NAME 

J. R. Giddens 
G. M. Epperson 
W. L. Wylie 

J. B. Dyer 


B. C. Reynolds 
W. H. Gourland 
T. Dollins 

J. W. Silivant 

S. D. Wilder 


RANK 
Lieutenant 
end Corporal 
Private 
Private 


CONFEDERATE— WOUNDED 


Private 
Private 
Private 
Private 
Private 


COMPANY 
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44James Buckner Barry Papers, 1864-1865; 1865-1899, Archives, University of 
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Information regarding losses by the Kickapoos varies with 
source and author, and is, for the most part, unreliable. ‘Totton 
wrote to Erath that “the enemy lost over one hundred killed.’’** 
J. B. Barry recorded “the officers and men believe there was 
some 100 Indians killed, probably more.’’** The Houston Weekly 
Telegraph, probably using the above estimates as a basis, reported 
to its readers that one hundred of the enemy were killed.*? These 
estimates are, of course, too high. According to Henry Fossett, 
he knew of twenty-three Indians killed in the fight. The Austin 
Weekly State Gazette later carried a story of an interview at 
Eagle Pass between F. G. Huntress and members of the Kickapoo 
Indian tribe, in which the Indians reported their losses to have 
been twelve killed and eight wounded with two of the wounded 
dying after their arrival in Mexico.** 

After remaining in camp on Spring Creek during the severe 
snowstorm of January 8-10, the Confederate command and the 
militia began the long trek home on January 11, 1865. The 
wounded were carried on crude litters constructed of poles, rope, 
and wet blankets. The depth of the snow hindered progress. On 
January 15, the expedition reached the settlements on the Concho 
where the members were treated with kindness by the settlers.*® 
After pausing at Chisum’s ranch to bury the dead, the Confed- 
erate companies returned to their respective stations at Camp 
Colorado and Fort Belknap while Totton disbanded his militia 
companies after sending Erath the following note: 


Maj Erath— Concho Tex. Jany 15 1865 


Sir. I have brought the wounded to this place—then I shall leave 
them. I have disbanded the men that were with me—they are all 
walking. their horses having given out—I shall take a scout of 12 
men from this squad and go back & endeavor [to learn] what has 
become of the Indians. I will let you hear from me again in about 


10 days I am your obdt servt 
S. S. ‘Totton*® 
45Totton to Erath (undated), Confederate Papers, Archives, Texas State Library. 
46Barry to adjutant and inspector general, January 20, 1865, Archives, Univer- 
sity of Texas Library. 
47Houston Weekly Telegraph, February 10, 1865, p. 4, col. 2. 
48F. G. Huntress to R. Fink, February 9, 1865, Weekly State Gazette (Austin) , 
February 22, 1865, p. 1, col. 3. 
#9Totton to Erath (undated) , Confederate Papers, Archives, Texas State Library. 
50S. S. Totton to Major Erath, January 15, 1865, Confederate Papers, Archives, 
Texas State Library. 
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The disbanded militia started for home immediately. The 
Bosque and Coryell companies traveled by way of Mukewater 
Creek, Pecan Bayou, the Leon River, and Hulls Creek; the 
Bosque County group reached home on January 21, 1865.°* In 
the meantime, Totton and eleven men had returned to the scene 
of the Dove Creek fight. Here he found that the Indians had 
apparently left the encampment the night after the fight “aban- 
doning all their camp equippage” and other property. Totton 
reported: 


I trailed them into the plains. Their course was due West toward 
the Pecos River. It is my opinion that they went to that stream. They 
left more than $5000 worth of property in their camp, to wit: about 
1,000 Buffalo hides; 250 ovens or skillets; about 200 saddles, and 
other things too numerous to enumerate. Frying pans, pots, buckets, 
brass kettles, camp kettles, tin cups and pans, axes and coffee mills, 
by wagon loads. We found large numbers of their dead [no specific 
number given] concealed in the surrounding thickets unburied. Every- 
thing that we saw at their camp denoted that they were in regular 
communication with the Federals. Their camp consisted of 200 wig- 
wams and lodges. ‘The most of them were from 12 to 18 feet in length, 
and from 10 to 15 feet wide. From the most correct estimate that | 
can make of their strenth, there must have been at least 600 warriors. 
From all indications I think it was their intention to have wintered 
near the Concho, and at the rising of the grass in the spring send 
their families north, and with the assistance of the Jayhawkers and 
other Indians endeavor to break up our frontier settlements.** 


Totton spent January 19, 1865, on the field of battle and started 
on the long trek home the following day. He arrived at Meridian, 
Bosque County, on January 29, 1865, after more than forty days 
on the trail. The Dove Creek expedition had traversed more 
than three hundred miles of the Texas frontier to catch a band 
of unknown Indians, and, after locating them, had been defeated 
in the unnecessary fight that followed. 


51$crutchfield Papers, Archives, University of Texas Library. 


°2Totton’s Report, Houston Telegraph (undated) , Confederate Papers, Archives, 
Texas State Library. 
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Austin College in Huntsville 


DAN FERGUSON 


north about a haif mile distant and the country beyond 

for miles away. During commencement exercises when 
the building was brilliantly illuminated the illumination could 
be seen eighteen miles away,” proudly observed J. M. Fullen- 
wider. Another friend noted, “It was the handsomest College 
edifice in the state of Texas until after the close of the war and 
possibly had no peer in the Southwest. It was the pride of Hunts- 
ville, the delight of the Presbytery, and the wonder of visitors 
of that locality.”! The local “Acropolis” on Capitol Hill when 
completed in 1853, not only symbolized the highest educational 
and cultural aspirations of Old School Presbyterians of all ‘Texas 
but was a concrete manifestation of an early determination of 
the local citizenry to make of their then seventeen-year old town 
the “Athens of Texas.” 

Within a half dozen years after a trading post was established 
here in 1836, by two natives of Huntsville, Alabama, Ephriam 
and Pleasant Gray, the latter donated a tract of land on which 
was built a substantial brick building made possible through 
voluntary donations. Known as the “Brick Academy,” the build- 
ing was used first as a boys school and later as a “Female Acad- 
emy” with occasional worship services therein by the several 
denominations pending the erection of their own churches. This 
property, which was the nucleus of Huntsville’s unsuccessful bid 
of $5,417.75 for the location of Baylor University announced in 
October, 1845, was finally incorporated within the walls of the 
enlarged penitentiary. 

A second school building was erected about 1846, on a lot 
west of the cemetery and known as the ‘““Male Academy.” This 
same year marked the appearance of the town’s first newspaper, 
The Texas Banner. On July 18, 1846, Walker County was 


G |’ [Austin College] overlooked the town in the valley 


1p. E. Wallace, “A History of Austin College,” M. A. Thesis, Austin College 
(1924), 84. 
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organized and through the enterprise of J. C. Smith, Henderson 
Yoakum, and Robert Smither, subscriptions were raised for the 
erection of a public building in the center of the square thereby 
assuring to Huntsville the choice as county seat. The following 
year was no less significant in that it witnessed the location of 
the newly created penitentiary which was then deemed a very 
worthwhile acquisition. The first Sunday School (Union) had 
its beginning the same year.’ 

A more ambitious and far-reaching move was sought when 
local leaders asked the electorate of Texas to name Huntsville as 
the state’s capital. The Constitution of 1845, provided that the 
capital should remain in Austin for five years after which time 
an election should be held to determine its location for the 
ensuing twenty years. Huntsville lost to Austin as did Tehuacana 
Hills which place, two decades later, became the seat of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian school, Trinity University. 

Recovering quickly from the temporary disappointment occa- 
sioned by the failure to get the capitol, Huntsville’s leaders joined 
by the college trustees sought to enhance the prestige of the infant 
school—then but little more than a year old—when in January, 
1851, the trustees authorized the president to apply to the legis- 
lature for a change of name from Austin College to “The Texas 
University” should he think the interests of the school could be 
furthered thereby.* Widely discussed at this time was a proposal 
to divide equally the fifty leagues of public lands set aside by the 
state for a university of the first class and from same create two 
universities: one for West Texas and one for East Texas. Imme- 
diately sensing the possibilities of the situation and recognizing 
the potential benefits that might accrue to a school already in 
existence the board sought thus to prepare for any opportunity. 

But President Samuel McKinney, being a practical and expe- 
rienced school man and a thoroughgoing realist, suffered no 
illusions of grandeur concerning either himself or the new school. 
He was quite content with the name suggested by Daniel Baker, 
who had prevailed against the resolution of August 20, 1849, 

?Harry F. Estill, “The Old Town of Huntsville,” Southwestern Historical Quar- 


terly, III (April, 1900) , 265-278. 
3Minutes of Trustees of Austin College, I, 16. 
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adopted by the Huntsville Presbyterian church calling for the 
name of ‘San Jacinto College should it go into operation.’ 
Thoroughly familiar with the local situation by reason of his 
several years’ teaching experience in the “Male Academy,” Mc- 
Kinney, at the time of his election on April 5, 1850, lost no time 
in organizing the classes in the new school, using the old thirty- 
five by sixty-foot building. In short, it was still a boys school, a 
preparatory school, instead of a college, under new ownership 
and sponsorship. The enrollment increased so fast that before 
the end of the first year temporary classrooms were set up in the 
Masonic Lodge Building on the north side of the square. 

Meanwhile, in the spring of 1851, the board of trustees con- 
tracted with W. M. Barrett of Huntsville, to erect a two story 
brick structure on the George W. Rogers five-acre tract on Capitol 
Hill—a name effectively revealing its intended use. Barrett agreed 
to furnish all material except brick, lime, and tin roofing. The 
last two items were obtained by Daniel Baker, while the building 
committee purchased from Connor and Royal 300,000 brick and 
from the state penitentiary a brick kiln.* 

Although scheduled for completion the last Monday in July, 
1852, the building was only partially ready for occupancy when 
the overcrowded preparatory department moved in the follow- 
ing October. As explained by the executive committee, the 
completion was delayed by shortage of funds and the erection 
of the cupola, which seems to have been an afterthought. Ap- 
proximately $11,000 had been expended in the two years of 
which $800 was for improvement of the grounds, and the total 
expenditure reached $18,000 before completion. 

The building as completed was eighty by fifty feet with eight 
rooms, each of which measured twenty-two and one-half feet 
square, and two assembly rooms, thirty-five by forty feet. Four 
large ‘Tuscan style columns supported a balcony in front, while 
a cupola, the pinnacle of which reached seventy feet, crowned 
the whole. This building, the sole structure erected for Austin 
College in Huntsville, served a unique purpose in that it housed 
~ 4Harry F. Estill, “The Old Town of Huntsville,” Southwestern Historical Quar- 


terly, III (April, 1900) , 273. 
5P. E. Wallace, “A History of Austin College,” M. A. Thesis, Austin College, 
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the second oldest church-supported school existing today in ‘Texas 
as well as the second oldest state-supported college. Superimposed 
as it was on a vanishing frontier way of life, the college presented 
a striking and dramatic contrast to the lingering wigwam era. 
From the top of the hill to town stretched Huntsville’s first 
sidewalk, built of small logs and covered with layers of tanbark. 
Over this passageway the Polk County Indians in the course of 
their pilgrimages to General Sam Houston enjoyed galloping 
their ponies and making the tanbark fly." 

Eight ministers, thirty-two churches, and four hundred com- 
municants. could not maintain on the frontier a college as pro- 
jected here, and none realized this more clearly than did the 
newly created agent, Reverend Daniel Baker. While McKinney 
was busy preparing his students for collegiate rank, Baker was 
soliciting operating funds and endowments. Within a few days 
after his appointment, Agent Baker started on his first tour, 
visiting Houston, Galveston, New Orleans, Memphis, Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia, New York, Washington, Baltimore, Savannah, Au- 
gusta, Mobile, and intermediate points. For his efforts he was 
able to report $4,165 and one gift of nearly 15,000 acres of land 
donated by Reverend Benjamin Chase of Natchez, Mississippi. 

Meanwhile in Huntsville, McKinney had employed as an in- 
structor, J. M. B. Brown, well-educated native of Ireland. In 
September, 1850, Reverend W. C. Somerville was named _ prin- 
cipal of the preparatory department which place he filled with 
credit until 1858. By reason of his thorough training in La- 
Fayette College and Princeton Theological Seminary, his pure, 
clear-cut English, his reputation as an excellent drillmaster in 
Latin, and his superior knowledge of Greek, Somerville was 
able to give the desired emphasis to the classics. Mathematics 
and science received generous attention from McKinney who 
personally gave the instruction in these subjects. Late in 1852, 
A. E. Thom was employed as an instructor. During the same 
year the board appropriated $500 for the purchase of “philo- 
sophical apparatus,” later known as physics equipment. 

By February 23, 1853, the board of trustees felt the school 
was sufficiently organized to justify the adoption of the “Course 


Huntsville Jtem, March 6, 1941, Section IV, 6. 
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of Study and Rules” recommended by the committee on edu- 
cation. This announcement was prefaced with the entrance re- 
quirements of the college in language as follows: 

“The qualification of candidates for admission to the Fresh- 
man class requires a knowledge of English grammar, vulgar 
and decimal fractions, geography, Latin and Greek grammar, 
including Latin prosody, Caesar’s Commentaries, Cicero’s Ora- 
tions, the first six books of Aeneid and Jacob’s Greek Reader 
or its equivalent.” 

Once admitted, the Freshmen could expect a continuation 
of the classics, including Odes of Horace, Xenophon’s Anabasis 
and Latin exercises with algebra added for the first session, fol- 
lowed by Horace’s Satire, Xenophon’s Memorabilia in the sec- 
ond half with increasing emphasis on mathematics covering 
plane, spherical, and descriptive geometry, and, for first time, 
history and ancient geography. 

After meeting the requirements of Rule XII, wherein “no 
student shall be advanced to a higher class until he has satis- 
fied the faculty of his proficiency in the studies prescribed in 
the preceding class,” the student in the second year continued 
his Latin exercises with the Epistles of Horace supplemented 
by his introduction to Greek in the exercises and Demosthenes’ 
De Corona. The real emphasis was on mathematics, including 
plane and spherical trigonometry, surveying, perspective, and 
analytical geometry, the latter being completed during the sec- 
ond session. Here again was a heavy schedule of classics in- 
cluding Cicero’s de Oficia Amicitia de Senectute, and Homer's 
Iliad. 

With electives then unknown, the Junior was prescribed dif- 
ferentials, Spanish language ad lib, Juvenal, Euripides, natural 
theology and evidences of Christianity followed in the second 
session by mechanics, astronomy, French ad-lib, Sophocles, archi- 
tecture, and botany. 

Only in the Senior year was any variety afforded. The year 
began with optics, electricity, mineralogy, mental philosophy, 
poetry, Horace, Aristotle, and rhetoric. Finally, to attain the 
Bachelor of Arts degree, the Senior, in his last half-year, was 
required to master moral philosophy, chemistry, mineralogy, 
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geology, and the Constitution of the United States, followed 
by a general review in all subjects. 

After the general review at the end of the college course, 
each student was then publicly examined in the presence of 
the board and if approved, he was eligible for the solemn and 
pontifical ceremony of graduation specifically providing (Rule 
XIV) that ‘Each graduate when so pronounced shall be en- 
titled to a diploma upon payment of the fee prescribed below. 
The diploma so conferred shall be on parchment in the Latin 
Language signed by the faculty and three or more of the Trustees 
under seal of the College attested by the Secretary.” 

Graduation, even though it required a thorough mastery of 
the prescribed curriculum, was not accomplished without strict 
compliance with the remainder of the rules. Evidence of good 
moral character was the first prerequisite for admission. If 
classified in the preparatory department, the student had to 
pay in advance to the treasurer fees for the first and second 
sessions as follows: spelling, reading, and writing, $12.50; gram- 
mar, geography, and arithmetic, $15.00; algebra, geometry, and 
bookkeeping, $15.00; Latin and Greek preparatory, $15.00. Rule 
XXVII provided: “In College proper there shall be paid by 
each student per session in advance a fee of $25 and also a 
fee of $1 to be applied to police the College, furnishing fuel, 
etc. Also a fee of fifty cents per session shall be paid by such 
as wish the use of the Library.’” 

As a reminder of the type of behavior expected of the student 
Rule VI stated “All immorality such as swearing, obscenity, 
playing cards, and intemperance, visiting grocers and loitering 
in the village are expressly prohibited” and Rule XXI stated 
“students are responsible upon proof for defacing building or 
furniture.” However, negation itself was not sufficient and the 
training for positive virtues was emphasized. In addition to 
diligent application, class attendance, and conducting himself 


7This schedule of fees evidently represents a reduction since Huntsville Item of 
March 12, 1853, observes: “We have been informed at the recent meeting of the 
Trustees of Austin College the fees for tuition were considerably reduced. This is 
important. They have heretofore been so high that it has been absolutely cheaper 
for parents and guardians to send young men to Kentucky or Pennsylvania for an 
education than to keep them here.” 
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with propriety and dignity, the student was required every 
morning at stated hours to begin his daily work by chapel at- 
tendance where prayer was observed and on Sunday ‘“‘students 
are expected to attend public worship on Sunday morning and 
Bible Classes in the afternoon in the College Chapel or else- 
where unless excused by parents or guardians or from Con- 
scientious scruples” (Rule IX). Penalties prescribed of- 
fenses shall be a fine, reprimand, suspension or dismission from 
College.” In order to make the observance of the rules more 
effective and to impress the student further with the seriousness 
of college, he was required to sign the following pledge: “I, 
BD tae ts , promise on the honor of a gentleman that I will 
faithfully observe and keep the rules of Austin College so far 
as I can do so while I remain a student of the same.” 

The students were not the only ones subjected to drastic 
regulations but professors and instructors alike were affected 
by the Rules and Regulations of February 23, 1853. Rule I 
made of the faculty a “Tribunal for correction of offenses and 
examination of charges against students a record of which shall 
be kept by the Secretary.” Also it was “the duty of the Faculty 
to watch over the morals of the students under their care and 
recommend to them by precept and example the orderly and 
virtuous life’’ (Rule VII). As an aid to the realization of this 
ideal, each of the instructors and professors was responsible for 
checking the chapel attendance and “Each Professor shall keep 
a general roll entering thereon each violation of Rules and 
general deportment fixing to each offense a relative value. At 
the end of each session the standing of each student in studies 
as well as conduct is reported to parents” (Rule XXX). The 
adoption by the faculty of necessary books, the order of pro- 
ceedings and examination at commencement, and authorizing 
the lending of library books were matters covered by the 
rules.* 

More specifically the secretary “shall have charge of the 
Library and all books and papers belonging to the College 
and shall be responsible for same. He shall keep a receipt book 


8P. E. Wallace, “A History of Austin College,” M. A. Thesis, Austin College 
(1924) 89-91. 
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and record each book taken out. None but students in College, 
Professors and Trustees can take books and must return them 
in two weeks” (Rule XVIII). The next rule provides that the 
secretary ‘‘shall attend to all correspondence of the College, 
keeping parents and guardians advised of all that may be nec- 
essary” (Rule XIX), and finally “The Secretary shall keep a 
record of all limited and perpetual scholarships, showing. is- 
suance dates, holders, transfers, etc. Also keep or cause to be 
kept all meteorological observation with Smithsonian Insti- 
tution” (Rule XXVI). 

President McKinney further strengthened his organization in 
the same year, 1853, by adding to the faculty Reverend N. H. 
Penland as professor of languages in which subject he was 
ably assisted by Professor Somerville. To the physical equip- 
ment was added $1,500 worth of books and the board also 
appropriated $500 for the purchase of chemical and philosophical 
apparatus. At the June meeting of the board three local mem- 
bers, “Sam Houston, Henderson Yoakum and John Branch were 
constituted a committee to inquire into the conditions and 
progress of the College.’”” Out of the committee’s action arose 
a difference between Sam Houston and President McKinney 
resulting in the latter’s resignation on June 29. 

In casting about for a suitable person to fill the vacancy 
the board turned to Daniel Baker, who at the time was in 
North Carolina. To his wife Baker wrote, “I have not accepted 
nor do I intend to accept until I can know what duties will 
be required of me,” and to the board he later wrote, “I had 
never sought the office and did not consider myself properly 
qualified to discharge its high duties.” Nevertheless, he did 
accept, arrived in Huntsville by stage and delivered his inaugural 
address on November 21. McKinney’s brief three-year adminis- 
tration had brought the school from its inception, through the 
blueprint stage, the brick-and-mortar period of its own build- 
ing, the assembly of a working faculty, the launching of a pre- 
paratory department, the promulgation of a college curriculum, 
and finally the instruction of the first collegiate class almost 
to the eve of its graduation. Baker, being well aware of the 
enduring foundation efforts of the “organizer of Austin College,” 
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felt the duties of the presidency would not preclude him from 
acting as part-time agent. 

Daniel Baker’s title as “Father of Austin College” derived 
not so much from his part in naming the school, the location, 
and the selection of the first president, but rather from his 
prodigious efforts as its agent. Encouraged by the success of 
his first tour, Baker was ready for his second tour as agent by 
early spring of 1851. Renewing contacts of the previous year 
in Galveston, Houston, New Orleans, and Mobile, Baker made 
a thorough and intensive canvass of the smaller places of Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee, and parts of Kentucky, Missouri, and Texas, 
and for his efforts was able to show $4,000 subscribed including 
$1,000 from the Texas Emigration Land Company of Kentucky. 

Baker started on his third tour on February 1, 1852. On 
this tour he reported donations from Canton, Columbus, and 
Gainesville, Georgia, Tuscaloosa Presbytery and Eutaw, Ala- 
bama. In Charleston, South Carolina, Baker raised $300 and 
in near-by Columbia, $200 more. Combining revivals with 
money-raising efforts in the smaller places such as Bishopville, 
Indiantown, Marrs Bluff, and Sumpterville, South Carolina, 
Baker was able to raise from $50 to $300 in each place. Return- 
ing through Alabama, he was robbed of $1,000, of which $600 
was fortunately recovered in Montgomery. 

On his fourth tour, beginning in February, 1853, Baker went 
directly to Midway, Georgia, the place of his birth, where, 
without solicitation, he was given $240. Going from Savannah 
through the Carolinas, he was able to collect and send $4,000 
before learning of his election to the presidency.® 

Since Baker had known Samuel McKinney in Holly Springs, 
Mississippi, and had urged the latter’s removal to Huntsville 
for the purpose of taking over as principal of the Male Academy 
(also known as Stovall Academy) and since he had occasion to 
observe at firsthand the solid foundation of Austin College, 
the new head felt justified in attempting the dual role of 
president and agent. Then, too, Baker had other fields to ex- 
plore. Feeling embarrassed over repeatedly asking citizens of 


9W. M. Baker, The Life and Labours of the Reverend Daniel Baker (Third 
Edition, Philadelphia, 1859) , 487-533. 
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older states for contributions, he was now determined to ap- 
peal again to the Texas legislature for help. As early as June 
24, 1851, the day after the laying of the cornerstone, the board 
of trustees adopted the following resolution: “Resolved that 
the President be requested to make application either in person 
or otherwise to the Legislature for an appropriation of land 
or other means as a donation to Austin College and that the 
Executive Committee be instructed to give their aid in carrying 
out the object of the resolution.” Pursuant to this authori- 
zation, Baker together with others in the fall of the same year 
petitioned for land grants pointing out what had been done 
for Rutersville College. The matter was referred to the com- 
mittee on education on November 3. Nothing further came 
of it. 

In his new role Baker decided on a new approach. Late in 
1853, he called the friends of education together in Austin, 
which gathering took the name of Education Convention. Its 
members not only exchanged ideas with each other, but in- 
fluenced the legislature to the extent of obtaining the enactment 
of the Public School Law of 1854. Still Baker was unable to 
achieve his objective—legislative help for Austin College. Again 
on November 7, 1855, he memorialized the Sixth Legislature 
calling attention to what other states had done for their colleges 
and reminding his auditors that Austin College had granted 
degrees and established a law department. He was invited to 
the floor of the senate and had his cause recommended by 
the governor but always his proposals fell short of final passage. 
The fear of union of church and state always proved an in- 
superable barrier for Baker’s efforts. 

His final attempt of November 26, 1857, was made ten 
months after his resignation as president and only two weeks 
prior to his death. It embodied a plea for an appropriation of 
$1,000 and one league of land for each $10,000 worth of prop- 
erty obtained by private subscription and was to apply to all 
colleges able to qualify. The measure passed to the third reading 
but likewise failed because of objection to state aid for de- 
nominational schools as tending to unite church and state.’ 


10P. E. Wallace, “A History of Austin College,” M. A. Thesis, Austin College 
(1924), 100. 
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Meanwhile, the Huntsville successes compensated for the 
Austin disappointments. The college conferred its first degrees 
in 1854. The Bachelor of Arts degrees were awarded to J. H. 
Banton, valedictorian of Huntsville, and Livingston O. Black 
of Brazoria, who delivered an oration in Latin. Huntsville 
during the year was host to the second meeting of the Education 
Convention whose members were rejoicing over the passage of 
the Public School Law. The printing of 500 catalogues of 
Austin College reflected with pride the sound condition of the 
school and named the seventeen trustees, four faculty members 
and officers, two Seniors, one Junior, seven Sophomores and 
eleven Freshmen. 

Anticipating a larger field of service, the board in 1854, ap- 
pointed Henderson Yoakum, Judge Abner Lipscomb, and 
Daniel Baker, a committee to report on the advisability of or- 
ganizing a law department. Their report recommended the 
creation of such a department and the offering of two years work 
of two sessions, each session covering four months. It was pro- 
posed that the law school be self-sustaining and to accomplish 
this a charge of $50 per session was fixed. Judge R. T. Wheeler 
of Huntsville, one time associate justice of the Supreme Court 
of Texas, was employed at $1,000 to be paid presumably from 
the fees. In 1856, L. O. Black, J. H. Banton, Benton Randolph, 
and L. E. Trezevant were awarded the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws. No mention was made of the law school in catalogues 
subsequent to 1856. Presumably it was not self-sustaining. It is 
known that Judge Wheeler was subsequently identified with 
Baylor University’s Law School in Independence. 

With the school functioning smoothly and the need for funds 
becoming more urgent, Baker took the road in April, 1854, 
on his fifth tour. Throughout Alabama, Georgia, and the Caro- 
linas he found the demands for his services as an evangelist 
were considerable but the yield in cash for Austin College 
when totaled was disappointing. Andrew Cunningham of Talle- 
dega, Alabama, in 1854, gave a league of land on Rio Frio. Later 
he gave an additional 1,276 acres. Austin Bryan of Brazoria 
donated 30614 acres on Buffalo Bayou and from J. M. Mc- 
Cormick came a gift of 1,170 acres on San Bernard River. These 
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lands were used to pay college debts and establish professorships. 
Baker’s sixth and final tour in behalf of the school’s finances 
was confined largely to East Texas and the total realized on this 
and all previous journeys was in excess of $100,000, in which 
amount was included cash, notes, pledges, and lands. 

The administration of the assets, however, suffered from the 
lack of a well-defined policy that might have husbanded its 
resources. In 1851, cash, notes, and subscriptions, totaled ap- 
proximately $10,000 with expenditures half that amount. Pro- 
gressively the balance carried over each year became smaller 
until 1854, when there was only seventy-one cents on hand. 
This condition led to a diverted and haphazard use of the lands, 
much of which had fallen into the hands of squatters. Some 
tracts were disposed of without proper authority or without 
appraisal of its value as in the case of Professor A. E. Thom 
being granted one-fourth of a league in lieu of his salary. Other 
tracts were given in satisfaction of lawsuits instituted by long- 
deferred creditors. 

Ironically enough, as the school reached its peak attendance 
in 1855, the deficit began to mount rapidly. The minutes of 
the annual board meeting in 1856 reflected the “indebtedness 
considerable.” Enrollment dropped from eighty-four to eighty 
and of this number nine were in the law department and 
forty-eight were in the preparatory department. Without ex- 
planation the law department was then closed. In 1857, a 
series of reverses began that all but closed the school. On 
January 16, Baker resigned as president in order to give his 
full time to raising money. The place was offered to Governor 
Swain, president of the University of North Carolina, but he 
declined. Reverend J. W. Miller likewise declined. Meanwhile 
acting Vice-President A. E. Thom was made acting president 
which position he filled until December 15, 1858. A portion 
of the time he held office more or less by default since the 
board failed to get a quorum at its spring meeting thereby 
postponing the election of a president. Baker’s death on De- 
cember 10, 1857, followed by Yoakum’s passing a few months 
later coupled with Somerville’s resignation as head of the pre- 
paratory department stripped the school of its driving power 
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as well as its cohesion. Slowly it was coming to a complete halt 
in a mire of doubt, debt, and dissolution. The financial struc- 
ture supporting it was rapidly deteriorating. 

Friction and discord between the students and faculty de- 
veloped into an open break in 1858, over the annual party. 
The two societies, Clay Union and Philomatheon, following 
an established custom, arranged a party to be held in the build- 
ing on the night following graduation. Frank Sexton, one of 
the two graduates of Wesley College of San Augustine and a 
rising political figure of consequence, was the invited speaker 
and guest of honor for the event. For this occasion a dance 
was planned which hy faculty rules was taboo. When the stu- 
dents were ordered to desist in their plans they became re- 
bellious and the entire Senior class left. Two ringleaders, C. T. 
Hill and W. T. Hill, were suspended and refused diplomas 
until they made amends. These young men made satisfactory 
statements to the board in 1860, and were finally granted 
diplomas as of 1858. This affair reduced attendance, disar- 
ranged classification and almost ruined the college. The board 
noted, ‘““Had a more conciliatory course been pursued, we are 
convinced the ends of discipline might have been accomplished.” 
Resignations by the professors and instructors left a faculty of 
only two in 1858. By this time the school’s debt was in excess 
of $6,300. The presidency went begging having been declined 
by Reverend R. H. Byers and Reverend W. M. Baker, a son 
of Daniel Baker. Reference is made to the school’s being open 
at times during 1858-1859, but all was silent as to the number 
of students. 

Finally, in its darkest hour, the board found its Moses to 
lead it out of the wilderness—at least temporarily. On December 
15, 1858, Reverend Rufus W. Bailey of the faculty was elected 
president and instructed to reorganize the school now tempo- 
rarily closed. The new president had to his credit a long list 
of accomplishments. His rich and varied experience inspired 
the hope for a solution of Austin College’s difficulties. Born 
in 1793, Bailey graduated from Dartmouth in 1812, and studied 
law under Daniel Webster. Bailey soon turned to the min- 
istry, finished in Andover Theological Seminary, and was or- 
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dained a pastor in the Congregational church in 1818. Shortly 
thereafter he turned to teaching, however, beginning at Dart- 
mouth. He taught at Military Academy on Norwich Plain, 
Salisbury Academy in New Hampshire, Blue Hill Academy in 
Maine, and Female School in North Carolina. Next he organized 
Pittsfield Female Academy in Massachusetts, Richland School 
in South Carolina, and Augusta Female Academy in Staunton, 
Virginia, later known as Mary Baldwin Seminary. He was of- 
fered the presidency of the University of Vermont which was 
declined. Ill health forced him south in 1854 and in March, 
1855, he was elected to the chair of languages in Austin College. 
Two years later he became agent and finally at the end of the 
third year he was named Austin College’s third president, serv- 
ing until 1862 when poor health forced his retirement. 

Bailey's first move was to reorganize the faculty. Reverend 
Joseph Calvin, who had an M.A. from Jefferson College and was 
a graduate of Princeton Seminary and known to the students 
as the “walking library,” was added. ‘Then came J. H. Pentecost, 
adjunct professor of mathematics and W. F. Perrie, instructor, 
followed by that “all around scholar,” B. F. Grady, A.M., of 
North Carolina University, who proved to be quite a drawing 
card for new students. The board was pleased with the change 
and ‘“‘approved as being neither more nor less than the wants 
of the institution require.” 

But a far more difficult situation was yet to be faced. The 
school’s finances were in a precarious position. Reverend R. H. 
Byers, the newly elected agent, had been able to raise only a 
meager sum wholly inadequate for the needs. In September, 
1860, the threat of levy under execution to satisfy a judgment 
of $400 brought the board into a called meeting. Here they 
learned that Bailey had already satisfied out of his own slender 
means one judgment creditor of $700, and the debt was now 
$7,000 drawing interest at 10 per cent. Hesitatingly, the board 
commissioned the president to raise $10,000 and, reluctantly, 
Bailey accepted the assignment. Plunging immediately into the 
unwelcome task, he was well on his way to complete accomplish- 
ment when the dark clouds of war brought a total eclipse in 
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1861. In June, Bailey recommended a temporary closing of the 
school for a year but continued to serve as president until 
1862, without salary, in an effort to improve the finances. The 
building, with its surrounding fence rotted down, its doors 
and windows in urgent need of repairs, and without a much- 
needed stove for heating, was turned over to a Mr. Grady for 
a private school. 

In 1862, the board again elected Samuel McKinney president. 
His prospects were far more discouraging than at the outset 
of his first administration. Upon taking the position he was 
offered no salary and no assurance of financial aid. Despite the 
handicaps of war, he was able to raise the attendance from 
twenty to eighty-nine, most of whom were in the preparatory 
department. Fees were fixed at $25 for the year. The veteran 
president had as assistants his two sons, R. A. and A. T., and 
A. T. had been teaching for two years. Attendance increased 
to 125 during the school year of 1863-1864, but dropped to 
120 the following year. The large enrollment anticipated with 
the end of the Civil War failed to materialize largely because 
of the bankrupt condition of the country together with the 
understandable desires of the impatient returning soldiers to 
get started on their civilian occupations after a four-year inter- 
ruption. The lack of patronage of the college proper was well 
reflected in the startling fact that from 1860 to 1876 the school 
graduated an average of one every four years. The four awarded 
degrees were R. A. McKinney in 1866, William B. Gillespie 
in 1869, and William Boyd and William Smith in 1874. 

Early in his second administration, McKinney appealed to 
the board for relief, insisting that constant teaching together 
with administrative duties was taxing his strength; but the 
board could only urge that he do his best. He was, however, 
granted full authority to regulate the matter of fees taking 
for tuition “currency, produce and other commodities as he 
may deem best.” The collapse of the Confederacy and the 
passing of its currency and bonds gravely impaired the value 
of the assets of the school. So tangled were its finances that 
the executive committee was unable to determine their true 
status. In 1869, A. T. McKinney was appointed to tabulate 
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a statement of the assets and liabilities. His report indicated 
$1,500 in notes, 10,000 acres of land of doubtful value, or a 
total in assets of $21,650 against which there stood liabilities 
to the extent of $18,000 of which $7,000 had already been 
carried to the courts by impatient creditors. 

The college opened in September, 1870, with two students, 
one came the next day and two more the following day. Before 
Christmas sixteen had enrolled. In October, Dr. McKinney 
made known to the board his desire to resign as soon as his 
successor could qualify. Dr. Samuel M. Luckett became president 
in January, 1871. At the outset of his administration he found 
one professor, sixteen students, and a $26,000 debt. Immediately, 
he entered the field as fiscal agent where for seven years he 
worked with a persistent determination to ward off foreclosure. 
In November, 1871, the executive committee employed Reverend 
J. Rosemond to take charge of the forty-three students, which 
number dwindled to twelve by the end of the year. The fol- 
lowing session Professor C. P. Estill (later connected with Sam 
Houston Normal Institute) assisted by Professor A. C. Woodall 
took charge after A. J. Burke of Houston had guaranteed their 
salaries for a year. The registration increased from twenty-nine 
at the beginning to forty-three at the end of the year. By 1873, 
the attendance had dropped to twenty-seven, all of whom resided 
in Huntsville. 

Meanwhile, in the fall of 1873, Luckett traveled four hundred 
miles on horseback through East Texas in an effort to collect 
obligations due the college without realizing a dime. He did 
get a single donation of $5. More encouragement came the fol- 
lowing six months outside of Texas, when he was able to report 
$4,856 collected from northern and southern churches in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, New York, and Maryland. 

Returning to Huntsville, Luckett compromised the Perry 
claim of $3,500 for $2,250 and the Hill claim of $3,000 was 
settled for $1,800. During 1874, he raised $4,700 from Texas 
churches. By November the debts totalled $9,425 and to offset 
these he had $1,500 in promises and 800 acres of land some of 
which was burdened with accumulated delinquent taxes for the 
preceding twenty years. The debts were reduced to $8,720 by 
1875, and paid off entirely within the following two years. 
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The troubles that beset Austin College were not confined 
to war and finances. Huntsville had a smallpox scare in 1864, 
which reduced the attendance. Two years later yellow fever 
had a far more devastating effect when every fifth inhabitant 
was a victim. Thereafter the enrollment of non-resident stu- 
dents diminished to the vanishing point. The shifting of popu- 
lation following the Civil War, the opening of new territory 
by railroad development, and the small enrollment at Austin 
College, at last, provoked a desire for its relocation. 

The talk crystallized into action when the Synod in 1873, 
appointed W. K. Marshall and D. McGregor as a committee 
to investigate the advisability of a move. In order to overcome 
the legal barrier to removal, a charter amendment was made by 
legislative enactment which authorized the removal by the Synod 
from its then location provided that: “the buildings and grounds 
revert back to the City of Huntsville.” At a board meeting in 
Huntsville in August, 1874, the president called attention to the 
small number of out-of-town students attributing this to the 
run-down condition of the buildings and grounds and the fre- 
quent reports that the college had been located elsewhere. 

At the Synod meeting in Jefferson in 1874, Luckett reported 
not a single student from a distance had registered because of 
the removal report. Immediately a vote was taken resulting in 
nine for and four against removal. The board then appointed 
Reverend S. M. Luckett, W. K. Marshall, John A. Smylie, J. W. 
Neil, and D. McGregor, a committee to invite definite proposals. 
The chairman of this committee reported to the board in August, 
1875, that he had visited Austin, Wallace Prairie, Marshall, and 
Tyler relative to a possible location at one of these points. At 
the same time, Waverly, Denison, Sherman, and Georgetown 
presented their propositions for the coveted location. Tyler and 
Austin each offered $20,000, while Georgetown tendered $35,000. 
The board expressed a preference for a North Texas location 
preferably on the Central Railroad (later known as Houston 
and ‘Texas Central) and that such offer be accompanied by at 
least a $35,000 bonus either in money or its equivalent. 

Sherman met the prescribed requirement and its citizens 
pledged the necessary $35,000, the bulk of which was in town lots 
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and farm lands. Because of excessive valuation only $15,000 was 
subsequently realized from the subscription. At a board meeting 
in Sherman on February 10, 1876, in which A. J. Burke held 
seven proxies and another not on the board held two proxies 
a formal acceptance was made. R. E., Sherill, E. P. Gregg and 
F. M. Good were appointed to act with C. C. Brinkley, R. A. 
Chapman, and F. W. Sumner to collect subscriptions, secure an 
architect, select a site, and have a building constructed pursuant 
to the terms of a contract. The board further directed the 
president to move all the college equipment to Sherman in time 
to open school in September, 1876. 

The Synod subsequently ratified the action taken and the 
board, anticipating that some question might arise on its 
removal vote, again ratified its own act in July, 1877, in its 
following Declaration of Removal: 


In pursuance of the express will of the Synod of Texas, the Board 
of Trustees did on the 10th day of February, 1876, at Sherman, Texas, 
remove the said Austin College from Huntsville, its then location 
to Sherman, Texas, in compliance with a contract that day accepted 
and entered into by the citizens of Sherman. 

Resolved therefore that the action of said Board of Trustees 
in removing said Austin College from Huntsville and locating the 
same at Sherman, and putting the same in operation is hereby 
ratified and confirmed to relate back and take effect on and from 
said 1oth day of February, 1876, and by the authority in us vested 
by the amended charter of said Austin College, we the said Trustees 
do hereby declare that the said Austin College is and was on said 
10th day of February, 1876, removed from Huntsville, and located 
at Sherman, Texas.'* 


Left behind in Huntsville was Professor C. P. Estill who con- 
ducted a school for the remainder of the session. The building, 
which had crowned Capitol Hill for approximately a quarter 
of a century as a beacon housing the weakened but persistent 
and vital flame, was destined to experience a change of lights. 
Participating in that transition and connected with the old 
and new was Professor Estill. 
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Che Claim of Cevas to Greer County 


BERLIN B. CHAPMAN 
Ill 


Arts I and II of this article related how Texas for more 

than a third of a century exercised all the sovereign pow- 

ers of a state over Greer County, until the county was 
found by a Supreme Court decision in 1896 to be outside her 
borders. Attention was given to difficulties of locating the one 
hundredth meridian. Part III relates how the location of the 
meridian was finally determined, deals with the claim of Greer 
County to school lands within Texas, and with questions of 
land titles that arose within Greer County. 

For more than thirty years after the decision in the Greer 
County case the true one hundredth meridian was not definitely 
determined. The case did not involve any part of the boundary 
of Texas north of Red River. Nor did the well-known case of 
Oklahoma v. Texas (1923), arising from the discovery of oil in 
the bed of Red River, settle any dispute north of the river. 
Yet, had it not been for that case “in all probability the contro- 
versy as to the meridian line would have continued to sleep, at 
least for many years.’’** 

Congress by an act of January 15, 1901, authorized and di- 
rected the secretary of the interior to cause to be established and 
fixed the intersection of the true one hundredth meridian with 
the south fork of Red River, by the most accurate and scientific 
methods, and at said intersection cause a suitable monument 
to be erected on the ground.** The secretary of the interior on 
May 31 detailed Arthur D. Kidder, examiner of surveys, to 


91Mark L. Goodwin, “Border Strip, 28,500 Acres is Texas Gain,” Dallas Morning 
News, March 18, 1930. 

“Oklahoma won the suit, but lost the oil ... and the Texas legislature retaliated 
by filing suit for a narrow strip of land on the western side of Oklahoma. It was 
a century-old claim that Texas had, but had lost interest in until the Red river 
controversy arose.” Alvin Rucker, “Surveying the 100th Meridian,” Daily Okla- 
homan, Jan. 29, 1928. See also Oklahoma v. Texas, U. S. Reports, CCLX, 606; 
ibid., CCLXIX, 314. 

®2Statutes, XXXI, 731. 
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make the necessary observations and calculations and to establish 
the point of intersection of the true one hundredth meridian 
with Red River under the provisions of the act of Congress. 
The one hundredth meridian as determined by Kidder inter- 
sected the south fork of Red River at a point 3,699.7 feet east of 
the initial monument used by Jones and Brown, and 97.6 feet 
west of Pritchett’s location. Kidder marked the point of inter- 
section with a sandstone monument on the north side of the 
stream. His report®* was adopted by Secretary E. A. Hitchcock 
who transmitted it to the House of Representatives on Feb- 
ruary g, 1903, stating that he had caused the intersection of the 
true one hundredth meridian with the Red River to be deter- 
mined and established in accordance with the act of 1901. 

An act of the legislature of Texas in April, 1903, directed 
that the monument established by Kidder be accepted as cor- 
rectly located.** Congress did not accept the location of the 
monument as the correct location of the intersection of the true 
meridian and the south fork, nor provide for the establishment 
and marking of the boundary northward therefrom. Under 
instructions from the General Land Office, Kidder, in 1903, 
retraced the ‘‘old one hundredth meridian” from the Red River 
to the parallel of 36° 30’, and marked upon the ground the 
point of intersection.** He arranged a table showing the distance 
from every identified mile corner on this meridian “to the true 
one hundredth meridian, as determined astronomically in 1902 
and 1903.” 

The location of the eastern boundary of Texas north of 
Red River remained an issue.** The Department of Interior 
did not disturb the issue because its officials had patented lands 
in the Cheyenne and Arapahoe country as far west as the line 

3The report contains 117 pages, and is in House Documents, 57th Cong., end 
Sess, LXXIX (4518), No. 375. See also House Documents, 57th Cong., 2nd Sess., 
I (4489), No. 33. Kidder’s General Report and a diagram are in House Documents, 
59th Cong., ist Sess., XLVI (4986), No. 259. 

*4General Laws of the State of Texas, 1903, 1st Called Sess. (Austin, 1903), 12. 
The governor of Texas did not sign the act. 

%>The field notes are in General Land Office, Division E, “Northwest Boundaries 


of ‘Texas, A. D. Kidder, 1902-1903,” 155-231. Instructions were dated March 12, 
1903. The retracement was commenced April 6 and completed May 4. 


*6Wortham v. Sullivan, Southwestern Reporter, CXLVII, 702. 
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surveyed by Jones and Brown, and Clark, and did not wish 
to repudiate the work.’ Also the department was busy with 
other matters. In 1919 the legislature of Texas passed an act 
directing that a suit be instituted in the Supreme Court of the 
United States for the purpose of determining and settling the 
boundaries between that state and Oklahoma. The United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey in 1923 undertook to locate 
the portion of the one hundredth meridian in controversy by 
a modern, scientific method of triangulation, and concluded 
that the true meridian ran 371.5 feet east of the Kidder monu- 
ment. The line surveyed by Jones and Brown, and Clark was 
the line desired by Oklahoma, while Texas insisted on a line 
running north from the Kidder monument, three quarters of a 
mile farther east. 

The dispute as to the location of the one hundredth meridian 
upon the ground was decided by the Supreme Court in 1926.%* 
It was clear to the court that a line running north from the 
Kidder monument, which line had not been run or marked 
upon the ground, could not be regarded as the established 
boundary acquiesced in and adopted by the parties in the suit. 
The court concluded that the boundary was the true one hun- 
dredth meridian extending north from its intersection with 
the south bank of the south fork of Red River to its intersection 
with the parallel of 36° 30’, and that the line should be marked 
by a commissioner appointed by the court, whose report should 
be subject to its approval. Samuel S. Gannett was subsequently 
designated as a commissioner to run, locate, and mark the 
boundary between Oklahoma and Texas along the true one 
hundredth meridian. 

Prior to the establishment of the line by Gannett, Oklahoma 
made a serious effort to reach an agreement with Texas relative 
to any land transferred from one state to the other. The legis- 
lature on January 31, 1929, adopted House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion No. 4 which provided for the appointment of a committee 
to be composed of three members from each house and the 


97Statement of Mr. A. D. Kidder to the author, 1946. 
*8Oklahoma v, Texas (United States, Intervenor), Supreme Court Reporter, 
XLVII, 9. Oklahoma brought suit before suit was commenced by Texas. 
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speaker of the House and the president pro tempore of the 
Senate, for the purpose of going to Austin immediately to ne- 
gotiate with the governor and legislature of ‘Texas. The com- 
mittee was instructed to “work out if possible” uniform acts 
and resolutions, pertaining to the property in dispute, author- 
izing an agreement or other means of settlement so that there 
would be no conflict in the acts of the legislatures of the two 
states.®° 

On February 6 the legislature of Oklahoma adopted Senate 
Concurrent Resolution No. 7 authorizing the appointment of 
a joint committee from the Senate and House to meet with a 
like committee from Texas for the purpose of visiting the strip 
of land in question, investigating affairs there, and making a 
full survey of the land involved.’ The committee was instruct- 
ed to report its findings, as finally agreed upon, to the legis- 
latures of Oklahoma and Texas. Negotiating should be done 
“under and by virtue of joint resolution to be adopted by the 
Congress of the United States.”” On March 11 Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No. 11 was adopted authorizing the appointment of 
a joint committee to negotiate an agreement with Texas for 
retention of the strip of land in question.’ 

Senator Elmer Thomas and Representative James V. McClintic 
of Oklahoma assisted in the passing of a Senate Joint Resolution 
of March 1, 1929, authorizing and requesting the president of 
the United States to confer with the governors of the two states 
to ascertain if negotiations would be entertained to the end 
that a satisfactory agreement might be reached, protecting citizens 
in their equitable titles to land embraced in territory to be 
transferred.’’? News items in the public press indicated that 
Texas would probably be awarded some 40,000 acres when the 
final judgment of the Supreme Court of the United States should 
be rendered. By an act of March 2 the legislature of Texas 
provided that any area thus awarded should at once become a 
portion, part, and parcel of and incorporated into the several 


Oklahoma Session Laws, 1929, 186-187. 

100] bid., 187-189. 

101Jbid., 189-191. Cf. Senate Concurrent Resolution, March 12, 1929, Texas Laws, 
1929, 727. 

102Statutes, XLV, 1444. 
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counties of Texas adjacent thereto, the same as if such area had 
been originally included therein for all governmental purposes.’”* 
Lands awarded to Texas should not be subject to sale or other 
disposition until such time as the legislature might thereafter 
provide. 

The attorney general of Oklahoma, J. Berry King, and legis- 
lative committees made trips to Washington and Austin in hope 
that some kind of a compromise could be arranged so that the 
boundary question could be settled without the necessity of the 
transfer of land.’°* The governors of Oklahoma and ‘Texas con- 
ferred with each other. An offer of $150,000 was made to ‘Texas 
for title to the land in question. This and other offers were 
not accepted by ‘Texas. 

Gannett proceeded to mark the line of the one hundredth 
meridian by methods of triangulation. It was believed that one 
reason for so many discrepancies in the various surveys of the 
meridian was the deceptive heat waves mirrored from the many 
deep arroyos and sand hills along its course. Consequently, much 
of Gannett’s line was run at night with the aid of stars and of bea- 
cons lighted on distant hills.*°° 

Under date of July 15, 1929, Gannett prepared a report of 
135 pages, with maps.’’° According to the report Oklahoma was 
exercising jurisdiction over 28,500 acres of Texas land, being 
a tract 4,040 feet wide at the Red River but tapering off to a 


103Act of March 2, 1929, General Laws of the State of Texas, 1929, 335- 

104A summary of the work of the joint committees, provided for by concurrent 
resolutions, is in the letter of H. W. Reeves to R. L. Howsley, April 1, 1937, 
Opinions of Attorney General of Oklahoma, “Property,” No. 77. The committee, 
appointed under the provisions of House Concurrent Resolution No. 4, visited 
Austin. An undated report by the committee, and many other papers relative to 
the boundary question are in the office of the attorney general of Oklahoma, File 
97°- 
105Joseph Stanley Clark, “Boundaries of Oklahoma,” M. A. Thesis, University 
of Oklahoma (1932). Mr. Clark learned about the surveys at night from Alvin 
Rucker who spent three days with Gannett’s party along the meridian. See also 
Alvin Rucker, “Surveying the 100th Meridian,” Daily Oklahoman, January 29, 1928. 

106A copy of the report is in the office of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
Transcripts of Records and File Copies of Briefs, 1929, XIII. The total cost of 
Gannett’s boundary work, including printing of reports, etc., was $33,482.91. Gan- 
nett’s financial statement, October 21, 1929, ibid. 

In the General Land Office, Division E, is a plat of “T. No. 1 N. R. No. 28 E.” 
which shows Gannett’s line of 1929 and lines west of it. See also in the same 
division, Oklahoma Field Notes, CCXXXIV, 658. 
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width of 880 feet at the top of the Texas Panhandle. The 
United States had never held title to the tract. The broad end 
of it was in Greer County as established by Texas, but the tract 
extended across lands formerly considered part of the Cheyenne 
and Arapahoe reservation, and the Cherokee Outlet.’°’ The 
total length of the boundary as determined by Gannett was 133.6 
miles. It was marked by 160 monuments. Perhaps the Supreme 
Court of the United States delayed action pending consideration 
of the offer of $150,000 to Texas.’"* On March 17, 1930, however, 
Chief Justice Hughes announced a decree of the court stating 
that the boundary had been delineated in Gannett’s report of 
his work, which report was in all things confirmed.’ 

The approval of the survey by the court opened the way for 
questions of law to arise concerning claimants of property, con- 
cerning crimes committed or marriages performed within terri- 
tory over which Oklahoma had exercised power without ever 
having had legal jurisdiction. There was the question of bonded 
indebtedness for school districts and townships concerned, and 
the validity of bonds. No cities were on the tract of land in 
question, but perhaps five hundred residents were affected. On 
the day the decree of the court was announced McClintic, whose 
congressional district was involved, pointed out that persons liv- 
ing on the tract would lose title to their land unless the legisla- 
ture of Texas came to their relief in some way.’ He said that 
citizens who had resided and owned land there for the past 
twenty-five years had felt secure in the fact that their titles were 
obtained from the United States government, and that loan com- 
panies had not questioned the validity of governmental titles. 

107For a brief history of the lands in the tract, see William Spry, Commissioner 
General Land Office, to Senator Elmer Thomas, January 7, 1929, Congressional 
Record, 70th Cong., and Sess. (Feb. 7, 1929), 2977. 

108“Oklahoma, Texas Boundary is Set,” Tulsa Daily World, March 18, 1930. 
J. Berry King “forcibly suggested to officials of Texas” that if the location of the 
one hundredth meridian was wrong as pertaining to the Oklahoma boundary line, 
it naturally followed that it must be wrong as it extended southward through 
Texas to the north boundary of Mexico, and that as a consequence land descriptions 


located from that meridian might be disputed throughout the entire state of Texas. 
See also Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 11, Oklahoma Session Laws, 1929, p. 189. 
109Oklahoma v. Texas, Supreme Court Reporter, XLVII, 307; ibid., L, 247. “Texas 
Enlarges her Area,” New York Times, March 23, 1930. 
110Congressional Record, 71st Cong., end Sess. (March 17, 1930), 5443-5444- 
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He also said: ‘“‘No one will ever say that Texas with her vast 
amounts of public land needed this little strip, and it is to be 
hoped that when this question is finally adjudicated that some 
way will be found to protect the title of those who own this land 
in Texas, so it can never be said that a great State demanded and 
took its pound of flesh.” 

In an act of May 21, 1931, the legislature of Texas recognized 
“the fact” that a great many people had in good faith made 
substantial investments on the lands returned by the decree to 
Texas, under the belief that the lands were in Oklahoma, and 
further recognized ‘the fact” that Texas had for many years 
acquiesced in the assertion of sovereignty of Oklahoma over the 
lands, and had permitted many innocent people to be misled to 
their prejudice." 

The act declared that all of the lands found by the decree to 
be in Texas were offered for sale to the claimants of said lands 
as reflected by the Deed Records or other public records of 
Oklahoma and under the laws of Oklahoma at the time of the 
rendition of said decree, and that said lands should be sold to 
such claimants as would have then owned said lands had the 
same been a part of Oklahoma, or who had acquired or might 
thereafter acquire title by foreclosure of a lien valid and en- 
forceable under the laws of Oklahoma at the time of the rendition 
of such decree. The consideration for such sale should be one 
dollar per acre. The commissioner of the General Land Office 
of Texas, the attorney general, and the governor were by the act 
designated and constituted a Special Land Board to ascertain the 
persons entitled to purchase said lands. 

The core of the act was section three, which is as follows: 


Any claimant to any portion of said lands who would have had 
title to same had it been located in Oklahoma, may make applica- 
tion to the Commissioner of the General Land Office to purchase 
the land claimed. Such application shall be accompanied by field 
notes of the tract claimed, together with a filing fee of One ($1.00) 
Dollar, an examination fee of Fifteen (.15) Cents per acre, and 
with such other information as the Land Board may require to 


1General Laws of the State of Texas, 1931, p. 311. The legislature “made a 
special class of all lands formerly a part of the State of Oklahoma,” and made 
provision for the sale of those lands without mineral reservation. Wintermann v. 
McDonald, Southwestern Reporter, Second Series, CII, 167, 172. 
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be given, including certified copies of all muniments of title under 
the laws of Oklahoma. Upon receipt of such application the Land 
Board shall cause an investigation to be made as to the status of 
the public records of the State of Oklahoma, and in the event it is 
found that the applicant would have been the owner of said land 
at the time of the decree of the Supreme Court of the United States 
had the same been located in Oklahoma, or holds title by reason 
of foreclosure of a lien valid and enforceable under the laws of 
Oklahoma at the time of such decree of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, such application shall be approved, and said land 
awarded to said applicant. Within sixty days after such award such 
applicant shall pay to the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
the sum of One ($1.00) Dollar per acre for said land, and upon 
receipt of such payment the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office shall issue to the claimant a patent to said lands in such 
form as the Land Commissioner shall prescribe. 


The act gave protection to the holder of a lien against any of 
the lands. The examination fees provided for in section three 
of the act were specifically appropriated to the Land Board for 
the purpose of defraying the authorized and necessary expenses 
incident to the enforcement of the act incurred by the board in 
determining the identity of persons entitled to the benefits of 
the act.""* Surplus money in this fund, and the amount of money 
accruing to Texas as consideration for the sale of the land as 
provided for in section three, should be placed to the credit of 
the permanent school fund. The Land Board was authorized to 
“determine when” the lands were available for purchase and 
should issue a proclamation accordingly. 

The day after the passage of the act J. Berry King, attorney 
general of Oklahoma, expressed his personal appreciation and 
that of the governmental officers of Oklahoma for the very con- 
siderate action taken by the Texas legislature in permitting resi- 
dent owners of land to retain control and ownership of same by 
a nominal purchase price."** King also said: “This was a fine 
spirit and in keeping with the honorable traditions of your great 
State. It means much to the individual land owners in that sec- 
tion, but the spirit in which your Legislature acted will receive 
the acclaim of our citizens generally.” 


112Amendment of April 25, 1941, General and Special Laws of Texas, 1941, 242. 
113]. Berry King to Attorney General James V. Allred, May 22, 1931, office of the 
attorney general of Oklahoma, File 970. 
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Attention should now be turned to the efforts John L. Wortham 
and his heirs made from 1910 to 1939 to acquire title to the lands 
in dispute, just west of the one hundredth meridian. In 1910 
Wortham sought through a petition filed in the district court of 
Childress County, Texas, to obtain a peremptory mandamus 
against S. S. Sullivan, county surveyor, compelling him to make 
a survey of certain described land, containing about 5,000 acres, 
belonging to the public free school fund of the state. Wortham 
contended that the initial monument used by Jones and Brown 
was 3,600 or 3,700 feet west of the one hundredth meridian. (The 
monument was 4,040 feet west of the meridian.) He alleged 
everything necessary to impose upon the surveyor the duty of 
making the survey if the land in controversy was in Childress 
County. Sullivan answered, among other things, that the land 
was not within the county, but was beyond the boundary line 
between Texas and Oklahoma, and that Oklahoma was then, and 
had been, exercising jurisdiction over the same. The real con- 
troversy appeared to be whether the initial monument marking 
the line between Texas and Oklahoma was the true one hun- 
dredth meridian astronomically located. 

The Court of Civil Appeals of Texas in 1912 observed that the 
question of determining the boundary line was political, not 
judicial, and that the state courts did not have power to deter- 
mine it. In refusing Wortham the writ he requested, the court 
said that mandamus would not lie to compel the performance 
of an act by an official unless his duty to perform the same was 
merely ministerial and so clear and free from doubt as not to 
require the exercise of discretion on his part.*** 

In 1925 and 1926 Gus S. Wortham, a son of John L. Wortham 
and a citizen of Texas, filed his application under the laws of 
Texas for the survey and purchase of the land located between 
the Jones-Brown-Clark line and the true one hundredth merid- 
ian.*> A motion was filed in the Supreme Court of Texas for 
leave to file petition for mandamus, which motion was granted 
June 25, 1930.%° Chief Justice Cureton disqualified, and the 

114Wortham v. Sullivan, Southwestern Reporter, CXLVII, 702. 


115H, W. Reeves to R. L. Howsley, April 1, 1937, Opinions of the Attorney 


General of Oklahoma, “Property,” No. 77. 
116Information courtesy of J. P. Byrne, Deputy Clerk, Supreme Court of Texas. 
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governor appointed Sidney Samuels of Fort Worth as special 
chief justice. The case was submitted on briefs and oral argument 
on February 24, 1932. 

The suit was brought against J. H. Walker, commissioner of 
the General Land Office of Texas, to require him to classify, 
appraise and value as dry grazing lands the territory in dispute, 
and further to make such classification and appraisement as of 
January and April, 1910. The suit was also against J. E. Anderson, 
Charles Williams, and E. C. Gray, who, as private citizens, set up 
claims to the land in controversy, through grants from the United 
States government. There were about 150 different ownerships 
within the strip of territory in dispute.'’? Persons concerned, 
especially old settlers who had filed on the land when it was first 
opened to settlement, watched the case with interest. 

For seven years the Wortham case remained under submission 
in the court, and during the interim little action was taken else- 
where. Houston W. Reeves, in answering a letter for the attorney 
general of Oklahoma in 1937, observed that if negotiations be- 
tween the legislatures of Oklahoma and Texas were opened for 
the purpose of obtaining a compact concerning the land in ques- 
tion, it was doubtful whether such compact would give Oklahoma 
a good title “until the Wortham case is decided adversely to 
Wortham.” 

A decision of the court on February 8, 1939, reviewed at length 
the history of the one hundredth meridian, and efforts made to 
locate that elusive line."’* The court pointed out that the suit 
was an extraordinary proceeding to compel Walker, as an officer 
of Texas, to part with a vast quantity of the public domain and to 
classify it in such a way as to make its price sacrificial and inimi- 
cal to the public welfare. The court found itself without power 
to convert a writ of mandamus into an adjudication of a doubt- 
ful claim. In deciding the case adversely to Wortham, the court 

117Clark, “Boundaries of Oklahoma,” M. A. Thesis, University of Oklahoma 
(1932), 112-118. Clark makes use of letters written by J. H. Walker in 1932. He 
also refers to the efforts of Congressman J. V. McClintic to secure repayment of 
fees with interest, made by individual homesteaders for lands lost by Oklahoma 
to Texas. 

115Wortham v. Walker, Southwestern Reporter, Second Series, CXXVIII, 1138. 


Neither the docket nor the papers disclose that any injunctions or stay orders 
were issued during the pendency of the suit. 
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said: ‘Mandamus is a writ which issues to require the execution 
of a matter whose merit is beyond dispute, and may not be 
employed as scales in which to balance the weight of evidence 
or to bridge the gap between broken or disconnected facts.” 

Nor did Anderson, Williams, and Gray fare better than 
Wortham. The court said that 


happily for our people the United States government as such holds 
no better position in a claim of title to the public domain of this 
State than a foreign government across the seas.'° If respondents 
have been misled or damaged through a mistaken assertion of 
sovereignty by the government of the United States, then the appeal 
for recompense should be addressed to that government and none 
other, and, probably, if meritorious such appeal would not be suf- 
fered to go unheeded. 


By an act of June go, 1939, the legislature of Texas by almost 
unanimous vote provided that from and after that date all public 
lands situated along the western boundary of Oklahoma and 
found by the decree of the Supreme Court of the United States 
to be in Texas, should be offered for sale in accordance with the 
provisions of the act of May 21, 1931. The Oklahoma legisla- 
ture on February 7, 1941, accepted the acts of the Texas legisla- 
ture of 1931 and 1939, declaring same to be “fair, liberal and 
generous to all persons and parties’ interested in lands trans- 
ferred by the decree. 

By Texas law the commissioners of the Land Office of Okla- 
homa were decreed to have a first lien under any mortgages 
taken on the lands in question. Upon default on the part of the 
mortgagors, these liens were foreclosed in the Texas courts and 
the Land Office of Oklahoma became the owner of those tracts 
on the Texas side. These in turn were sold. Some tracts were 
sold under certificates of purchase contracts, a number of which 
have not been liquidated. The title to such lands remains in the 
state of Oklahoma. As soon as any contract is liquidated, patent 
in fee simple is issued to the legal holder of the certificate of 
purchase contract.’*? 

119Cf, joint resolution of March 1, 1845, Statutes, V, 797. 

120General Laws of the State of Texas, 1939 (Austin, 1939), 478. 

1210klahoma Session Laws, 1941, 302. 


122In the event it becomes necessary to cancel any certificate of purchase contract 
through failure to comply with the terms and provisions thereof, a cancellation 
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Relative to those lands on which the mortgages were in good 
standing in 1941, the Land Office of Oklahoma liquidated the 
loans and upon payment released the mortgages of record. Lands 
held by the Land Office of Oklahoma other than mortgage liens, 
such as original grant lands, were lost to Oklahoma and all those 
under contracts of sale were required to be adjusted in propor- 
tion to the total original acreage and the amount remaining in 
Oklahoma.*** 

One of the most interesting land matters in the history of 
Greer County pertained to lands the county sold or claimed out- 
side the limits of her boundaries as recognized and established. 
Section six of the Constitution of Texas of 1876 provided that all 
lands granted to any county of the state for education or schools 
were of right the property of the county concerned, and title 
thereto was vested in the county, and no adverse possession or 
limitation should ever be available against the title of the 
county.’ Each county might sell or dispose of its lands, in whole 
or in part, in manner to be provided by the commissioners’ court 
of the county. Said lands, and the proceeds thereof, when sold, 
should be held by said counties alone as a trust for the benefit of 
public schools therein; said proceeds should be invested in bonds 
of the state of Texas or of the United States, and only the interest 
thereon should be used and expended annually. The counties 
were trustees holding lands in the manner and for the purposes 
declared in the 

By an act of April 7, 1883, the legislature of Texas granted 
four leagues of land for school purposes to such of the counties 
of the state as had not secured a similar grant under previous 
laws.?*° It was the duty of the commissioner of the General Land 
Office of Texas to issue certificates therefor, to be located upon 
will result in the forfeiture of all of the rights of the holder thereof to the state 
of Oklahoma, and thereafter such lands as are covered by canceled certificates of 


purchase will again be sold either for cash or under certificate of purchase contract. 
For this information I am indebted to Messrs. Bruno Miller and Walter Marlin of 
the Land Office of Oklahoma. 

128Act of May 12, 1941, Oklahoma Session Laws, 1941, 303. 

124F, N. Thorpe (ed.), The Federal and State Constitutions (7 vols., Washington, 
1gog), VI, 3644. 

125Palo Pinto County v. Gano & Sons, Texas Reports, LX, 251. 

126Revised Civil Statutes of the State of Texas, 1895 (Austin, 1895), articles 4280 
and 4281; Texas General Laws, 1883 (Austin, 1883), Chapter 55. 
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any part of the public domain set apart for free school purposes 
and not otherwise appropriated. A certificate was issued to Greer 
County under the act, and was located upon 17,712 acres in the 
counties of Hockley and Cochran. The governor of ‘Texas on 
July 18, 1887, issued patents to Greer County for the lands. 

The county judge of Greer County, F. B. Duke, on January 
12, 1888, transferred to D. W. Strain and A. C. Swinburne 10,476 
acres of the land by a deed of conveyance. The price was $11,000 
and was paid in cash. Five days later Strain and Swinburne sold 
the land they had received to William Cameron and conveyed 
the same by deed. At the date of the execution of the deed, the 
vendors were indebted to Cameron in the sum of $4,511, which 
was taken as part of the consideration for the land. The balance 
of the consideration, $5,738.21, Cameron paid in cash at the time 
of the execution of the deed. Cameron thought he was getting 
a good title, and the price he paid was a fair value of the land 
at that time. He died on February 6, 1898, and by his will the 
land passed to his heirs. 

The Supreme Court of the United States in 1896 had decided 
that Greer County constituted no part of the territory properly 
included within or rightfully belonging to Texas. Subsequently 
Texas brought suit against the executors and heirs of Cameron 
to recover the lands. The heirs and executors urged the following 
points in their contention that Texas should be estopped from 
asserting a claim to the lands: (1) Greer County had long been 
a de facto county of Texas, and had been recognized as such for 
many years by that state. (2) The patents issued were contracts 
between Texas and Greer County; and therefore the action of 
Texas to recover the lands was contrary to the provision in the 
Constitution of the United States forbidding a state to pass any 
law impairing the obligation of contracts. (3) Cameron should 
be protected as an innocent purchaser. 

In 1902 the Court of Civil Appeals of Texas held that since 
Texas had never received any value for the lands, nor any of the 
purchase money paid by Cameron, no question of estoppel could 
arise.1*7 The court found that the act creating Greer County 
was beyond the authority of the legislature of Texas, and that 


127Cameron’s executors et al. v. State, Southwestern Reporter, LXVU, 348. 
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the exercise of a pretended official duty of the so-called officers 
of the county was not binding on Texas. The court also said: 


If it could be conceded that the doctrine of innocent purchaser 
could apply in a case like this, we do not think the facts, as stated, 
raise this question. All that is said is that Cameron thought he 
was getting a good title. That may have been true, and still he 
may have had notice of the nonexistence of the facts which should 
have existed in order to authorize the officers to issue the patents, 
and Greer county to sell. Cameron’s belief in the superiority of 
the title of Greer county may have been based upon his belief and 
opinion as to the force of the facts in favor of the claim of Texas 
to that territory. There is no finding that he did not know of the 
existence of the facts which indicated the vice in the title he was 
purchasing, and of the facts in favor of the claim of the federal 
government. In fact, the claim and assertion of right by the latter 
government was of such a notorious and long-standing character 
that it was a part of the history of the country, evidenced to some 
extent by congressional legislation. Such being the case, Cameron 
must have known of the existence of the claim asserted by the na- 
tional government, and when he purchased he ran the risk of his 
title being defeated, notwithstanding his belief in its superiority. 
But in a case such as this, where the title under which he holds is 
declared void because there existed no grantee or right that would 
support title, we are of the opinion that the doctrine of innocent 
purchaser cannot be invoked. 


The Supreme Court of Texas on May 29 reversed the judgment 
of the Court of Civil Appeals and decided the matter in favor 
of the executors and heirs of Cameron.’ The decision hinged 
on the logic that if, after Greer County was organized, it had 
applied to the commissioner of the General Land Office of ‘Texas 
for the certificates authorized by the act of 1883; and if the 
commissioner had refused to issue them; or if, after the lands 
had been surveyed and the certificates and field notes returned 
to the General Land Office, he had refused to issue the patents; 


128Cameron’s executors v. State, ibid., LXVIII, 508. The Supreme Court cited a 
former case in which it was sought to restrain the collection of taxes assessed in 
the year 1882 upon certain horses and cattle in Greer County, and among the 
grounds urged in support of the injunction was the contention that the county 
was not a part of Texas. The Supreme Court of Texas had said: “Whether or not 
Greer county is a part of the state of Texas depends upon where the northern 
boundary line of our state, dividing it from the Indian territory, should be located. 
This is a question to be settled by the political, and not the judicial department 
of our state government.” Harrold v. Arrington, Texas Reports, LXIV, 233. 
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and if a suit had been brought to compel the performance of the 
duty, and he had urged as his only defense that Greer County 
was not a part of Texas; the answer of the court would have 
been that the question was one solely for the political depart- 
ment of the government, or for the state legislature. 

The Supreme Court of Texas said: “When the lands were lo- 
cated and surveyed for Greer County, and when the patent is- 
sued, it had the capacity to take; and we think it equally clear 
that, having the capacity to take, it had, so long as the legislature 
recognized it as a county of the state, the power to convey.” On 
June 10 Secretary E. A. Hitchcock advised the speaker of the 
House of Representatives that the lands were worth $1.50 an 
acre, or a total value of $15,714, and Texas was reimbursed this 
sum by the United States.’*° 

The balance of the four leagues of land, or 7,236 acres, was 
sold by Greer County to Strain and Swinburne for $7,597.80. 
No part of the purchase money was paid in cash, but a note with 
a vendor’s lien was executed for the purchase money, and after- 
wards upon judgment and foreclosure of lien, the land was sold 
and bought in by Greer County.’ The land was in possession 
of Greer County when the Supreme Court of the United States 
decided in 1896 that that county constituted no part of the 
territory properly included within or rightfully belonging to 
Texas. 

An act of the Oklahoma legislature on March g, 1897, pro- 
vided that the commissioners of Greer County should dispose of 
this land “belonging to Greer county, Oklahoma Territory,’ sell- 
ing it for cash, or on time, or on part cash and part time.**! The 
commissioners, however, should not sell until they could get one 
dollar per acre. Should they be unable to sell for that price, they 
might lease such land for three cents per acre until they could 
sell for one dollar per acre. The proceeds from the sale or leasing 
of the land should be used with the general school fund of Greer 
County. 

129Letter of June 10, 1902, House Documents, 57th Cong., ist Sess., CX (4377), 


No. 571, Part 2. 
130“Receipts and Expenditures of the State of Texas on Account of Greer Coun- 


ty; t6sd:, Patt 1,. 1%. 
1310klahoma Session Laws, 1897, 270-271. 
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It was later contended by Texas that patents issued to Greer 
County for these lands were without legal authority, and it was 
urged that the same be canceled and held for naught. This con- 
tention was sustained in the courts. The Court of Civil Appeals 
of Texas said that if it were conceded that Greer County, as a 
political division of Oklahoma Territory, had succeeded to the 
legal title granted by the patents, still, as the lands referred to 
were granted for public school purposes, and were held in trust 
by Greer County for such purposes, and as Greer County would 
not and could not use them for such purposes within the limits 
of Texas, the state was entitled to have the patents canceled, and 
recover the land.’** The Supreme Court of the United States 
observed that the patents were issued for the support of schools 
in Texas, that on the disappearance of the de facto county ‘Texas 
took whatever title that county had, and that without the consent 
of Texas no corporation created by another sovereignty could 
succeed to Texas lands.*** 

In the opinion of the court, Greer County failed on the short 
ground that it was a stranger to the gift. Speaking for the court, 
Justice Holmes said that Greer County was treating the change 
brought about by the decision of the United States v. Texas, 


as if it had been a cession of territory or mere transfer of sovereignty 
by that or other means. It was nothing of the sort. It was a dis- 
covery that the State of Texas never had had a title to the land 
known as Greer County. The United States found itself at liberty to 
do what it chose with that land. It could have done nothing. It 
could have subdivided it at will. It could have made it part of some 
existing county. The land and its inhabitants retained no legal 
personality, least of all that personality with which Texas had pur- 
ported to endow them. 


In conclusion one may note that the claim of Texas to Greer 
County extended from the creation of that country and state to 
1896. During the interim, Greer County acquired and sold some 
school lands west of Lubbock. For more than a third of a century 
‘Texas exercised all the sovereign powers of a state over the coun- 
ty, subsequently found by the Supreme Court of the United 
States to be outside of Texas. It is not likely that Texas will soon 


182Greer County v. State, Southwestern Reporter, LXXII, 104. 
133Greer County v. Texas, U. S. Reports, CXCVII, 235. 
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forget a claim maintained so long. Dr. H. Bailey Carroll well says, 
“Greer County is almost Texas irredenta.’’*** 

The determination of the one hundredth meridian, located 
in 1818 on John Melish’s map as being east of Greer County, 
was a perplexing problem; and it required a half dozen surveys, 
extending over a period of seventy years, to locate the true one 
hundredth meridian separating Texas from Greer County, or 
from the territory that once comprised that county.’ For twen- 
ty-three years after statehood Oklahoma exercised all the sover- 
eign powers of a state over nearly forty-five square miles of the 
Texas Panhandle, just west of the one hundredth meridian. 


134Texas County Histories,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, (1941- 
1942) , 79. A good historical bibliography relative to Greer County is on pp. 173-174. 

135During an interview the author had in 1946, Mr. A. D. Kidder said: “In 
surveying, instruments and methods improved with the years. Jones and Brown 
used very crude astronomical methods, depending on a determination of the longi- 
tude by the method of moon culminations. Pritchett and I used exact stellar 
methods, and located monuments less than one hundred feet apart. We measured 
the difference in longitude from Greenwich, England. 

“Geodetic methods were not available for surveys of the one hundredth meridian 
made before 1923. A geodetic survey is based on measurements on the surface of 
the earth secured from large triangles. The angles are determined at night in 
order to be entirely free from heat waves. These waves cause only minor errors. 

“In 1927 the geodetic standard was adopted for the United States by the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey, and agreed upon by Mexico and Canada. An 
international boundary question of these countries is determined by that standard.” 
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University of Cexas 
FRANK E. VANDIVER 


HE University of Texas, which opened its doors in 1883, 

was fortunate to have as its first chairman of the faculty 

a man of great scientific attainment and progressive edu- 
cational ideas. John William Mallet, Irish-born chemist, was a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, an Associate Fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, an Honorary Member of the 
Sociedad de Acclimacion, and a member of several other profes- 
sional organizations. He was President of the American Chemical 
Society for 1882. He had published seventy-one original research 
papers by 1883 and was actively engaged in further research.* 

The institution to which Mallet came had the promise of a 
great future. Ashbel Smith, chairman of the board of trustees 
of the University of Texas, sought Mallet during the summer of 
1882, when plans for opening the university the next year had 
matured sufficiently to permit selection of the faculty. Mallet, 
formally offered the position of professor of chemistry and chair- 
man of the faculty, made a trip to Austin before Christmas of 
that year to see the university. After viewing the town and 
hearing Ashbel Smith’s evaluation of the financial future of the 
institution, Mallet decided to accept the position, and came to 
an “understanding” with the University regents.* 

In the course of the summer of 1883 a meeting of the members 
of the faculty of the Texas University was held in Nashville, 
‘Tennessee. Here, general plans for organization and curricula 
were approved, and Mallet went down to Austin in August. The 
University formally opened in September, although the central 
building was far from completed, and teaching had to be done 
under some handicaps in the building temporarily serving as the 
capitol of the state of Texas. 

1William H. Echols, “John W. Mallet: Scholar, Teacher, Gentleman,” in Alumni 


Bulletin of the University of Virginia, VI (1913), 18, 19. 
2Tbid., 22, 23. 
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Mallet’s appointment to the professorship of chemistry, and 
his temporary assignment to the chair of physics, as well as his 
selection as chairman of the faculty, was the result of a combina- 
tion of circumstances. Certainly the salary offered, $4000, was a 
considerable inducement. But this alone would hardly have lured 
him from his position as professor of general and industrial 
chemistry* at the University of Virginia. There is no doubt that 
Ashbel Smith considered himself fortunate in securing Mallet 
for the first faculty at Texas. And, had it not been for certain 
mitigating factors, Smith would not have been so successful. 

Mallet was born at Drumcondra House, Dublin, Ireland, on 
October 10, 1832. From the outset his environment shaped his 
interests toward science. His father, Robert Mallet, was a Civil 
Engineer, and a Fellow of the Royal Society of England. John’s 
early education was given him by his mother, Cordelia Watson 
Mallet, who did nothing to inhibit her son’s natural curiosity 
about his father’s library. Under these genial conditions, John 
did much miscellaneous reading in his father’s books. In the 
course of this reading, some of the precepts of knowledge which 
he carried with him through life were discovered. Never one to 
shirk the reading of heavy tomes, John had soon mastered 
Thomson’s Annals of Philosophy in its formidable entirety. ‘To 
the reading of this work he ascribed the founding of his belief 
that “our knowledge of nature is not complete and embodied in 
textbooks, but that it rests on observation and experiment, is 
constantly growing and is always subject to modification and 
correction.”’* In this idea is clearly revealed the mind of the truly 
original scientist, a man free of the oft-repeated prejudices of 
formalism. 

During the winter of 1848-1849, young Mallet attended a series 
of lectures on chemistry at the Royal College of Surgeons of 
Ireland. These lectures were given by the renowned Dr. James 
Apjohn, who apparently was impressed with the son of Robert 
Mallet. Apjohn allowed young Mallet to become a private stu- 


3[bid., 20; Minutes of the Board of Regents of the University of Texas, Novem- 
ber 14, 1882, p. 30. In the office of the Secretary to the Board, The University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. 

4The University of Texas Record, XI (1913), 496, copying the Virginian-Pilot 
and Norfolk Landmark. 
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dent of his and to work in the college laboratory. Under the 
careful tutelage of the astute Apjohn, Mallet first received in- 
struction in the practical processes of analyzing the chemical con- 
tent of minerals. From Apjohn also came some idea of organic 
chemistry. 

In addition to the work under Apjohn, Mallet began to assist 
his father in investigating earthquake phenomena. These two 
together published the Earthquake Catalogue (B. c. 1606 to A. D. 
1842) of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
published in the Reports of the Association in 1852, 1853, and 
1854. 

Mallet decided to pursue his formal education more vigorously, 
and, in 1849, he entered Trinity College of the University of 
Dublin. Here he did undergraduate work and was graduated in 
1853 with a bachelor of arts and the Gold Medal in experi- 
mental physics. During this time he had continued his work 
under Dr. Apjohn, who had transferred to the chair of chemistry 
in the Medical Department of Trinity College. In the spring of 
1851 Mallet went to Germany and studied at Gottingen Univer- 
sity under Wohler. In the autumn he returned to Dublin for 
more undergraduate work and returned to Gottingen the fol- 
lowing spring. He received his doctorate of philosophy from 
that institution in the summer of 1852.° 

While a student at Géttingen in 1851, Mallet, in company 
with two Americans working in Wohler’s laboratory, made a 
ten-day trip through the mining area of the Harz Mountains. 
This association would later form the foundation for Mallet’s 
transfer to America as his place of residence. The Americans, 
William S. Clark and N. S. Manross, were later to oppose Mallet 
in the American Civil War, but before that Clark had performed 
the service of persuading Mallet to remain in the United States.® 

Largely by accident Mallet came to America. In July, 1853, 
his father requested him to go to the United States to collect all 
available information on the Ericson “‘caloric engine.’ Mallet 
had no intention of remaining in this country, but Clark entered 
the picture at this point. Mallet, after landing at Boston, made 


5Echols, “Mallet,” Virginia Alumni Bulletin, VI (1913), 9. 
6Ibid. 
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some trips to New York and then spent some time with friend 
Clark at Amherst, Massachusetts, where Clark was professor of 
chemistry at Amherst College. Clark, it developed, wanted Mallet 
to stay at the college and give temporary instruction in French 
and German. This was a request Mallet found difficult to refuse. 
The next year, 1854, he was persuaded to stay at Amherst as 
professor of analytical chemistry.’ 

His tenure of this position was short-lived since during that 
same year he was appointed chemist to the State Geological 
Survey of Alabama, with headquarters at the University of Ala- 
bama in Tuscaloosa. With his acceptance of this appointment 
began his life-long association with the South. 

Shortly after assuming his new duties, in January, 1855, Mallet 
was asked to fill the chair of chemistry at the University of Ala- 
bama, which had been vacated unexpectedly. Such a position, 
of course, commanded his primary interest and he accepted at 
once. Subsequently he was elected to the chair of chemistry on 
a regular basis, while still discharging his duties with the Geo- 
logical Survey. 

If these positions did not irrevocably wed Mallet to the South, 
one other event accomplished that objective. Mallet’s capacity 
for making friends had suffered no setbacks while in Tuscaloosa, 
and he had been a frequent visitor at the home of Judge John 
J. Ormond, a prominent lawyer and planter. On July 21, 1857, 
Mallet and Judge Ormond’s daughter, Mary Elizabeth, were 
married. The newlyweds honeymooned in Europe and Ireland, 
but returned to Alabama, where their first child, John Ormond, 
was born in 1858. 

In the spring of 1860 Mallet was invited to a place on the 
medical faculty of the Medical College of Alabama, recently 
founded by the eminent Dr. Josiah Nott, of Mobile.* Mallet 
jumped at the chance to take this new position and soon had 
convinced all concerned that the new college required modern 
chemical equipment to begin operations. Supplied with several 
thousand dollars which had been set aside for buying apparatus, 
Mallet went alone to Europe in the summer of 1860. He made 


TIbid., 10; University of Texas Record, XI (1913), 497-498. 
Echols, “Mallet,” Virginia Alumni Bulletin, VI (1913), 11. 
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purchases of equipment in Paris, Darmstadt, and London, and 
incidentally visited his parents in Ireland. 

Upon returning to the South, Mallet moved to Mobile, where, 
during the winter of 1860-1861, he offered a course of lectures in 
the new medical college. Although he spent the winter in Mo- 
bile, he was still carried on the faculty rolls at the University of 
Alabama, and upon returning to Tuscaloosa in the spring of 1861 
he gave a few lectures there. 

Few young men of the South were able to devote themselves 
wholeheartedly to studies during the spring of 1861. The Con- 
federate States of America had been formed, with the seat of 
government located at Montgomery, Alabama. The Civil War had 
begun. 

Mallet, himself, was not unaffected by the political happenings 
around him. His complete devotion to the South put him irrev- 
ocably on the side of the Confederacy and he wanted to take 
some active part in the struggle. Like most academic men Mallet 
had no idea of how to go about securing a commission in a 
military service. It seems not to have occurred to him that a man 
of his vast scientific knowledge would be invaluable in some 
technical phase of warfare. Working only on the idea of getting 
into the fight somehow, he remembered an old friend, Colonel 
Robert E. Rodes, whom he had known a few years before when 
Rodes had been a railroad engineer in charge of building a line 
through Tuscaloosa. Mallet decided to visit his friend Rodes, who 
was now with the Confederate Army in Virginia. In late July, 
1861, Mallet went to Virginia and found Rodes with his troops 
near Manassas. The First Battle of Manassas had been fought a 
few days before Mallet’s arrival, and evidence of the fight was 
on every hand. This visit with Rodes resulted in Mallet’s enlist- 
ment as a private in a troop of cavalry organizing at Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama. He went through drill sessions for some weeks, but be- 
fore being mustered into service Rodes came to his rescue. Rodes 
had recently been made a brigadier general, which gave him the 
right to have an aide-de-camp on his staff. This onerous, though 
relatively innocuous position, was usually eagerly sought after, 
but Rodes offered it to friend Mallet, who accepted both the 
post and the attendant rank of first lieutenant in November.® 


8To rank from November 16, 1861. Jbid., 12. 
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Rodes’ brigade was at length transferred to the Virginia Pen- 
insula theater, where it took part in the delaying actions against 
McClellan’s forces at Williamsburg and up toward Richmond. 
As the army drew closer to Richmond, the capital of the Con- 
federacy, Mallet had opportunities to meet some of the high 
officials of the Confederate government, including General Rob- 
ert E. Lee, President Jefferson Davis and Colonel Josiah Gorgas, 
chief of the Ordnance Department. The meeting between Mallet 
and Gorgas had profound effect on the course of the Civil War. 

Gorgas had been seeking someone with sufficient scientific 
knowledge to supervise the manufacture of small arms and artil- 
lery ammunition. In the initial days of the Ordnance Bureau 
much confusion had arisen over the many different types of arms 
used by the Confederate forces. These presented the almost in- 
soluble problem of fantastically divergent calibers, each requir- 
ing its own special ammunition. Few people in the South had 
sufficient technical experience to approach this problem effec- 
tively. None was so well qualified as Mallet for the job. Gorgas 
knew that, and asked Mallet to transfer to the Ordnance Bureau 
and undertake the standardization of Confederate ammunition. 
Gorgas, who always displayed remarkable ability in selecting and 
understanding his subordinates, saw that Mallet’s scientific inter- 
est would be the deciding factor, so he weighted the scales. Mallet 
was told that a central laboratory for the Ordnance Bureau was 
much needed, and if he came into the service he could build it 
according to his own ideas. That was all Gorgas had to say; Mallet 
became a captain of artillery on ordnance duty as of May 21, 
1862. The Chief of Ordnance had appointed one of his ablest 
assistants; a man of scholarly demeanor, quiet efficiency, one of 
the finest chemists in America at that time. The Chief of Ord- 
nance realized that Mallet’s originality of thinking was one of 
his greatest attributes and arranged to give him every chance to 
use that quality by making him Superintendent of Confederate 
Ordnance Laboratories.’ From the outset Gorgas accepted Mallet 

10Gorgas’s appreciation of Mallet’s ability is clearly indicated in a letter to the 
Confederate Secretary of War, George W. Randolph, requesting his appointment 
to the Ordnance Bureau. In this letter Gorgas said: “Dr. M. is an eminent practical 


chemist, and the appointment is of the first importance and necessity.” Gorgas to 
Randolph, Richmond, May 21, 1862, in personal file of John W. Mallet, Adjutant 
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as one of his most trusted lieutenants and delegated to him much 
work that had before been in his own province. Complex prob- 
lems of finance and logistics had long since made Gorgas’s task 
more than full time, and the even more involved technical prob- 
lems of production, standardization, and manufacture had been 
more than he could handle. Mallet’s attention was to be directed 
at once to a close inspection of all the ordnance laboratories in 
the Confederacy. In this connection he was to institute ‘‘rigid 
uniformity” in the caliber of small arms ammunition, as well as 
field and heavy ammunition. He had general charge of experi- 
ments with new types of powder, shells, rockets, and of sub- 
stitute components of powder, as well as ‘the whole subject of 
the production of Sulphuric and Nitric acids ... Sulphuret of 
Antimony and other chemicals. This entire subject is specially 
committed to his charge.” 

Mallet took up consideration of the caliber standardization 
first and attacked this problem so successfully that in June, 1862, 
Gorgas could circularize all ordnance installations, saying that 
“it has been determined to adopt the calibre of the English 
rifle, .577, for all infantry arms made hereafter at the various 
government establishments.” 

Mallet had soon gathered enough information on the general 
condition of ordnance manufacture in the South to recommend 
to the Chief of Ordnance the erection of the central government 
laboratory at Macon, Georgia, to handle the main problems of 
production. This idea had grown out of Mallet’s observation of 
things during his inspection tour in August, and won Gorgas’s 
General’s Office, National Archives, Washington, D. C. 

Mallet resigned his commission as aide-de-camp to Rodes on May 22. See Mallet 
to Rodes, Headquarters 3rd Brigade, grd Division, Army of the Peninsula, Roper’s 
Mill, Va., May 22, 1862, in ibid. 

11“Points to which the attention of the Superintendent of Laboratories is to be 
directed immediately,” MS. [May, 1862?] in ibid. 

12Gorgas Circular, Richmond, June g, 1862, General Orders of the Confederate 
States Army, Series of 1863, p. 234. The statement in the text is not intended to 


imply that standardization was a fait accompli when this circular was issued; only 
that Mallet had made sufficient progress to warrant the promulgation of a general 
policy. 

Further evidence of Mallet’s efforts toward standardization is a circular from the 
Ordnance Office in Richmond, June 24, 1862, which required each package of 
cartridges assembled in the Confederacy to be labelled with a statement of the kind 
and caliber of ammunition and of the amount in each package. See ibid., 234. 
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approval. On August 26, the Chief of Ordnance directed Mallet 
to ‘‘select a suitable location at Macon, Ga. for a permanent 
Laboratory establishment (to include the manufacture of per- 
cussion caps, friction primers, etc.) and ... procure a piece of 
ground for the same, prepare plans and drawings of the necessary 
buildings, and make contracts for the carrying of the design into 
execution.’’* 

Work on the Central Laboratory began at Macon a few weeks 
later, and although not completed before the war ended, the 
laboratory was one of the most important establishments belong- 
ing to the Ordnance Bureau. 

Throughout the remainder of the war Mallet continued to 
serve as superintendent of laboratories, and also as unofficial 
researcher for the Ordnance Bureau. He conceived several new 
ideas for ordnance equipment and weapons, and strove always 
to improve those already in use. His invention of a shell with 
polygonal cavities gave the Confederacy a “first’’ in the field of 
ordnance. The shell was designed to burst into a determinable 
number of pieces, an advantage not before achieved. Mallet also 
perfected a device for cutting artillery fuzes so that the explosion 
of the shell could be predetermined and timed." 

Upon the capture of Macon by General James H. Wilson on 
April 20, 1865, Mallet was paroled and permitted to leave. In 
company with another officer he set out on horseback for ‘Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama, where his family had remained throughout the 
war. 

Mallet, like the majority of the South’s late leaders, had no 
position to which he could return. For a few weeks he did 
nothing but rest and recuperate from the war. At length a letter 
from Dr. Nott in Mobile brought the news that a group of north- 
ern capitalists were anxious to undertake an expedition through 
West Louisiana and East Texas in the hope of finding oil. These 

13Gorgas to Mallet, Richmond, August 26, 1862, Personal File, John W. Mallet, 
National Archives. For some short and unsatisfactory accounts of Mallet’s tour of 
inspection see Mallet, “Work of the Ordnance Bureau,” in Southern Historical 
Society Papers, XXXVII (1909), 8; Echols, “Mallet,” Virginia Alumni Bulletin, 
VI (1918), 13. 

14Drawings of several of Mallet’s inventions are in his personal file in the Na- 


tional Archives. (See also Mallet, “Work of the Ordnance Bureau,” Southern 
Historical Society Papers, XXXVII (1909) , 12.) 
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men wanted Mallet to undertake the exploratory work at a salary 
of $300 a month in gold. He accepted this offer without delay 
and traveled through the French-Acadian region of Louisiana 
and into the Sour Lake area of Texas. He visited the area near 
the Calcasieu River where oil had been found and saw the salt 
mine on Petite Anse Island. His report of these travels brought 
from the same employers further assignments which occupied 
Mallet into the winter of 1865. This group of exploiters finally 
ended their prospective operations by getting into trouble with 
the United States government, and Mallet had to turn his atten- 
tion to some other means of earning a living. 

Circumstances solved his problem. Mallet was invited by the 
Medical Department of the University of Louisiana at New 
Orleans (Tulane University) to give a course of lectures during 
the 1865-1866 session. He began these lectures in November and 
so impressed his new colleagues that they were anxious to have 
him remain on the faculty. There was an opening on the regular 
staff, occasioned by the death of J. L. Riddell, professor of chem- 
istry, for which Mallet was recommended by the medical faculty. 

This appointment was delayed for a time, but finally received 
the serious attention of the administrators of the university on 
February 28, 1866. At a meeting that day the administrators 
received a letter from L, G. Richardson, dean of the medical 
faculty, saying that Mallet had been unanimously chosen on 
October 17, 1865, to fill the vacancy in the department. No legal 
action could be taken on this appointment at that meeting since 
nine members of the board were not present. Thus the matter 
stood until March g, when the administrators confirmed Mallet’s 
appointment.*® 

Mallet’s interest in research and research facilities made itself 
felt in any institution at which he remained for any length of 
time. The University of Louisiana was no exception. In a short 
while he had persuaded the medical department that much new 
equipment was required to continue productive work in chem- 

15Echols, “Mallet,” Virginia Alumni Bulletin, VI (1913), 16, 17. 

16Minutes of the Board of Administrators, March 2, 1866, Tulane University, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. The writer is indebted to Dr. Thomas B. Crumpler, Department 


of Chemistry, Tulane University, for this, and other valuable references. Dr. 
Crumpler has long had an active interest in Mallet’s career. 
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istry. Backed by agreement on the part of Dean Richardson, 
Mallet secured $3,000 from the board of administrators “for the 
purchase of chemical apparatus, etc. & to supply all existing 
wants of the Professor of Chemistry in the Medical Department.” 
Mallet’s active pursuit of his own research and his influential 
teaching impressed his fellow faculty members and did much to 
stimulate interest in chemistry at the university. In addition to 
the lecture series which Mallet had been giving, he offered a new 
course in practical laboratory chemistry for the medical students. 
His interest in and study of medicine during this time convinced 
the medical faculty of his proficiency in that subject and on 
March 18, 1868, at the recommendation of Dean Richardson and 
other members of the department of medicine, the board of 
administrators voted to grant Mallet an honorary doctorate of 
medicine in June. This was a signal honor, reserved to a few."* 
During the summers of 1866, 1867, and 1868, Mallet had 
joined his former chief, General Gorgas, in a futile attempt to 
rejuvenate the old Brierfield Iron Works at Ashby, Alabama.’ 
Both men lost a considerable amount of money in this venture 
and Mallet finally disassociated himself with the enterprise.*° 
But by the time he had decided to withdraw, another prospect 
had opened to him. In the autumn of 1867 he received an offer 
from the University of Virginia of a professorship of chemistry. 
Mallet accepted the offer with the proviso that he be a!lowed to 
remain at the University of Louisiana until the end of the fol- 
lowing spring semester. Virginia, glad to accept Mallet’s condi- 
tional proposal, wanted him for an entirely new curriculum. The 
university planned to offer courses in industrial and applied 
chemistry as well as practical laboratory work. A preliminary 
visit to Charlottesville at the end of the winter’s work in New 
Orleans convinced the Virginia Board of Visitors of Mallet’s 
potential contribution as a research chemist. They decided to 


1iJ[bid., June 18, 1866. 

18Tbid., March 18, 1868; Echols, “Mallet,” Virginia Alumni Bulletin, 17, 18. 

19See Frank E. Vandiver, “Josiah Gorgas and the Brierfield Iron Works,” Ala- 
bama Review, III, 1950. 

*0MS. Diary of Josiah Gorgas, August 31, 1868. This diary is in the possession of 
Gorgas’s daughters, Mrs. George Palfrey and Miss Maria Gorgas, Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama. The writer wishes to thank these ladies for permission to cite the journal. 
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build a new laboratory building with the latest equipment for 
his use. During the summer Mallet spent much of his time 
working up his course on industrial chemistry. This was believed 
to have been the first such course offered in the United States.” 
The Mallet family finally arrived in Charlottesville in Septem- 
ber, 1868, and regular teaching began on October 1. 

The courses in industrial chemistry, embracing some of the 
processes of chemical manufacture, were given until 1871 when 
the unexpected death of the professor of general chemistry, Dr. 
S. Maupin, gave Mallet a new status. Assuming the combined 
chairs of general and industrial chemistry, Mallet continued his 
work. As his research grew in volume, his reputation kept pace. 
In 1877 and 1878 he gave two sets of lectures at the Johns Hop- 
kins University upon special invitation by President Daniel Coit 
Gilman. His reputation was so thoroughly established by 1878 
that President Rutherford B. Hayes appointed him one of the 
United States commissioners to the International Exposition, 
to be held that year in Paris. Some malcontent wrote the secre- 
tary of state, William M. Evarts, that Mallet was still a British 
subject, which unfortunately disqualified him for this honor. 

The next change of environment in Mallet’s career was largely 
induced by the health of his eldest son, John Ormond Mallet, 
who had contracted tuberculosis. Physicians had advised him to 
go to Colorado and then to Southern California, but neither of 
these places arrested the illness permanently. When John’s con- 
dition was at its most critical stage in 1882, Mallet was approached 
by Ashbel Smith with the offer of the position on the faculty of 
the University of ‘Texas. The offer, in view of his son’s illness, 
had definite attractions. But the University of Texas as yet existed 
only on paper. Mallet wanted more definite information. He 
told A. P. Wooldridge, secretary to the board of regents of the 
university, that he would have to visit Austin and learn more 
about the plan for the university, climate, cost of living and 
other practical questions before he could accept the offer.** Mallet 
was fully aware of the amount of work which would have to be 
done to get the university in shape to receive students before 
~ 21Echols, “Mallet,” Virginia Alumni Bulletin, VI (1913), 18, 19. 


22Letter, Mallet to Wooldridge, University of Virginia, November 29, 1882, in 
University Memorabilia, Folder 31, University of Texas Archives, Austin. 
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actual instruction began, and was anxious to see the board of 
regents and discuss with them arrangements for purchasing nec- 
essary chemical apparatus. In another letter to Wooldridge on 
December 2, 1882, he inquired if it would not be convenient 
for him to come to Austin between December 20 and January 5, 
so as to reduce to a minimum his loss of class time at the 
University of Virginia.** Wooldridge wrote him on December 4 
from New York, saying that the next meeting of the board was 
scheduled for January 6, 1883, and Mallet, accordingly, made 
arrangements to go to Austin.** At this meeting, after he had 
accepted the position offered, the board requested him to make 
a survey of the needs of the university and submit a report of 
his findings. Mallet, after due study of the current status of 
financial and other arrangements, set forth what he considered 
to be the university’s needs in a “Memorandum of desiderata”’ 
addressed to the regents. He said that the legislature should 
grant permission “to sell or lease 1,000,000 acres of land now 
owned by the University,’ and should recognize the validity of 
certain bonds still of doubtful origin. Another million dollars 
in endowment funds was considered necessary, “in lieu of land 
formerly granted but subsequently withdrawn.” Mallet was con- 
scious of the need for good publicity, and urged on the regents 
a campaign to make the public aware that the university would 
open its doors in September, “free of charges for tuition (or, if 
possible, for matriculation, ec [sic]).” Some member of the 
faculty should be designated, said Mallet, for the job of making 
arrangements for the next session’s work well in advance. And, 
with his usual concern for this sort of thing, he urged the quick 
purchase of “apparatus, specimens and material for departments 
of chemistry and physics—At least six month’s hard work on this 
must be counted upon before the opening of the Session.” Ar- 
rangements to house and feed students could not be overlooked, 
and Mallet also advocated that the university furnish houses to 
the faculty, or grant higher salaries to compensate for rents. He 
finished his recommendations with a suggestion reminiscent of 


23Mallet to Wooldridge, University of Virginia, December 2, 1882, ibid. 
24Mallet to Wooldridge, University of Virginia, December g, 1882, ibid. 
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many letters to Colonel Gorgas; he advised the erection of a 
separate laboratory building.*’ 

In the meantime, the regents had proceeded with their task 
of hiring the complete faculty of the university, and had met 
with considerable success.*" 

Ashbel Smith was able to tell Mallet in February that the 
Texas legislature had come through in handsome style as far as 
Mallet’s ideas were involved. The “bonds of doubtful validity” 
had been recognized, and the Senate had passed a bill giving an 
additional one million acres of land to the university, and Smith 
felt the House would concur." The regents were so encouraged 
that they began a public campaign of information, to acquaint 
the nation with the fact that Texas was on the verge of spawning 
a state university. Mallet contributed a communication which 
was published in a report of the board of regents in January, 
which Smith distributed not only to the governor and state 
officials, but also all over the United States. A copy of it was 
forwarded to Andrew D. White, the progressive president of 
Cornell University, who was moved to write Smith how pleased 
he was to see it. He observed that he had great faith in state 
universities, and then went on to say that Mallet’s contribution 
to the report had impressed him. ‘He seems to me entirely right 
in saying that the first duty is to make your university such that 
it shall be entirely respected for its ability to do thorough good 
work within such scope as it professes to occupy, and that as 
large an expenditure should be made as possible, without the 
sacrifice of the landed endowment, for laboratories, apparatus, 
etc.” White permitted himself a moment’s bitterness when he 


continued 


As a believer in State Universities fully equipped in all departments, 
aiming to give a culture noble and broad, as distinguished from the 
great mass of petty sectarian colleges, each devoted mainly to the 


25“Memorandum of desiderata,” undated, and filed with papers dated 1884. The 
contents unmistakably date this January, 1883. The document is in the Ashbel 
Smith Papers, University of Texas Archives (cited hereinafter as Smith Papers) . 

26See for example H. Tallichet to secretary of the board of regents, Charleston, 
S. C. (telegram), November 22, 1882, University Memorabilia, Folder 46, Univer- 
sity of Texas Archives; Mallet to Wooldridge, University of Virginia, December 9, 
1882, ibid., Folder 31. 

27Mallet to Smith, University of Virginia, February 13, 1883, Smith Papers. 
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interest of the denomination which it represents, and no one sufh- 
ciently endowed to give the apparatus, the libraries, and all the col- 
lection of appliances which modern science and literature demand, 
i hope that you and your colleagues will persist in your work, and 
that you may persuade your fellow citizens to show their cooperation 
by liberal appropriations.** 

Mallet had been told when in Austin, that the building which 
was in the process of going up for the university, would assuredly 
be completed by the time the session opened in September. After 
returning to Virginia to finish the academic semester, he kept 
inquiring as to the status of the building. Smith, who may have 
been afraid that Mallet was a trifle impractical in a scholarly 
sort of way, came to find that his prospective chairman of the 
faculty could display a devotion to the mundane when the 
necessity arose. In the desultory correspondence which was kept 
up following Mallet’s return to Charlottesville, Mallet apolo- 
getically carped about small things. For instance, on June 20, he 
wrote Smith that two points “in connection with the new build- 
ing seem to demand early attention, so that they may not have 
to be waited [?] on after the 1st of September—1st—has there 
been a proper arrangement for water-closet accomodation (for 
men and women respectively) ?—and, ed, have connections been 
made with the gas and water mains, so that gas and water can 
at once be had in the building? Without these my department 
would be in a very bad way.’’* 

In the realm of academic practicality Mallet was even more 
astute. He had heard a rumor that Governor O. M. Roberts 
seemed to be opposed to the idea of a presiding officer of the 
faculty, which followed the University of Virginia, or Jeffer- 
sonian, plan of university government. Even this hint of oppo- 
sition disturbed Mallet, and he told Smith that although he was 
not one to “be too much worried by newspaper articles,” he was 
“sensitive to the development of troubles in specially Texan 
circles, and anxious for harmony at starting.”*° 

Despite the good intentions of Smith and the rest of the re- 
gents, work on the university building continued appallingly 

28White to Smith, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., March 23, 1883, ibid. 


29Mallet to Smith, University of Virginia, June 20, 1883, ibid. 
301 bid. 
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slow. By July 30, Mallet, who had been ordering new chemical 
and physical apparatus, was afraid that there would be no place 
to put it when it arrived in Austin. His hopes had begun to give 
way to depression, and he confided to Smith that “it appears to 
me well worth strenuous efforts to avoid a fiasco at the very 
outset of our work. ...’’ He had heard that one idea was to 
postpone opening the university until the building could be 
finished, but he did not believe that was the best thing to do. 
Instead, he suggested that perhaps rooms could be rented some- 
where in Austin in which classes could be met temporarily. “Or 
cannot permission be obtained to use rooms in the present (tem- 
porary) Capitol building?” By August, Smith had allayed Mal- 
let’s fears about a postponement, and had again restored some 
of Mallet’s optimism." 

In Austin, however, those connected with the university were 
not so hopeful as the chairman of the board of regents would 
have had Mallet believe. Toward the end of August, Wooldridge 
had to tell Smith that “not a lick of work has been struck upon 
the University building since you left & no work can be done for 
some days at least.’ He bemoaned the fact that the bricklayers 
had gone on strike for $6 a day, and had later raised this figure 
to $7. In addition to that difficulty, the man who had contracted 
to do the galvanized iron work “for cornice of which work must 
be done & put in place before the roof can be put on,” had died 
on August 20.** Certainly the University of Texas was having its 
share of grief. But all was not despair. The proctor of the uni- 
versity, Smith Ragsdale, had busied himself with finding suitable 
lodgings for students and was able to report that he had found 
enough houses to care for all the students that appeared likely 
to register at $20 per month. “I think I will find houses further 
out, who will take boarders much cheaper.”* 

With work on the building no further along than in late July, 
Mallet arrived in Austin on August 31, 1883. He wrote a note 
to Smith a half hour after his arrival in town, and announced 
“I am ready for work, and hope that whatever temporary delays 

31Mallet to Smith, University of Virginia, July 30, 1883, ibid.; Mallet to Smith, 
University of Virginia, August 18, 1883, ibid. 


82Wooldridge to Smith, Austin, August 20, 1883, ibid. 
88Ragsdale to Smith, Austin, August 24, 1883, ibid. 
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or difficulties there may be we shall fight through them, and 
make a good start with our noble enterprise.’** There were sure 
to be delays. 

The town in which Mallet found himself on that last day of 
August bore little resemblance to Charlottesville. It boasted some 
11,500 Citizens, and its society was much the same type as that O. 
Henry was to ridicule so delightfully a decade later. ‘Io one who 
was accustomed to Virginia and the old South, Austin was rough. 
Mallet felt this, but he felt also that there was an intangible some- 
thing which he called the ‘Texas spirit,” that drove people on. 
This “spirit” seemed to make commonplace of the impossible, 
and Mallet expressed it as seeming to say of the university: 
“Yes, it is not very clear how the thing is to be done, but the 
State of Texas had said that it shall be done, and it will be done, 
somehow.” 

But Mallet was willing to try anything, and, although he ad- 
mitted that ‘“‘to those of us accustomed to more slowly worked 
out plans in older communities the contrast between what we 
were aiming at and what means we had at hand to attain those 
aims was at times rather depressing,” he made no fuss about 
scrambling around over piles of plaster and lathing in the new 
building, and met his classes in the temporary capitol with his 
usual aplomb. Perhaps the greatest inconvenience to Mallet 
himself was the necessity of repacking chemical equipment after 
each class; otherwise the chances were good that it would be 
destroyed in the melee. He later recalled, with a rather notice- 
able lack of nostalgia, the ‘chemical makeshifts until gas and 
water pipes could be laid, and no little failure of these on being 
first tested.” 

When the university began its first session in September, 1883, 
Mallet was pleased with the faculty over which he functioned 
as chairman. There were a number of former Confederates among 
them, and his old friend and associate in the Confederate Ord- 
nance Bureau, Colonel William LeRoy Broun, commander of 
Richmond arsenal, was now in charge of the mathematics de- 
partment.** Professor H. Tallichet, who was to teach modern 
~ 34Mallet to Smith, Austin, August 31, 1883, ibid. 


35Mallet, “Reminiscences of the First Year of The University of Texas,” in The 
Alcalde, April, 1913, pp. 14-17; Thomas L. Broun, comptroller, Dr. William LeRoy 
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languages, was a man in whom the regents had reason to have 
confidence; Milton W. Humphreys occupied the chair of ancient 
languages; R. L. Dabney (‘Stonewall Jackson’s chief of staff) 
held the chair of mental and moral philosophy, and _ political 
science; O. M. Roberts, former governor, was professor of law; 
Robert S. Gould was also in the law department; Leslie Wag- 
: gener, English literature, language, and history; Smith Ragsdale 
? was proctor of the university; J. J. Atkinson was Mallet’s as- 
sistant in the chemistry department; E. E. Bramlette was as- 
sistant in mathematics and ancient languages; J. R. Ray was 
assistant in modern languages; and J. H. Bryant was assistant 
in English and history.** Mallet thought them “good, sound 
scholars in their ... fields.” 

He was almost as well pleased with the caliber of the students 
which came to the new university. He said that “comparing 
them with such students as I had known in the older States, 
these young Texans were characterized by great lack of formal 
school training—a condition much modified no doubt since those 
early days—combined with a certain quite notable maturity of 
mind derived from early contact with and participation in the 
activities of adult life.”* 

As far as social life was concerned, Mallet had little time for 
extensive activities in Austin. Then, too, it is doubtful whether he 
would have had the inclination to go out much socially after 
his son came to Austin in the autumn of 1883. But he did recall 
that he met some congenial Austin people, and that some social 
ties did appear “among faculty, despite difficulty in getting 
houses and beginning housekeeping.” The climate of ‘Texas was 
a source of some bewilderment to the Virginia professor, who 
remarked at the drought that persisted from August, 1883, until 
about Christmas time. “When rains came in the spring one was 
able to realize the truth of both parts of a wise saying which I 


Broun, 47-48. In addition to Mallet, Broun and Dabney, there were other 
Confederates on the faculty. Robert S. Gould, professor of law, had commanded 
Gould’s Legion, and O. M. Roberts had presided over the Texas Secession Conven- 
tion. See W. H. Wilson, “Recollections of Dr. R. L. Dabney,” in The Alcalde, 
March, 1914, pp. 415-432. 

86Catalogue of the University of Texas for 1883-1884, [p. 10]. See ibid., 29, for 
a description of Mallet’s courses. Ganot’s Elementary Treatise on Physics and 
Bridge’s edition of Towne’s Manual of Chemistry are listed as the texts he required. 

87Mallet, “First Year,” The Alcalde, April, 1913, p. 16. 
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heard from a dealer in real estate during the seemingly endless 
heat and dust that had preceded—viz, that “Texas can send a man 
up higher, and let him down lower than any other region on the 
face of the earth.’ ’’** 

There was a great deal, aside from the inauspicious condition 
of the university, to depress Mallet as the session continued. 
After only a short time it became clear that Texas was not going 
to help John’s condition at all, and Mallet grew more and more 
concerned about him. John’s sickness, combined with the uni- 
versity’s lack of promise, drove Mallet to the point of turning in 
his resignation to the board of regents in October. He wanted 
to be relieved immediately, in order to return to the University 
of Virginia. From the tone of the correspondence concerning his 
resignation, it appears that he was desperate, and had not clearly 
thought out the consequences. At any rate, the rumor of his 
impending resignation leaked out, despite strong efforts on the 
part of the regents to prevent it, and appeared in the columns 
of the Austin Daily Statesman on October 13.*° But the Statesman 
reported that the rumor had no foundation, and went on to say 
that Mallet was “painfully” worried about his son, and was 
apparently in agreement with Dr. T. D. Wooten that a change 
in climate was called for immediately. The newspaper had cor- 
rectly reported the status of Mallet’s resignation as of October 
13, for on that day he withdrew it and decided to continue with 
the semester’s work.*° 

A person in Mallet’s position could hardly avoid making some 
enemies, and he was no exception. His scholarly demeanor and 
concern for the university's lack of facilities had impressed some 
of the regents as evidence of a timid and indecisive nature. 
Consequently the knowledge of Mallet’s proposed resignation had 
come to some of them as good news. James B. Clark, a regent 
living in Bonham, wrote to Smith on October 17 that “I did not 
know, till the receipt of Mr. W’s [Wooldridge’s] letter, that our 
timid Englishman had succumbed to his fears—become sick and 
thrown up his commission. A mallet is not the hammer of Thor, 


387bid., 17. 
39See also Wooldridge to Smith, Austin, October 10, 1883, Smith Papers. 
*°Wooldridge to Smith, Austin (telegram) , October 13, 1883, ibid. 
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after all—and I am convinced the University would survive the 
calamity of his withdrawal.’ 

Following the withdrawal of Mallet’s resignation, it appeared 
that he had decided to abandon all plans for returning to Vir- 
ginia. The Statesman, on October 19, reported that “it is now 
understood that Dr. Mallet will not resign, and that, on the 
contratry [sic], he has concluded to bring his family here to 
remain with him in the discharge of the duty of his position.” 
On November g, the paper observed that Mallet’s family ‘“‘may 
be expected shortly.” But this time the Statesman had wrong 
information. 

In spite of all indications to the contrary, Mallet’s dissatisfac- 
tion with the University of Texas was growing each day. The 
work on the university building made wretched progress, and 
optimistic estimates were that the building would be open by 
Christmas.*? By the last part of November the fact that the build- 
ing was not finished had ceased to be conversational material in 
Austin.** 

In addition to the building affair, Mallet could reasonably be 
somewhat depressed about enrollment. By December 4, the two 
hundredth student had matriculated, but this was too few to pay 
the running expenses of the university, and the regents were over- 
drawing their appropriations.‘ 

All of these factors Mallet considered, and on December 7, the 
day that the Statesman carried the notice that the last shipment 
of chemical equipment ordered by Mallet had arrived for the 
university, it also reported that “Prof. Mallet has accepted his 
old position in the Virginia university, to take effect at the close 
of the present session of the Texas university.’’*® 

This news was a shock to all, but still there were those who 
could say that Mallet was wrong. Dr. Wooten, strangely enough, 
joined this group. He wrote Smith on December 19 that “I think 


41In Smith Papers. 

42Austin Daily Statesman, November 3, 1883. 

437bid., November 27, 1883. 

44Austin Daily Statesman, October 17 and December 4, 1883; Preliminary An- 
nouncement, First Session, 1883-1884, University of Texas, Austin, Texas, p. 7. 

*5Note the interesting attempt to place the institutions of Texas and Virginia on 
a par with each other. 
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Mallet’s influence for a time did depress Broun & Humphreys 
but I think that is all passed & think before Mallet’s year is out 
he will see the error of his course.’’** 

In late January, 1884, the condition of John became so bad 
that Mallet could think of little else“? In February John died, 
and Mallet secured leave to take his body to Virginia.** The last 
real tie with Texas was gone. 

Through March and April Mallet busied himse!t with trying 
to push the work on the building, and a suspicicn of Smith’s to 
the contrary, he was diligently trying to find a successor for him- 
self. On May g, at a meeting of the faculty, Professor Broun was 
elected chairman of the faculty in place ci Mallet.° This was 
a nice gesture since Broun’s wife had recently died and he was 
extremely lonesome. But with her had gone much of his interest 
in the university, and he would follow Mallet’s lead shortly. 

Mallet stayed through the semester until it ended with com- 
mencement in June, and then returned to the University of Vir- 
ginia, where he remained, with a few short interruptions, until 
his death on November 7, 1912. 

His scientific and intellectual attainments brought to the new 
University of Texas a tone and a progressive attitude toward 
education which was deeply appreciated by some of the regents 
and the faculty. In a memorial addressed to him on the occasion 
of his resignation, the regents said: 


Feeling as we do the deepest obligation to him for the invaluable 
services already rendered by him in the successful inauguration and 
conduct up to this time of the University we are the more sensible 
of the magnitude of the loss we sustain in not having his wise & 
experienced aid in the future. Resolved that we shall rely still on his 
encouragement hereafter and that we tender to him our heart felt 
respect and affection on his departure from us, ad sincerely hope 
that many years may yet be granted him to labor‘. the advancement 
of science in the Universities of America. Resoiv:d that a copy of 
this resolution be handed to Dr. Mallet.*° 


46T. D. Wooten to Smith, Austin, December 13, 1883, Smith Papers. 
47Mallet to Smith, University of Texas, January 30, 1884, ibid. 

48Mallet to Smith, University of Texas, February 19, 1884, ibid. 

49Austin Daily Statesman, May 11, 1884. 

50Minutes of the Board of Regents of The University of Texas, 1884, p. 47. 
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Mallet was beyond a doubt one of the great scientists and 
educators of America throughout his lifetime. The University 
of Texas owes much to him for the year he was chairman of the 
faculty. When he was succeeded by Broun,*! despite the feelings 
of a few people like Regent Clark, the University had been placed 
on the road to success. 


51Minutes of the Faculty of The University of Texas, May g, 1884, in office of 
the secretary of the board of regents, The University of Texas. Mallet’s memory 
is still green to Dr. E. P. Schoch of the chemical engineering department. Dr. 
Schoch knew Mallet rather well, having met him at meetings of the American 
Chemical Society in Mallet’s later life. Mallet was a friend of the late Henry W. 
Harper, former dean of the graduate school, University of Texas. The library of 
the chemistry department still bears the name “Mallet Library.” See The Daily 
Texan, September 17, 1931, for a story on the naming of the library. 
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Notes and Documents 


W. G. Freeman’s Keport on the Eighth Military 
Department 
Edited by M. L. CRIMMINS 


(Continued) 


Returning to Fort McKavett, August 22d, I left the next day for 
Fort Chadbourne, distant 95 miles slightly to the West of North, and 
reached that post August 26th. The route had not been much trav- 
elled, and in some places the trace was rather indistinct. The country, 
which is mostly rolling prairie, occasionally hilly, admits of a good 
road being made between the two points. After striking Kickapoo 
Spring, the head of Kickapoo Creek and 25, miles distant from Fort 
McKavett, the general course of that Creek is followed to the Concho, 
a distance of 30 miles. The road crosses the Concho near this point, 
and continuing a Northwardly direction passes the Colorado 15 miles 
beyond, and Valley Creek 4 miles farther, after which it takes a 
north westwardly course to Fort Chadbourne, 20 miles distant. Kick- 
apoo Creek, Valley Creek and the Concho, are all tributaries of the 
Colorado. This river and the Concho are wide and rapid at the ford 
and are sometimes impassable when the streams are swollen by rains. 
Indians were seen occasionally on the route and an unsuccessful 
attempt—the only instance of the kind throughout my tour—was made 
at the encampment near Kickapoo Spring to steal the public animals. 
A curious feature in the country between the San Saba and Fort 
Chadbourne, is the number and extent of the prairie dog towns, a 
single town, not unfrequently, covering an area of a mile square. 


XX.—Fort CHADBOURNE— (Inspected August 27, 1853.) 


This post, established October 28, 1852, is situated in latitude 32° 
o2’ North, longitude 100° 14’ West, about 2,100 feet above the sea. 
It lies on the east side and within a short distance of Oak Creek (a 
small tributary of the Colorado) called by the Indians Tan-tan-se-,o- 
ah-keep-Hoo-nough, or Mosquito Creek. There is a direct road to 
Fort Mason, 120 miles to the South East, from which place the mails, 
brought up from San Antonio, are received weekly by special express. 
The soil is good and well adapted to the cultivation of corn and 
small grain, and the grazing in the vicinity is excellent. The country 
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abounds with lime and sandstone suitable for building, but the post 
oak is the only timber of any consequence that can be procured 
within 100 miles of the post, and it is fit for little else than the 
heavier pieces of carpentry, such as rafters, plates, joists, and sleepers. 

With the exception of two or three rude, jacal huts occupied by 
officers, the whole command are in tents. Of the buildings projected 
(Figure N.) only the Hospital, one set of Company quarters, and 
the Storehouse are under roof. The shingles for covering these were 
cut by the troops on the San Saba, 100 miles distant. 

The lands occupied for public purposes and from which fuel, stone, 
and timber are taken, are owned by S. A. Maverick and R. A. Howard, 
with neither of whom, it is believed, has any arrangement been made 
for such occupany [sic] and use of fuel and building material. 

The Comanches are the only Indians who have visited the post 
since its establishment. I could obtain only a vague estimate of their 
numbers. They have no permanent Camps, but for the last year the 
band of San-a-cho, one of the principal chiefs, has lived within 50 
or 60 miles of the post. 

The Head Quarters and five companies (A, C, G, I, K) of the 8th 
Infantry are stationed at Fort Chadbourne, Lt. Col. W. Seawell of 
that regiment being in command. The troops were reviewed and 
inspected August 27th, and turned out on that day as follows:— 


Field and Staff. Lt. Col. W. Seawell, 1 Lt. E. B. Holloway, Regtl. 
Q. Master, 1 Lt. T. G. Pitcher, Adjutant, Asst. 
Surgeon E. Swift,?® and 17 men of the Non-Com- 
missioned Staff and Band. 

Company A. ist Lt. L. B. Wood, (Bvt. Capt.) and 4o men. 1st 
Lt. J. G. S. Snelling, (Bvt. Capt.) of Compy. D, 
but temporarily attached to A, was on sick report. 

Company C. ed Lt. M. Smith, Bvt. ed Lt. A. P. Bagby,'*? 
and 38 men. 

Company G. ed Lt. R. I. Dodge,’** and 42 men. 


160Ebenezer Swift was breveted lieutenant colonel and colonel March 13, 1865, 
for faithful service during the war, and brigadier general July 20, 1867, for mer- 
itorious service vountarily rendered during cholera at Fort Harker, Kansas. He 
died December 24, 1885. F. B. Heitman, Historical Register of the United States 
Army, I, 941. 

161Melancthon Smith, who had graduated from the Military Academy in 1851, 
resigned his commission November g, 1854. He was a colonel in the artillery of 
the Confederate States Army from 1861 to 1865. He died November 1, 1881. Jbid., 
I, 

162Second Lieutenant Arthur Pendleton Bagby graduated from the Military 
Academy in 1852. He resigned from the United States Army on September go, 1853, 
and served as brigadier general in the Confederate States Army from 1861 to 1865. 
Ibid., I, 180. 

163Richard Irving Dodge graduated from the Military Academy in 1848. He was 
breveted lieutenant colonel on March go, 1865, for faithful service in recruiting; 
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Company I. ist Lt. G. E. Pickett'** (Bvt. Capt.), and 38 men. 

Company K. Capt. J. Beardsley,’ 2d Lt. J. McIntosh,** and 
41 men. 


The absent officers were:— 

Field Officers. Col. J. Garland (Bvt. Brig. Genl.) Comdg. gth 
Department. 

Company A. Capt. L. Smith'*" (Bvt. Maj.) at Mily. Asylum, 
Washington—left his Compy. Dec. 21, 1851; 2d Lt. 
G. C. Barber, in Sub. Dept. at Indianola—left his 
Compy. Apl. 23, 1852; and Bvt. ed Lt. P. Stockton, 
on 20 days leave since August 22, 1853. 

Company C. Capt. A. T. Lee,’** on leave since Jany. 20, 1853; 
and ist Lt. C. G. Merchant’ (Bvt. Capt.) absent 
sick—left his company July 1, 1849. 

Company G. Capt. J. Selden’*® (Bvt. Maj.) absent sick—left 
his Compy. Dec. 10, 1847; and ist Lt. T. Fink, in 
Q. Master’s Dept. at Fort Martin Scott—left the 
regt. Feb. 15, 1852. 


commissioned lieutenant colonel in the 23rd Infantry on October 29, 1873; and 
served as colonel aide-de-camp to General Sherman January 1, 1881, to June 26, 
1882. Ibid., I, 377. 

164George Edward Pickett graduated from the Military Academy in 1846. He 
was breveted first lieutenant August 20, 1847, for gallantry at Contreras and Churu- 
busco, and promoted to captain September 13, 1847, for gallantry at Chapultepec. 
He resigned his commission June 25, 1861, and became a major general in the 
Confederate States Army from 1861 to 1865. He died July 30, 1875. Ibid., I, 7go. 

165Captain John Beardsley graduated from the Military Academy in 1841. He 
was breveted captain on September 8, 1847, for gallantry at Molino Del Rey and 
resigned from the United States Army on December 31, 1853. He was made colonel 
in the gth New York Cavalry on November 5, 1861, and resigned April 8, 1863. 
Ibid., I, 203. 

166James McIntosh graduated from the Military Academy in 1849 and resigned 
his commission May 15, 1861. He was a major in the Confederate States Army from 
1861 to 1865. [bid., I, 669. 

167Larkin Smith was breveted major for gallantry at Contreras and Churubusco. 
He resigned his commission May 13, 1861, and was colonel assistant quartermaster 
general of the Confederate States Army from 1861 to 1865. He died December 3, 
1884. Ibid., I, gou. 

168Arthur Tracy Lee was breveted lieutenant colonel July 2, 1863, and was cited 
for gallantry at Gettysburg. He retired with the rank of colonel on July 28, 1866. 
Ibid., I, 623. 

169Charles George Merchant graduated from the Military Academy in 1833. He 
was breveted first lieutenant September 8, 1847, for gallantry at the battle of Molino 
Del Rey and was promoted to captain September 8, 1847, for gallantry at Chapul- 
tepec. He died September 4, 1855. Ibid., 1, 703. 

170Joseph Selden was made a second lieutenant in the 8th Infantry July 7, 1838. 
He was breveted captain August 20, 1847, for gallantry at Contreras and Churu- 
busco; and major September 13, 1847, for gallantry at Chapultepec. He resigned 
his commission April 27, 1861 and became a lieutenant colonel assistant inspector 
general in the Confederate States Army, 1861-1865. Ibid., I, 873. 
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Company I. Capt. J. Longstreet'™' (Bvt. Maj.) on leave of ab- 
sence since March 28, 1853; and ed Lt. F. M. Fol- 
lett, serving since Apl. 12, 1853, at Fort McKavett. 

It thus appears that here, as with the other wing of the regiment 
at Fort McKavett, only one (Beardsley) of the five Captains was at 
the head of his company, and that two of the companies were com- 
manded by ed Lieutenants. 

This regiment being required to wear the late pattern uniform 
appeared at inspection with the undress, only three of the companies 
having the dress clothing. On their last estimate part of the old 
pattern was furnished, and part (forage caps) of the new. The supply 
on hand is not sufficient. The companies are armed with Harper’s 
Ferry musket, percussion lock, pattern of 1845. Company G. has 
twenty serviceable and four unserviceable horses, and is furnished 
with Dragoon equipments complete, except the Musketoon. It has 
twelve Colt’s revolvers and a full supply of holster pistols. Company 
A. has had about thirty of Maynard’s primer muskets since the Spring 
of 1850. The arm is esteemed, but great complaints are made of the 
quality of the primers furnished, which frequently will not stand the 
dampness of a single night’s exposure on guard. 

The appearance of the command under arms was quite creditable; 
the ceremony of receiving the colours was well performed, and the 
troops while passing in review preserved the alignment with a con- 
siderable degree of accuracy. At the inspection their arms were found 
in very good order, and their clothing neat and, generally, well fitted. 
Lt. Col. Seawell subsequently exercised the command as a battalion 
of infantry, performing a variety of manoeuvres in close and open 
columns. Their instruction was not very thorough, though beyond 
the usual average. One reason for their not appearing better was the 
want of competent non-commissioned officers. This is, indeed, the 
greatest obstacle in the service generally to disciplining the men and 
teaching them a knowledge of their duties; and until a better class 
of persons to fill the non-commissioned grades are obtained, by the 
offer of higher inducements to enlistment, it will be in vain to expect 
a well instructed Army. A second cause operating to mar the effect 
of the exercises, was the number of extra duty men taken from the 
workshops, where they are habitually employed, and turned into the 
ranks for the occasion. These men were usually as distinctly marked 
by their soiled clothes, their ungainly attitudes when at a halt, and 
their unsteadiness of gait in marching, as if the Quartermaster’s 
brand had been placed upon them. 


171James Longstreet graduated from the Military Academy in 1842 and was 
breveted captain August 20, 1847. He was cited for gallantry at Contreras and 
Churubusco, and was made a major on September 8, 1847. He resigned his com- 
mission June 1, 1863, and was a lieutenant general in the Confederate States Army 
from 1861 to 1865. Ibid., I, 640. 
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The horses belonging to the Company (G.) partially mounted, 
were in fair condition. 

The records of the Regimental Adjutant’s Office were in fine order, 
and the Company books properly brought up. 

The Regimental Band is the finest in Texas, and its presence serves 
to give an interest and martial aspect to the performance of duty at 
Fort Chadbourne, which are greatly wanting at most of the other 
posts in the Department. 

QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT— (ist Lt. E. B. Holloway,'? Regtl. 
Q. Master.) 

The building used as a storehouse for the Quartermaster’s and 
Subsistence Departments is a substantial structure of hewn logs, 100 
feet long by 18 feet in width. The average monthly disbursements 
are $550, principally for the pay of extra duty men. About eighty 
soldiers have usually been mustered on the extra duty rolls. Two 
civilians are employed, a master Carpenter at $60 per month and a 
ration, and a stone mason at $40 and a ration. Four hundred and 
sixty four bushels of corn, and 200 tons of hay, are on hand. The corn 
is furnished from the San Antonio depot and when hauled by citizen 
trains it costs about $1.50 per bushel delivered at the post. Hay is 
put up by contract at $9.96 per ton. About 100 animals are foraged 
at the post monthly. The means of transportation belonging to the 
department consist of seven wagons and 66 mules. Fuel is cut as 
wanted by the troops, and no payment has yet been demanded for it. 

Lt. Holloway’s accounts are regular, and he is zealous in attention 
to duty. 

SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT— (ist Lt. E. B. Holloway, Actg. Asst. 
Comy. Subsistence.) 

There were about one month’s supply of provisions on hand—the 
issues being usually to 260 persons monthly. The storehouse is dry 
and secure and provisions generally keep well at the post except flour, 
which is apt to get damp in transportation from the coast. There is 
also frequently a loss of brine in hauling salt meats over the rough 
roads of the country. The cost of the ration is 2014 cents, three and 
a half cents being added on each pound for transportation from 
Indianola. The next post, Phantom Hill, only 58 miles distant, is 
exempted from this extra charge. Fresh beef is supplied at 434 cents 
per pound, and issued six days in every ten. 

MepicaL DEPARTMENT— (Asst. Surgeon E. Swift.) 

The hospital is a fine stone building, and a trifling outlay would 


172Edmunds Balard Holloway graduated from the Military Academy in 1833. He 
was breveted first lieutenant August 20, 1847, for gallantry at Contreras and 
Churubusco. He resigned from the United States Army on May 14, 1861, and served 
- the Confederate States Army. He was accidentally killed June 17, 1861. Jbid., 
» 538. 
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make it one of the most comfortable in the Department. It is well 
supplied with bedding and other necessaries. Dr. Swift considers the 
position entirely healthy, and says that sickness has arisen from in- 
difference and carelessness and intemperance of the men rather than 
from any local cause. Intermittents and other fevers have been of a 
very mild type and mostly confined to recruits who brought the 
disease with them. During the six months ending June go, 1853, the 
quantity of rain which fell was 16.31 inches—11.96 inches having 
fallen in May and June. The maximum temperature in the six 
months was 96° (Apl. 2d), the minimum 9°, (Feby. 5th). The lowest 
monthly mean was in January, 48° 05— the highest 70° 59, in June. 

Phantom Hill lies 59 miles to the North East of Fort Chadbourne, 
the intervening country being mostly open and much of it hilly, 
though presenting no serious obstacles to wagon travel. There had 
been no communication between the two posts until very recently, 
when an officer from Fort Chadbourne, (Lt. Dodge,) passed over 
and made a sketch of the route. From having been little used the 
road was very indistinct and difficult to follow, so much so that the 
non-commissioned officer furnished me as a guide and who had accom- 
panied the officer originally sent to explore the route, went out of 
his course, thereby causing a detention of half a day. 


XXI1.—PuHantom Hi1i—(Inspected August go, 1853.) 


This post is situated between the Elm and Clear forks of the 
Brazos river about a mile from their junction, in latitude 32° 40’ 05’ 
North, longitude 99° 45’ West. There are good roads leading to Fort 
Belknap, 72 miles N. E. and Croghan, 170 miles S. 30° E. The mails 
are brought weekly from Fort Belknap by Quartermaster’s express. 
They reach that post via Austin, Waco village, and Fort Graham, 
Waco being the nearest post office. The many streams lying on this 
route frequently cause failures of the mails. 

The rightful owner of the land occupied by the post is not known. 
It has been entered by two or more persons. No lease, agreement or 
understanding, has been made with any of the claimants. The build- 
ings (see Figure O) which are of a very inferior character, were put 
up by the labour of the troops. The aspect of the place is uninviting. 
No post visited, except Fort Ewell, presented so few attractions. It is 
necessary to haul water for the use of the command upwards of four 
miles; fuel is brought some five to eight miles from a black jack 
thicket, and the Commanding Officer reports that during the prev- 
alence of the northers (November to April,) from eight to twelve 
teams are frequently required for weeks together to supply the gar- 
rison. The stone, found within two miles, is the best I have seen in 
Texas and is easily quarried, being in beds from four to ten inches 
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in thickness, but timber for building is scarce and is hauled from 
eight to forty miles. About thirty acres had been cultivated as gardens 
but the drought had killed everything. If a good site can be found 
(as I am told is the case) without throwing the post too much out 
of line, it would really be a charity to remove the garrison to it. 

There are no Indians residing permanently in the vicinity, though 
bands of Comanches and other tribes frequently visit the post. Their 
numbers are not known. 

Phantom Hill is occupied by the left wing of the 5th Infantry, 
consisting of Companies B. C. E. G. K, under Lt. Col. C. A. Waite. 
I inspected the command August goth, when the following was the 
strength paraded:— 


Field and Staff. Lt. Col. C. A. Waite,’7* Asst. Surgeon A. Tay- 
lor,17* and one Ordnance Sergeant. 

Company B. Capt. J. C. Robinson,’** 2d Lt. W. H. Lew- 
and 47 men. 

Company C. Capt. S. H. Fowler’? (Bvt. Maj.) 2d Lt. B. 
Wingate,'** and 37 men. 

Company E. ed Lt. J. H. McArthur,?” (ist Lt. W. W. 


173Carlos Adolphus Waite was made 2nd lieutenant of the 2nd Infantry January 
28, 1820, and colonel of the ist Infantry June 5, 1860. He was breveted colonel 
August 20, 1847, for gallantry at Contreras and Churubusco, colonel September 8, 
1847, for gallantry at Molino Del Rey, and brigadier general March 13, 1865, for 
long and faithful service. He died May 7, 1866. Jbid., I, 993. 

174Archibald Taylor resigned October 31, 1856. He was a surgeon in the Con- 
federate States Army 1861-1865. He died March 3, 1893. Jbid., I, 945. 

175John Cleveland Robinson graduated from the Military Academy March 14, 
1838. He was made a second lieutenant in the 5th Infantry October 27, 1839; 
colonel in the 1st Michigan Infantry September 1, 1861, and brigadier general in 
the volunteers April 28, 1862. He was breveted lieutenant colonel July 1, 1863 for 
gallantry at Gettysburg; colonel May 5, 1864, for the Battle of the Wilderness; 
brigadier general March 13, 1865, for gallantry at Spotsylvania; and major general 
during the war. He received the Medal of Honor March 28, 1896, for distinguished 
gallantry at Laurel Hill, Virginia, on May 8, 1864. He died February 18, 1897. 
Ibid., 1, 838. 

176William Henry Lewis graduated from the Military Academy in 1849. He was 
breveted major for gallantry at Apache Canyon, New Mexico on March 28, 1878. 
He was made lieutenant colonel on April 15, 1862, and died on September 28, 1878, 
of wounds received in action against the Cheyenne Indians. /bid., I, 631. 

177Sterne H. Fowler was commissioned second lieutenant in the Fifth Infantry 
on November 12, 1838. He was breveted captain on August 20, 1847, for gallantry 
at Contreras and Churubusco; major on September 8, 1847, for gallantry at Molino 
Del Rey. He resigned from the United States Army on April 1, 1857. Jbid., I, 433. 

175Benjamin Wingate was made 2nd lieutenant of the 5th Infantry June 14, 1848. 
He was breveted major February 21, 1862, for gallantry at Valverde, New Mexico, 
where he was wounded and died June 1, 1862. Jbid., I, 1050. 

179Joseph Hunter McArthur graduated from the Military Academy in 1849 and 
became a lieutenant colonel in the 6th Pennsylvania Cavalry September 11, 1861. 
He retired November 2, 1863, and died January 23, 1902. Jbid., I, 652. 
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Burns'*° was acting as Asst. Q. Master and 
Asst. Comy. Sub.) and 48 men. 


Company G. ist Lt. F. T. Dent*** (Bvt. Capt.) and 46 men. 

Company K. Capt. N. B. Rossell'®? (Bvt. Maj.) 1st Lt. 
C. W. Lear,?** 2d Lt. D. C. Stith,1*%* and 41 
men. 


The absent officers were:— 
Medical Department. Asst. Surgeon A. B. Hassen,'** absent without 
leave since June 22d—with leave from March 


15, to June 22, 1853. 


Company B. ist Lt. E. F. Abbott,’** Regtl. Q. Master, on 
6 months leave from Apl. 6, 1853. 
Company C. ist Lt. J. L. Folsom,18? Asst. Q. Master—left 


regt. August 10, 1844; and Bvt. ed Lt. H. F. 
Witter,1®* absent sick in Penna.—left his com- 
pany April 26, 1853. 

Company E. Capt. C. C. Sibley,*® on 6 mos. leave, from 
June 4, 1853. 


180First Lieutenant William Wallace Burns graduated from the Military Academy 
in 1847. He became brigadier general of the Volunteers September 28, 1861. He 
was breveted lieutenant colonel June 29, 1862, for gallantry at Savage Station, 
Virginia; colonel June 30, 1862, for gallantry at Glendale, Virginia; and brigadier 
general May 13, 1865. Ibid., I, 266. 

181Frederick Tracy Dent graduated from the Military Academy in 1843. He was 
breveted first lieutenant on August 20, 1847, for gallantry at Contreras and 
Churubusco; captain on September 8, 1847, for gallantry at Molino Del Rey; 
lieutenant colonel on May 7, 1864, for gallantry at Wilderness; colonel on July 
go, 1864, for gallantry at Petersburg; and brigadier general on March 13, 1865, 
for gallantry during the war. From March 29, 1864, to April 15, 1865, he served as 
lieutenant colonel aide-de-camp to Lieutenant General Grant. Jbid., I, 368. 

182Nathan Beakes Rossell was a second lieutenant in the 5th Infantry. He was 
breveted major on September 8, 1847, for gallantry at Molino Del Rey, and lieu- 
tenant colonel at Gaines Mill, Virginia, where he was killed June 27, 1862. Jbid., 
I, 847. 

183Clinton W. Lear was made second lieutenant in the 5th Infantry on March 
g, 1847. He was breveted first lieutenant August 15, 1847, and was cited for 
gallantry at Paso Ovejas National Bridge and Cerro Gordo. He died October 2, 
1854. Ibid., I, 621. 

184Donald Chester Stith graduated from the Military Academy in 1850. He was 
dismissed September 25, 1861, and was a colonel and the assistant inspector general, 
Confederate States Army 1861-1865. Jbid., I, 926. 

185Alexander Breckenridge Hassen was breveted lieutenant colonel March 1 3, 
1865, for faithful service during the Civil War. Jbid., I, 510. 

186First Lieutenant Edward Fifield Abbott graduated from the Military Academy 
in 1847; he resigned from the army December 31, 1854. Ibid., I, 149. 

187Joseph Libbey Folsom graduated from the Military Academy in 1840. He died 
on July 19, 1855. Ibid., 1, 427. 

188Henry F. Witter graduated from the Military Academy in 1851. He resigned 
May 20, 1855 and died August g, 1856. Ibid., I, 1053. 

188Caleb Chase Sibley graduated from the Military Academy in 1829, and became 
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Company G. Capt. W. Chapman, (Bvt. Lt. Col.) sick in 
Wisconsin left his Company March 15, 1853; 
and ed Lt. S. Archer,’ escorting a train since 
August 26, 1853. 

The troops have only fatigue clothing. A small quantity of the 
new pattern had arrived for two of the companies, (B. and C.) and 
invoices of a full supply for the whole command had been received. 
Four of the companies are (partially) armed with percussion muskets, 
the fifth (B) in part, with musketoons, though an invoice of a supply 
of muskets, to replace this indifferent arm, had been received. 

The battalion could not be reviewed or exercised, owing to the 
large number (123) of raw recruits who had joined a fortnight be- 
fore, and the few old soldiers in the ranks. In some companies there 
were not half a dozen instructed men under arms—three detachments 
(all old soldiers) being absent on escort and fatigue duty. Upwards 
of fifty recruits appeared on parade without arms—there being none 
in the company stores for issue. Bvt. Col. Waite reports that “several 
requisitions have been made for arms, &c, which have not been com- 
plied with. We now have 55 recruits without arms.” 

The clothing exhibited at inspection was clean, though many of 
the recruits had not had their overalls and jackets altered to fit their 
persons. The arms and accoutrements were in good order. The knap- 
sacks were indifferent, particularly those of Indian rubber brought 
on by the recruits. 

The officers and soldiers are living in pole huts built in the early 
part of last year. They are now in a dilapidated condition. The 
Company quarters will, in all probability, fall down during the 
prevalence of the severe northers of the coming winter. The general 
police of the post is good. 

The ordnance on hand consists of two brass 6 pdr’s. with a small 
supply of ammunition and other stores. 

There is a reading room and a tolerable collection of books at 
the post for the use of the command. 

The post and company records are kept in the form and manner 
prescribed by the Regulations. 

QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT— (1st Lt. W. W. Burns, Actg. Asst. 
Q. Master.) 

This post draws its supplies from the Austin depot. The means of 
transportation are 24 wagons, 12 horses, 93 mules and 26 oxen. The 


a colonel in the 16th Infantry April go, 1864. He was breveted brigadier general 
March 13, 1865, for faithful service during the war. He died February 19, 1875. 
Ibid., I, 885. 

190Samuel Archer was breveted second lieutenant 5th Infantry on June 28, 
1846; major 3rd Infantry on March go, 1864. He was dropped from the army on 
July 18, 1866, and is supposed to have been drowned April g, 1866. Ibid., I, 168. 
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amount of forage on hand is 600 bushels of corn, 1,500 bushels of 
oats, and 50 tons of hay. It was purchased in open market at $1.50 
per bushel for corn, $1.15 for oats, and $9.75 per ton for hay. A 
contract has recently been made and now awaits the approval of the 
Department Commander, for supplying 10,000 bushels of corn at 
$1.10 and 5,000 bushels of oats at $1.15 per bushel. The only citizen 
employed is a mason, at $45 and one ration per month; the usual 
number of soldiers detailed for extra duty is about 115; and the 
monthly disbursements of the Department average $2,250. The Quar- 
termaster was putting up a portable horse power saw mill with 
burr-stones for grinding corn connected, which was brought with the 
command from Fort Towson. With this mill, in addition to the grind- 
ing of corn, it is said 600 feet of boards can be sawed per day, while 
two men with a whip saw can only get out about 4o feet. Such a mill 
would be an economy of time and money in building a distant fron- 
tier post, besides conducing greatly to the comfort of the command. 

Lieut. Burns is an officer of much practical merit and well fitted 
for the Staff position he now occupies. 

SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT— (1st Lt. W. W. Burns, Actg. Asst. Comy. 
Sub.) 

The supply of provisions at this post was larger than at any other 
in the Department—there being about 50,000 pounds of the salt 
meats, an equal quantity of beef on the hoof, and 60,000 pounds of 
the bread-stuffs. The storage has heretofore been rather bad, but the 
new stone storehouse with basement is nearly completed, and it is 
thought when the provisions are transferred to it the liability to 
damage will be much diminished. About 300 men are usually ra- 
tioned. Fresh beef costs 314 cents per pound and is issued twice a 
week. The price of the ration delivered at the post is 27 cents, but 
1214 cents of this sum being for transportation it is sold to the officers 
for 141% cents, under authority of the War Department, communi- 
cated in a letter from the Commissary General to the Commander 
of the 5th Infantry, bearing date December 9, 1852. This letter 
authorizes “the sale of subsistence stores, for their own use and that 
of their families, to the officers of the 5th Infantry stationed on the 
‘Brazos’ and beyond that point, at the cost of the stores, without 
including transportation.” Considerable dissatisfaction exists that the 
same privilege is not extended to officers of other regiments, who are 
stationed as far from their depot of supply and subjected to the same 
expenses in other respects as the officers of the 5th Infantry. 

MepicaL DEPARTMENT— (Asst. Surgeon A. Taylor.) 

The hospital was well supplied, and in as good order as a building 
of its class (rude logs) would admit. Intermittent fever is the most 
prevalent disease but is easily manageable. Of the whole number 
(363) of cases treated in the Eight months of the present year, g1 
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were of that form of disease. Scurvey also prevails to some extent, 
owing to a want of vegetable diet, and as a preventive Dr. Taylor 
recommends that pickles be added to the ration. The highest range 
of the thermometer was in July and August, when on four days it 
attained 100°. The lowest was in February, 11°. The lowest monthly 
mean was in the same month, 47°, and the highest in July, 81°. The 
quantity of rain which fell during the Eight months was 9.44 inches. 


I left Phantom Hill the afternoon of August 31st and arrived at 
Fort Belknap, distant 72 miles N. E., September 2d. The road is 
quite good with convenient watering places for 50 miles, after which 
no water is found till reaching the Brazos. The only stream passed 
in the route is the Clear fork of the Brazos, nearly midway between 
the two posts. There is a ranche at this point and considerable fields 
of oats and corn were under cultivation. The banks of the Clear fork 
at the ford, are steep, and it is occasionally impassable, but when 
I crossed it there were only a few inches of water in its bed. 


XXII.—Fort BELKNnap— (Inspected Sept. 3, 1853.) 


This post is situated about half a mile north of the Red fork of 
the Brazos river, in latitude 33° 08’ 45” North, longitude 98° 45’ 
West, and is distant 137 miles from Fort Graham and 204 from Fort 
Croghan. About three miles on the river and one mile back are used 
for public purposes, but without any agreement or understanding 
with any person. The ownership of the land is in dispute and no 
protest has been issued. 

There is a semi-monthly mail to Fort Washita, distant 180 miles, 
and a weekly mail communication with Fort Graham and with 
Phantom Hill, all three mails being carried by enlisted men. Letters 
written beyond New Orleans should be sent to the post via Galveston 
and Waco. 

Fort Belknap has many advantages. There are excellent springs 
within a few hundred yards; it lies over a field of bituminous coal 
supposed to extend fifteen miles, and building materials, except good 
flooring and shingles, are easily procured. The stone, found on the 
spot, is very good, the limestone abundant, and the clay makes ex- 
cellent brick. Squared timber has to be hauled from 7 to 23 miles, 
and timber for shingles (oak) 45 miles. There is no pine in the 
vicinity and the timber used is hard to work. The buildings (Figure 
P.) have all been put up by the troops. 

There are five or six settlers living near the post engaged in farm- 
ing and raising cattle, and in a year or two it is thought they will 
be able to supply all the forage that may be required for the public 
animals. Except these few persons there are no other white settle- 
ments nearer than Fort Worth. 
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In regard to Indians the following information was furnished me:— 

The tribes living nearest the post are the Caddoes,’*! 167— Ana- 
dakoes,’*? 202—and Jonies,’*? 113. The Caddo village is 15 miles dis- 
tant. The Anadakoes and Ionies, who come in only in small numbers, 
are at Comanche Peak, 100 miles from the post. 

The Wacoes,* Keechies,® and Tawac-cannos’** formerly lived 
about 40 miles below, but in March last they left for the Witchita 
Mountains. They number 293. 

The Southern Comanches,’** under Buffalo Hump and Sanaco, 
numbering about goo, are frequently in the habit of visiting Fort 
Belknap. Their villages are moveable, but during the winter they 
live within 40 miles, on the Clear Fork. 

The Red River Comanches make occasional visits, but always in 
small numbers. 

Fort Belknap is the Head Quarters of the 5th Infantry, and was 
garrisoned by the right wing (Companies A, D, F, H, I,) of that 
regiment under Col. G. Loomis.!** Just before my arrival orders had 
been received for four companies to proceed to the Rio Grande, and 
I found them busily engaged in packing for the march, so that the 
inspection made the next morning took the command at a disadvan- 
tage. The strength present under arms was as follows:— 


Field and Staff. Col. G. Loomis, Maj. J. H. Lamotte,'*® ist Lt. & 
Bvt. Maj. P. Lugenbeel,?’° Adjutant, Asst. Surgeons 


191For information on the Caddoes see Frederick Webb Hodge (ed.), Handbook 
of American Indians North of Mexico (Washington, 1912), I, 179-183. 

192The Anadakoes, or Anadarkoes, were a tribe of the Caddo Confederacy. See 
ibid., I, 51-52. 

198The Ionies were more commonly known as the Hainais and were a tribe of 
the Caddo Confederacy. See ibid., I, 524. 

194The Wacoes were one of the divisions of the Tawakoni. See ibid., I, 887-888. 

195The Keechies, or Kichai, were a Caddoan tribe, although their language was 
closer allied to the Pawnee. See ibid., I, 682-683. 

196The Tawac-Cannos were probably a branch of the Tawakoni who were a 
Caddoan tribe. See ibid., IH, 701-704. 

197For information on the Comanche see ibid., I, 327-328. 

1SGustavus Loomis graduated from the Military Academy in 1811, and was made 
colonel of the 5th Infantry March 9, 1851. He retired June 1, 1863 and was breveted 
brigadier general on March 13, 1865, for long and faithful services. Ibid., I, 641. 

199Joseph Hatch Lamotte graduated from the Military Academy in 1827. He was 
breveted major on September 23, 1846, and cited for gallantry at Monterrey. He 
resigned his commission on October 31, 1856. Jbid., I, 613. 

200Pinkney Lugenbeel graduated from the Military Academy in 1840. He was 
breveted captain August 20, 1847, for gallantry at Contreras and Churubusco, and 
was promoted to major September 13, 1847. Jbid., 1, 646. 
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E. I. Bailey?*t and E. P. Vollum,?°? and 16 men of 
the non-Commissioned Staff and Band. 

Company A. Capt. D. Ruggles?** (Bvt. Lt. Col.) ist Lt. T. H. 
Neill,?°* and 48 men. 

Company D. ist Lt. F. Myers,?°° and 42 men. 

Company F. Capt. I. Lynde,?°* 2d Lt. W. N. R. Beall, Bvt. 2d 
Lt. W. Myers,?°? and 48 men. 

Company H. Capt. J. A. Whitall,2°* ed Lt. J. Neilly,2° and 49 


men. 
Company I. 2d Lt. T. C. English,?#° and 45 men. 


201Elisha Ingram Baily was breveted lieutenant colonel on March 13, 1865, 
for faithful service during the war and was made colonel surgeon on January 30, 
1883. 
202Edward Perry Vollum was a lieutenant colonel of medical inspection June 11, 
1862, to October 31, 1865. He was made colonel chief medical purveyor August 28, 
1890. He died May 31, 1902. Jbid., I, 988. 

203Daniel Ruggles graduated from the Military Academy in 1833. He was breveted 
major August 22, 1847, for gallantry at Contreras and Churubusco; and lieutenant 
colonel September 13, 1847, for gallantry at Chapultepec. He resigned his commis- 
sion May 7, 1861, and became a brigadier general in the Confederate States Army 
1861-1865. He died June 1, 1897. Ibid., I, 851. 

204Thomas Hewson Neill graduated from the Military Academy in 1847. He was 
made colonel of the 23rd Pennsylvania Infantry February 17, 1862, and was pro- 
moted to brigadier general in the volunteers November 29, 1862. He became a 
colonel in the 8th Cavalry April 2, 1879. He was breveted major July 1, 1862, for 
gallantry at Malvern Hill; lieutenant colonel May 3, 1863, for gallantry at Chan- 
cellorsville; colonel May 12, 1864, for gallantry at Spotsylvania, Virginia, and a 
brigadier general for gallantry and meritorious service during the war. He died 
March 12, 1885. Ibid., I, 742. 

205Frederick Myers graduated from the Military Academy in 1846 and became 
a major aide-de-camp May 23, 1862. He was made lieutenant colonel aide-de-camp 
July 16, 1862, and was promoted to lieutenant colonel deputy quartermaster- 
general March 4, 1867. He was breveted brigadier general for faithful service 
during the war. He died July 7, 1874. Ibid., I, 739. 

206Isaac Lynde graduated from the Military Academy in 1827. He was made 
major in the 7th Infantry October 18, 1855. He was dropped November 25, 1861, 
but reinstated as major in the 18th Infantry on November 26, 1866. He retired on 
November 27, 1866, and died on April 10, 1886. Ibid., I, 649. 

207William Myers graduated from the Military Academy in 1852, and became a 
captain assistant quartermaster May 17, 1861. He was a colonel additional aide- 
de-camp from June 14, 1862, to May 31, 1866, and became a lieutenant colonel 
deputy quartermaster-general January 22, 1881. He was breveted brigadier general 
for faithful service during the war. He died November 11, 1887. Ibid., I, 740. 

208John A. Whitall was made end lieutenant of the 5th Infantry August 1, 1838, 
and major and paymaster August 8, 1861. He was breveted captain May g, 1846, 
for gallantry at Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, Texas, and lieutenant colonel 
March 13, 1865, for faithful service during the war. He died March 31, 1866. Jbid., 
I, 1026. 

209John Neilly, who was born in Ireland, was made a second lieutenant in the 
5th Infantry March 15, 1848. He died March 13, 1854. Ibid., I, 742. 

210Thomas Cooper English graduated from the Military Academy in 1849. He 
was commissioned lieutenant colonel on April 17, 1862; he was breveted lieuten- 
ant colonel on March 13, 1863, for faithful service during the war. Ibid., I, 406. 
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The absent officers were:— 

Field and Staff. Maj. T. P. Gwynne,?" sick in Virginia, not joined 
since transfer to regt. Feb. 20, 1852 (Maj. Gwynne 
is blind and has been unable to do duty for many 
years) ; and ist Lt. E. F. Abbott, Regimental Qr. 
Master—on 6 months leave from April 6, 1853. 

Company A. ed Lt. H. C. Bankhead,?? absent on account of 
health since Aug. 1, 1853; and Bvt. ed Lt. L. L. 
Rich,?* a graduate of the present year, on leave 
till Sept. goth. 

Company D. Capt. R. B. Marcy,?* absent from his Company 
since July 30, 1852—reported himself, March 5th, 
at New York preparing a report of his Red River 
expedition; and ed Lt. J. Updegraff,?*° on 6 months 
leave from June 17, 1853. 


Company F. ist Lt. A. H. Seward,?** on Coast Survey since Jany. 
21, 1852. 

Company H. ist Lt. H. R. Selden,?** on Genl. Recruiting service 
since June 7, 1853. 

Company I. Capt. C. L. Stevenson,** on Genl. Recg. service 


211Thomas Page Gwynne graduated from the Military Academy September go, 
1818. He was commissioned a major in the 5th Infantry on February 5, 1852, and 
died February 26, 1861. Jbid., I, 485. 

212Second Lieutenant Henry Clay Bankhead graduated from the Military Acad- 
emy in 1850. He was breveted major July 3, 1863, for gallantry at Gettysburg; 
lieutenant colonel May 8, 1864, for gallantry at Spotsylvania; colonel April 2, 
1865, for gallantry at Petersburg; brigadier general October 1, 1868, for gallantry 
at Indian Republican River. Jbid., I, 189. 

213Lucius Loomis Rich graduated from the Military Academy in 1853. He re- 
signed his commission May 13, 1861, and became a colonel in the 1st Missouri 
Infantry of the Confederate States Army from 1861 to 1865. He died August 9, 
1862, from wounds sustained in the battle of Shiloh. Jbid., I, 828. 

214Randolph Barnes Marcy graduated from the Military Academy in 1832 and 
was made colonel inspector-general August g, 1861. He became a brigadier general 
in the volunteers on September 23, 1861, and brigadier general inspector-general 
December 12, 1878. He died November 22, 1887. Ibid., I, 68g. 

215Joseph Updegraff was made a major in the gth Infantry December 1, 1863. 
He died June 19, 1866. Ibid., I, 978. 

216Augustus Henry Seward graduated from the Military Academy in 1847. He 
was breveted colonel March 13, 1865, for faithful service in Pay Department during 
the war. He died September 11, 1876. Ibid., I, 874. 

217Henry Raymond Selden graduated from the Military Academy in 1843, and 
became a colonel in the 1st New Mexico Infantry. He died February 2, 1865. Fort 
Selden, New Mexico, was named in his honor. Jbid., I, 873. 

218Carter Littlepage Stevenson graduated from the Military Academy in 1838. 
He was dismissed June 25, 1861, and was a major general in the Confederate States 
Army 1861-1865. Ibid., 1, 923. 
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since July 9, 1853; and ed Lt. A. Chambers, a 
graduate of the present year, on leave till Sept. 
goth. 


The companies appeared in fatigue clothing of the old pattern, 
only a small part of the new dress having been received. They are 
all armed with the ordinary percussion lock musket. Company A, 
which is partially mounted (having 40 serviceable and 13 unservice- 
able horses) has in addition to its muskets 25 sabres and 64 Colt’s 
revolver pistols. The musket is an extremely clumsy weapon for 
horsemen, and I noticed in the mounted Infantry Companies that 
the stocks of these guns were generally much battered and injured 
by their being carried across the saddle. 

Previous to inspection the troops were passed in review and exer- 
cised by Colonel Loomis for half an hour in the School of the Bat- 
talion, marching in open and close column, deploying, &c. The degree 
of instruction exhibited was about equal to that of the command at 
Fort Chadbourne. The arms, accoutrements, and clothing were in 
fair condition, except in a few cases of men called into the ranks 
from fatigue parties without sufficient time to put themselves in 
order. Company A. was subsequently inspected standing to horse. 
Its mount is rather indifferent, though the commander, Bvt. Lt. Col. 
Ruggles, is indefatigable in his efforts to make it an efficient cavalry 
company. 

The quarters and the general police of the post were in as good 
order as could be expected amidst the confusion necessarily incident 
to a general breaking up. There were a large number (26) of pris- 
oners in the Guard House; and Bvt. Lt. Col. Ruggles brought offi- 
cially to my notice the fact that a man of his company had been 
confined five months awaiting trial. There were two others of Com- 
pany H. who had been a like period in the Guard House under the 
same circumstances. 

There is a considerable quantity of Ordnance at the post, which 
is well preserved. The Magazine is a substantial structure of stone. 
The ordnance consists principally of one 6 pd’r gun, one 12 pd’r 
howitzer and two 12 pd’r mountain howitzers, all of brass; two 6 
pd’r iron guns; 800 rounds of fixed ammunition of various kinds; 
550 Ibs. of powder; 47,000 musket cartridges, ball and buck; and ten 
sets of harness. 

The records of the Regimental Adjutant’s Office are kept with 


219Alexander Chambers graduated from the Military Academy in 1853. He be- 
came a brigadier general of volunteers on August 11, 1863; was breveted major 
on April 7, 1862, for gallantry at Shiloh; lieutenant colonel on September 19, 1862, 
for gallantry at Iuka, Mississippi; Colonel on July 4, 1863, for gallantry at Vicks- 
burg; brigadier general of volunteers on March 13, 1865, for gallantry at Champion 
Hill and Meridian, Mississippi. Ibid., I, 293. 
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neatness and system, and the Company books are properly brought 
up. The Band is quite good, though not equal to that of the 8th 
regiment. A considerable number of choice volumes have been col- 
lected, under the direction of the Adjutant, and form a respectable 
Regimental Library. 

QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT— (ist Lt. F. Myers, Actg. Asst. Qr. 
Master.) 

Two civilians (a carpenter at $75, and a guide at $40) and about 
120 soldiers are constantly employed in the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment. The monthly disbursements average $2,500, expended, prin- 
cipally, in payment of these men and for forage. Corn was supplied 
last year by contract at $1.50 per bushel, but a new contract has just 
been closed to furnish it the present year at 89 4/5 cents. Oats are 
bought as corn at the same price by weight, that is 56 lbs. are given 
to the bushel. Hay is cut by the troops at an estimated expense of 
$2. per ton. Two thousand bushels of corn, and 130 tons of hay are 
on hand. Forage is issued to about 300 animals. Wood and coal 
(bituminous, of fine quality) are obtained on the spot as wanted. 
The clay in the vicinity makes fine brick, and 60,000 had been burned 
at an expense of $1. per thousand. There were 1,000 bushels of lime 
on hand, the making of which costs two cents per bushel. Lt. Myers’ 
accounts are rendered promptly and appeared to be correct. 

SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT-— (1st Lt. F. Myers, Actg. Asst. Com. Sub.) 

The provisions, of which there was an ample supply on hand, are 
stored in a commodious stone building, the best of its kind in the 
Department. They were all excellent except the flour which was dam- 
aged. Rations are issued to about 400 men, soldiers and citizens. The 
cost delivered at the post is 26 7/100 cts. per ration, but the officers 
are exempted from the expense of transportation, which adds some 
1214 cents to the price. Fresh beef is supplied by contract at 4 2/3 
cents and is issued every other day. 

Farm culture has never been attempted. About twenty acres are 
under cultivation for gardens, and this year nothing more than the 
expenses have been defrayed. 

MepicaL DEPARTMENT— (Asst. Surgeon E. I. Bailey.) 

The hospital, a rough, though not uncomfortable, jacal building, 
was kept in as good order as practicable, and was well supplied with 
medical stores. 

The peculiarities of climate are the long, warm and debilitating 
summers, succeeded by a short and wet winter, and by the sudden 
changes of temperature when northers exist—the thermometer fre- 
quently showing a change of 30° in one hour. 

The causes of disease are attributed to sudden changes of tempera- 
ture, intemperance, heat, and winds carrying sand which produces 
diseases of the eye. Miasmatic fevers seem to be contracted at a dis- 
tance from the post, there being no apparent local cause. 
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The whole number of cases treated during the year ending June 
30, 1853, was 8go, the average mean strength being 238. Of these 359 
were intermittent fevers, 132 diseases of the digestion, and 86 of the 
respiratory systems. The maximum temperature for the first six 
months of the year was (in June) 97°, the minimum 11° (in Febru- 
ary). The highest and lowest mean temperatures were in the same 
months being, respectively, 77° 85 and 44° 13. The quantity of rain 
falling in the half year was 14 inches, of which 6.19 inches fell in 
the month of May. 


Fort Worth, the next post visited, is 25 miles South of East, and 91 
miles distant from Fort Belknap. The journey occupied three days. 
Much of the road between the two posts runs over hilly and rocky 
ground, which is also cut up in many places by the beds of small 
streams and by dry arroyos; but though rough it is probably seldom 
impassable. The country is not settled until coming within a few 
miles of Fort Worth. 


XXIII.—Forr Worrn— (Inspected September 7, 1853.) 


This post was established in 1849 by the late Bvt. Maj. R. A. 
Arnold?*° of the 2d Dragoons. It is situated on the South side of the 
Trinity river, at the mouth of the Clear Fork, one of its tributaries, 
in latitude 32° 47’ North, longitude 97° 25’ East. Fort Graham, the 
next post, is 56 miles distant, its bearing being South 15 miles West. 
The post is on a disputed tract of land, and nothing has been paid 
for rent or for the timber and fuel cut. The buildings (Figure Q) 
are of logs and were constructed by the troops. A dragoon express 
is sent weekly to Fort Graham for the mail, which is brought there 
by the same conveyance from Waco, the post office for both stations. 

The nearest towns or villages are Dallas, with 350 inhabitants, 38 
miles East, and Birdville and Alton, with a population of 50 each, 
distant g and 35 miles respectively. 

No Indians have visited the post since last Autumn except a small 
party of Caddoes and Ionies. About 100 of these tribes live with 
their chief, José Maria, on the Brazos, 35 miles above Fort Graham, 
and 60 miles from Fort Worth. In connection with this subject, Bvt. 
Maj. Merrill,?* who has served a number of years in Texas and has 


220Brevet Major Ripley Allen Arnold, who graduated from the Military Academy 
in 1838, was breveted captain on April 19, 1842, for gallantry in fighting the 
Florida Indians; major on May g, 1846, for gallantry at Palo Alto and Resaca de 
la Palma, Texas. He was murdered on September 6, 1853. Jbid., I, 172. 

221Hamilton Wilcox Merrill graduated from the Military Academy in 1838. He 
was breveted major September 8, 1847, for gallantry at the Battle of Molino Del 
Rey, and resigned his commission on February 28, 1857. He died July 14, 1892. 
Ibid., I, 705. 
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had excellent opportunities of observation and information, furnished 
me with a statement of the number of Indians residing in the State 
and also of those who occasionally come within its limits to beg or 
steal. A copy of Maj. Merrill’s statement, marked Z, is appended to 
this report. It will be perceived he puts down the whole number of 
Indians living in Texas at 1,570, of whom 250 are warriors, and the 
other class at 680, making a total of 2,250 men, women and children. 

The garrison of Fort Worth consisted of Company B, 2d Dragoons, 
under Capt. and Bvt. Maj. H. W. Merrill of that regiment. At the 
time of my visit orders had been received to break up the post and 
Bvt. Maj. Merrill was only awaiting transportation to remove his 
Company to Fort Belknap. I reviewed and inspected the command, 
September 7th. There were present on parade Capt. H. W. Merrill, 
(Bvt. Major,) 2d Lt. J. P. Holliday,?*? and 60 men. The only absent 
officer was the 1st Lieut. (4. D. Tree) who is the Regimental Quar- 
termaster. 

The company had only fatigue clothing of the old pattern, but 
some of the men wore sky blue, instead of the dark blue jackets. 
They were armed, like the two companies of the same regiment at 
Fort Mason, with musketoons, sabres, and Colt’s revolver pistols. 
They were reviewed as foot, but inspected and required to exercise 
both as horse and foot. The clothing, though not new, was in good 
order and generally well fitted; the arms and accoutrements clean 
and, except the musketoons, serviceable. Three out of every four of 
the musketoons had some of the smaller parts broken. The horses 
(60) are all serviceable, and in finer condition than those of any 
mounted troops in Texas. Their equipments were also neat and well 
preserved. 

In the Manual, marchings and sword exercises, tismounted, the 
company showed a fair degree of proficiency. In the saddle, they 
acquitted themselves very handsomely, marching with accuracy by 
twos, fours, and with company front, at a walk, trot, and gallop; 
skirmishing as dragoons on foot, and as mounted foragers; and leap- 
ing the bar and ditch with great spirit and a perfect mastery of their 
horses. It was evident that much attention had been given to this 
part of their instruction. 

I was gratified too to find—it was the solitary exception throughout 
my tour—the Guard House, that saddest of all places in a garrison, 
without a single prisoner. Bvt. Maj. Merrill informs me that most 
of his men belong to the temperance society, and that he has rarely 
occasion to confine any one of them. Having said this much, it is 
scarcely necessary to add that I found the discipline and police of 
the post excellent. 


222Jonas P. Holliday graduated from the Military Academy in 1850. He was 
commissioned colonel on February 14, 1862, and died on April 5, 1862. Ibid., I, 537. 
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A fine garden of eight acres is cultivated by the command. 

QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT— (2d Lt. J. P. Holliday, Actg. Asst. 
Q. Master.) 

The monthly disbursements average $500, for the purchase of 
forage, hire of the Guide and interpreter (at $40 per month) and 
pay of extra duty men, of whom ten are usually employed. The 
means of transportation are two wagons and 18 mules. The resources 
of the neighboring country are very great. Any amount of forage 
that may be required for the troops can be obtained within 60 miles. 
Hay is furnished at $2.99 cents per ton, and corn and oats at 40 and 
37% cents per bushel, respectively. There are 200 tons of hay and 
800 bushels of corn on hand. Pine lumber may be had at the mills, 
160 miles east, at $15 per thousand—if delivered at the post, the cost 
is $60. Mixed lumber (oak, elm, &c,) sells at Dallas, 38 miles distant, 
at $20., and cedar shingles at $5. Limestone abounds in the vicinity. 

Lt. Holliday had just relieved Bvt. Maj. Merrill in the duties of 
the Quartermaster’s and Subsistence Departments of the post. The 
accounts of the latter officer in those two departments seemed to be 


correct. 
SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT— (2d Lt. J. P. Holliday, Actg. Asst. Comy. 


Sub. 

a provisions, of which the supply on hand was moderate, are 
stored in rough log buildings, but they appeared to be in good order. 
The disbursements are about $300 per month, principally for the 
purchase of bacon, flour and fresh beef. The latter is supplied by 
contract at 5 cents per pound and issued twice in ten days, two days 
issue each time. Bacon, flour, and beans, can be bought more advan- 
tageously in the vicinity than they can be shipped from the North. 
Thus flour delivered at the post costs the government nearly $15. 
per barrel, while it can be obtained, in sacks, on the spot at $8. The 
cost of the entire ration at the post is 22 cents, 7 cents of amount 
being added by the expense of transportation. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Just before my arrival Asst. Surgeon T. H. Williams*** had been 
transferred to another station and the post was without a medical 
officer. The Doctor had taken with him the hospital records, and the 
medicines and stores were packed up to be forwarded to Surgeon 
‘Turner,?** the Medical Purveyor. Under these circumstances I could 
obtain very little information in regard to the hospital department 
of the post. The building used for the sick is of weather-boards, and 


223Thomas H. Williams resigned June 1, 1861. He was a surgeon in the Confed- 
erate States Army, 1861-1865. Ibid., I, 1042. 
224George F. Turner was made assistant surgeon July 20, 1833, and died October 


17, 1854. Ibid., I, 974. 
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consists of one large ward and two small rooms, one of which is the 
Dispensary and the other the Steward’s dormitory. The sick list, I 
learn, averages daily five men, or about 7 per cent of the command, 
intermittents being the most common diseases. Bvt. Maj. Merrill 
considers the climate temperate and healthful. 


I left Fort Worth September 8th, and reached Fort Graham, 56 
miles distant, course slightly to the west of South, the next day. The 
road is good, running nearly its whole extent through an open 
prairie. The portion of the route between Fort Worth and Buffalo 
Creek, 35 miles, is scantily watered. 


XXIV.—Fort GraHAM— (Inspected Sept. 10, 1853.) 


Fort Graham, established April 17, 1849, is situated in latitude 32° 
North, one mile east of the Brazos, and on the west bank of a small 
stream or creek, some four miles long, which empties into that river 
about a mile South of the post. This creek has water from November 
to July, but is dry the rest of the year. Fort Belknap is distant 150 
miles in a North Westernly direction, and Waco, the post town and 
nearest settlement of importance, 40 miles. The mails are brought 
to the post twice a week by a dragoon express. A number of small 
scattered settlements are established within a circuit of ten miles. The 
land is owned, principally, by S$. C. Robinson, but the government 
holds no lease of it. Stone is found in the immediate vicinity, logs 
and oak shingles within five or six miles. 

The buildings (see Figure R.) which are very inferior were put 
up by the troops. 

The Caddoes, Anadokoes, Shawnees**> and some Delawares,?** oc- 
casionally visit the post, and are established, for the most part, about 
25 miles above, on the Brazos. They are under the government of 
José Maria. 

Fort Graham was garrisoned by Companies C. and F. gd Dragoons, 
and had for some time been commanded by Bvt. Maj. R. A. Arnold 
of that regiment, but three days before my arrival he was killed by 
the Asst. Surgeon of the post and I found the command exercised 
by the next in rank, ist Lt. R. H. Anderson,?** 2d Dragoons. Orders 
had been received to abandon the post and the movement was only 
delayed by the want of transportation. Much of the Company prop- 


225For information on the Shawnee, see ibid., 530-537- 

226For information on the Delaware, see ibid., I, 385-387. 

227First Lieutenant Richard Herron Anderson graduated from the Military Acad- 
emy in 1842. He was breveted first lieutenant on August 20, 1847, for gallantry 
at San Augustine, Mexico. Anderson resigned from the United States Army March 
3, 1861, and served as lieutenant general in the Confederate States Army from 
1861-1865. Ibid., I, 164. 
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erty was boxed up in readiness for the march. I inspected the troops, 
September 10th, and the following was the strength under arms:— 


Company C. ist Lt. J. M. Hawes,”** and 41 men. (2d Lt. C. H. 
Tyler**® was on the sick report.) 

Company F. 1st Lt. R. H. Anderson, and 44 men. (2d Lt. T. Bing- 
ham?*° was under arrest since Sept. 6th, by order of 
the late Commander, Bvt. Maj. Arnold.) 

The absent officers were:— 

Company C. Capt. W. J. Hardee,?** (Bvt. Lt. Col.) on detached 
service in in [sic] Florida—left his Company Feby. 
g, 1853; and Bvt. ed Lt. W. W. Lowe,?** a graduate 
of the present year—on leave till September goth. 


The clothing of these two companies was of mixed patterns, like 
that of Company B, at Fort Worth, and their arms were also the 
same. They were inspected and required to exercise both on foot 
and mounted. The clothing, arms and equipments were found in 
good order, but the musketoons are almost invariably bruised and 
cut at the muzzle, by collision with the swivel of the ramrod in 
loading, and the swivel itself is generally broken. With the manual 
of the musketoon and sabre on foot, the command appeared familiar. 
In squadron exercises, skirmishing, &c, they exhibited a fair degree 
of instruction. 

Company C. has 60 horses and F. 54. They were well groomed and 
apparently in good condition, but the Commanding officer reports 
that the last horses purchased in New Orleans, the price of which 
averaged on delivery $158, are worthless, and that better can be 
procured in the country at half the price. 

The Company quarters and the stables were in good police. 

The post and company records are properly kept. 


228James Morrison Hawes graduated from the Military Academy in 1845. He 
was breveted first lieutenant August 1, 1847, for gallantry at San Juan de los 
Llanos. He resigned from the United States Army May g, 1861, and served as a 
brigadier general in the Confederate States Army from 1861-1865. Ibid., I, 512. 

229Charles Humphrey Tyler graduated from the Military Academy in 1848, and 
was dismissed June 6, 1861. He was a colonel in the Confederate States Army 
1861-1865, and died March 17, 1882. Ibid., I, 976. 

230Second Lieutenant Thomas Bingham graduated from the Military Academy 
in 1850 and resigned from the United States Army on March 21, 1854. Ibid., I, 219. 

231William Joseph Hardee graduated from the Military Academy in 1838. He 
was breveted major March 25, 1847, for gallantry at Medelin; lieutenant colonel 
August 20, 1847, for gallantry at St. Augustine. He resigned from the United 
States Army January 31, 1861, and served as a lieutenant general in the Confed- 
erate States Army, 1861 to 1865. Ibid., I, 499. 

232William Warren Lowe graduated from the Military Academy in 1853, and 
was made a colonel in the 5th Iowa Cavalry January 1, 1862. He was breveted 
major October 9, 1863, for gallantry at Chickamauga, and later was promoted to 
lieutenant colonel. Before the end of the war he was made a colonel in the United 
States Army and a brigadier general of the volunteers. [bid., I, 645. 
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QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT— (2d Lt. C. H. Tyler, Actg. Asst. 
Q. Master.) 

A guide and interpreter at $40 per month is the only citizen em- 
ployed. The number of soldiers on extra duty is usually twenty. The 
disbursements average $800 per month for the pay of these men and 
for purchase of forage for about 150 animals. The means of transporta- 
tion at the post are three wagons. Some 3,000 bushels of corn, mostly 
damaged, and 234 tons of hay, are on hand. Corn costs 65 cents per 
bushel, oats 50 cents, and hay $7.45 per ton. Fuel is procured by the 
troops, by payment of $50 per month to the proprietor of the land. 

Lt. Tyler being confined to his bed his duties were performed 
temporarily by Lt. Hawes. The business of the department seemed 
to be conducted with regularity. 

SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT— (2d Lt. C. H. Tyler, Actg. Asst. Comy. 
Sub.) 

The provisions are stored in a building affording inadequate pro- 
tection against the elements, but the supplies on hand had sustained 
no damage and were of superior quality. Flour can be obtained in 
the vicinity at $8.50 per barrel, which is considerably cheaper than 
it can be delivered at the post when purchased in the northern 
market. Fresh beef is supplied at 7 cents per pound, and issued 
three out of five days. The cost of the entire ration is 20 cents of 
which 614 cents are for transportation. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


The post was without a Medical Officer; Asst. Surgeon J. M. 
Steiner?** having been taken into the custody of the civil authority 
the day of my arrival to undergo an examination on the charge of 
killing Major Arnold. The Hospital Steward was also carried off as 
a witness, and the books and stores were packed up, so that it was 
impracticable for me to make any inspection of this branch of the 
command. The hospital building contains two comfortable wards, 
with a passage between. The Dispensary is in a small detached house, 
a few yards from the Hospital, and the Surgeon’s quarters in the 
immediate vicinity of both. 


The country between Fort Graham and Fort Croghan, 115 miles 
S. S. W., is mostly rolling prairie, or sparsely wooded, except near the 
water courses where the growth is generally dense. The road passes 
by Fort Gates, on Leon river (abandoned about a year since) and 
may be called a good one ordinarily; but it is intersected by numerous 
streams which are often swollen by rains and rendered impassable for 
several days. On the journey to Fort Croghan, a small creek, usually 


233Josephus M. Steiner was dropped from the army on May g, 1856. He died 
May 20, 1873. Ibid., I, g20. 
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only a few inches deep, rose in the course of a single night nearly 
thirty feet, thereby causing a detention of twenty four hours. The 
principal of these streams are the Brazos, which is crossed one mile 
from Fort Graham, the North Bosque (25) Leon River (55) Cow- 
house Creek (69) the Lampasas (85) and the North and South forks 
of the San Gabriel, at 101 and 110 miles, respectively. The Bosque 
is a branch of the Brazos, Cowhouse Creek empties into Leon river, 
and this river itself, the Lampasas and the San Gabriel, run into 
Little River, a tributary of the Brazos. 


XXV.—Fort CrocHuan— (Inspected, Sept. 16, 1853.) 


This post is situated geographically nearly in the centre of Texas, 
in latitude go° 48’ 15” North, longitude 98° 20’ West, and some 
1,500 feet above the level of the sea. It is on the head waters of 
Hamilton Creek, a branch of the Colorado, and about twelve miles 
east of that river. The distance to Austin, its depot, is 50 miles N. W., 
and to the Gulf coast about 200 miles. On the opposite side of Ham- 
ilton Creek is the town of Hamilton, with a population of about 
200, the county town of Burnet County. A post office has recently 
been established in this place, and there is now a weekly mail com- 
munication with Austin. 

One league of land is occupied for public purposes. It was leased 
for ten years, or less, at the discretion of the government, from Peter 
Kerr, at a rent of $50 per month, with a right to the use of fuel and 
building material. The stone in the vicinity is excellent for building. 
It is a soft limestone, easily quarried and worked, and unlimited in 
quantity. 

No Indians now visit the post. 

Fort Croghan for some time had been garrisoned by Company I, 
2d Dragoons, under Capt. and Bvt. Maj. H. H. Sibley,?** of that 
regiment, but recent orders directed the abandonment of the post, 
and the day before my arrival Maj. Sibley marched for Phantom 
Hill, with a large train of wagons carrying off most of the property 
and leaving a small detachment under 1st Lt. N. C. Givens,?** ed 
Dragoons, as a guard until the few stores remaining could be removed. 

I inspected these men and found them in tolerable order, and the 
post generally in as good condition as could have been expected 
under the circumstances. The buildings (Figure S$) except the hos- 


234Henry Hopkins Sibley graduated from the Military Academy in 1838, and 
was breveted major March 25, 1847, for gallantry at Medelin. He resigned his 
commission May 13, 1861, and became a brigadier general in the Confederate 
States Army 1861-1865. He died August 23, 1886. Jbid., I, 886. 

235Newton Curd Givens graduated from the Military Academy in 1845. He was 
breveted first lieutenant February 23, 1847, for gallantry at Buena Vista. He died 
March g, 1859. Ibid., I, 459. 
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pital are very indifferent. The company quarters are wretched hovels 
not fit for occupancy. 


QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 


The only civilian heretofore employed has been a guide and inter- 
preter at $40 per month and a ration, and the ordinary monthly 
expenses of the Quartermaster’s Department were about $1,200. There 
were 200 tons of hay on hand, for which $12 per ton were paid. Corn 
was supplied at 75 cents per bushel. Fuel was cut by the troops. 

Lt. Givens’ accounts for August had not been completed owing to 
interruptions incident to the breaking up of the post. His July 
accounts appeared correct. 


SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT. 


There was only a small quantity of provisions on hand and a part 
of them was damaged. The storehouse is very inferior. The ration 
costs delivered here 16 cents, the expense of transportation being 
about 214 cents per pound. Flour is the only article that might, 
possibly, be purchased to advantage in the neighbourhood. Lt. Givens 
thinks it could be bought 25 per cent cheaper than the cost of 
delivery here when shipped from the North. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Surgeon G. F. Turner, Purveyor of the 8th Department, was acting 
as the Medical Officer of the station. In the recent order breaking up 
the post he was transferred to Fort Mason, but had been detained 
for the want of transportation to convey his stores, of which there 
was a very heavy supply on hand—probably 100 boxes. There were 
also some sick men in hospital requiring the constant attention of 
a physician. 

The hospital is a comfortable building of two rooms, constructed 
of hewn logs. It was well supplied, and in the neatest possible order. 
The post is considered decidedly healthy. The local causes of disease 
are the stagnant water pools which occur on all the water courses, 
during the summer months, giving rise to intermittent fevers of mild 
character and easily manageable. 

The highest range of the thermometer during the present year 
was 100°, Aug. 24th, and the lowest, 26°, in February. The minimum 
and maximum mean temperatures were in the same months, viz. 49° 
41, and 82° 62. The quantity of rain which fell in the eight months 
was inches. 

Leaving Fort Croghan, Sept. 16th, I reached Austin, 50 miles dis- 
tant, the next day. The route is pretty well watered though the 
Gabriel is the only stream of any consequence between the two 
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points. The road is extremely rough and rocky. The country is 
rapidly settling, particularly in the vicinity of Austin. 


XXVI.—AustIn Depot— (Inspected Sept. 19, 1853.) 


Austin, the seat of government of Texas, is situated on the East 
bank of the Colorado river, 160 miles from the Gulf coast and 80 
N. E. of San Antonio. It has the appearance of a thriving town and 
is said to contain a population of about 3,000. Depots of the Quar- 
termaster’s and Subsistence departments are established here, and it 
is also the station of the Paymaster in charge of the fourth, or 
eastern, pay district of the 8th Department. 


QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Bvt. Major G. W. F. Wood,?** Asst. Quartermaster, is in charge of 
this Department, but at the period of my visit he was absent, having 
been directed to take up transportation to remove the 5th Infantry, 
recently ordered to the Rio Grande. Every facility necessary for my 
inspection was, however, afforded me by his clerk, Mr. Bronson. 

The department occupies for its own use and for the storage of 
subsistence supplies the establishment known as the Austin Arsenal, 
situated in the outskirts of the town. No rent is paid for the property, 
which is supposed to belong to the United States. The buildings 
are all of weather boarding except the magazine, which is stone. 
They are arranged on the sides of a square, and consist of three 
small houses occupied as quarters for the Asst. Quartermaster and 
his clerk and for an office, two long buildings used for the storage 
of provisions, forage and quartermaster’s property, one, for the black- 
smith’s and wheelwright’s shops, and a set of stables, with a large lot 
adjoining for the public animals. 

The only building rented is one for the Paymaster’s office, of 
which the rent is $10 per month, and this officer is paid his commu- 
tation allowance at the same rate per room. 

No posts are furnished with quartermaster’s supplies from Austin, 
but subsistence stores are brought there from the Indianola Depot 
for transportation to Forts Croghan, Graham, Worth, Belknap and 
Phantom Hill. The cost of transportation from Indianola to Austin, 
167 miles, is $1.25 per one hundred pounds. Provisions are hauled 
from Austin to Fort Croghan, 50 miles, by the post trains. The Austin 
trains transport them to the other four posts, at the following rates 
of expense per 100 lbs. viz—Fort Graham, 160 miles, $1.50, Fort 
Worth, 220 miles, $2—Fort Belknap, 268 miles, $2.50 (or by hired 
transportation, $3.50) and Phantom Hill, 232 miles, at $2.35. 

The means of transportation on hand consist of 78 wagons, 16 


286George W. F. Wood was breveted major August 20, 1847, for gallantry at 
Contreras and Churubusco and died November 8, 1854. Jbid., I, 1054. 
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horses, 260 mules and 112 oxen. Hay is bought at $9.50 per ton, corn 
at 50 cents per bushel, and wood at $3 per cord. 

The persons employed are one clerk at $83 per month, one forage 
master at $40, four wagon masters each at $40, one wheelwright, one 
blacksmith and one saddler, at $45 each, one blacksmith’s striker, 
seventy-five teamsters and four labourers, each at $20. All of these 
persons, except the clerk, receive in addition one ration per day. 

The monthly purchases average $1,465, and the expenditures, 
$4,430. For the quarter ending June go, 1853, the purchases were 
$3,769 and the expenditures $13,964, making the sum total for the 
quarter, $17,733. 

There is a large quantity of unserviceable property on hand, con- 
sisting of wagons, harness, &c, which ought to be disposed of at 
public sale. 

Bvt. Major Wood’s accounts are correctly kept, the public property 
well protected, and the business of the depot seems to be conducted 
with regularity and economy. 


SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT. 


Bvt. Major Wood also discharges the duties of Asst. Commissary 
of Subsistence. The issues are confined to employe’s of the Quarter- 
master’s Department and occasional detachments of men _ passing 
through the place. The provisions issued to men in the Quarter- 
master’s Department are charged, at the cost price, against that 
department and the amount is refunded monthly. This cost price is 
1214 cents. Transportation to the depot from New Orleans adds 31% 
cents to the price of the ration, making it 1534 cents. 

The supplies on hand belonging to the depot proper were not 
large, but there were in store some 300 bbls. of pork and bacon, an 
equal quantity of hard bread, 120 barrels of flour, and other articles, 
which had been received for shipment to the 5th Infantry posts, Fort 
Belknap and Phantom Hill. The Commanding General of the 8th 
Department directed that, after the regiment had passed through 
Austin, these provisions should be sent to San Antonio. The flour 
was damaged and was part of a lot of 400 barrels received from New 
Orleans for transportation to Fort Belknap. The Quartermaster re- 
ports it was put up in barrels of such inferior quality that the whole 
became injured and unfit for use, and that 280 barrels had already 
been condemned and sold. 

The only citizen employed is a clerk at $50 a month. 


Pay DEPARTMENT. 


Paymaster A. S. Johnston?*? was assigned in July, 1850, to his 


287Albert Sidney Johnston graduated from the Military Academy in 1826. He 
resigned from the United States Army May 31, 1834, and served as a colonel in 
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present district, called the 4th pay district of Texas, which at the 
last payment embraced five posts, viz. Phantom Hill, Forts Belknap, 
Worth, Graham and Croghan, garrisoned by fourteen companies of 
dragoons and infantry. By recent orders the three posts last named 
have been directed to be abandoned, and the garrisons of the first 
two are each to consist of a company of dragoons and one of infantry, 
leaving only four companies in the district. The estimate of funds 
for each payment (embracing a period of four months) of these 
companies, is $14,055.84, or about $40,000 annually. For the year 
ending July 31, 1853, the disbursements were $112,782.16 cents. The 
distance now to be travelled in making the tour for the payment of 
the troops, since the opening of the route from Fort Croghan to 
Phantom Hill, is about 620 miles. 

Maj. Johnston keeps the public funds in his own safe. His accounts 
were correct and had been duly rendered. 


My inspection of the 8th Department closed at Austin; and as it 
may be of interest for future reference, I here give the several days 
journey made in the circuit of that inspection, as follows:— 


May 26th, From Indianola to Lavaca, .......... 12 miles. 
27, Thence to Victoria, ................ go 
Sulphur Springs, ........ 97 


May 31, to June 6, inclusive, at San Antonio inspecting the 
several departments, and obtaining an outfit. 

June 7th, From San Antonio to the Medina river, 12 miles. 
“8, Thence to a water hole, 5 miles beyond 


the ............. ” 
“9, “ the San Miguel river, ..... 21 “ 
“a pond, 10 miles, beyond the 


June 12th to 16th, inclusive, one day occupied with inspec- 
tions, and detained other four by country being under 
water. 

June 17th, From Fort Ewell to a water hole at 

Fort Merrill road, ....... 12 miles. 


the ist Texas Rifles from July 8, 1846, to August 24, 1846. He became a major on 
October 31, 1849, a colonel of the 2d Cavalry on March 3, 1855, and was breveted 
brigadier general on November 18, 1857, for meritorious conduct in command of 
Utah Expedition. He resigned from the United States Army on May 3, 1861, and 
served as a general in the Confederate States Army from 1861 to 1862. He was 
killed April 6, 1862, at Shiloh and was buried at Austin, Texas. /bid., I, 577. 
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“18, Thence to a bend of Nueces river,... 18 “ 
“19, “a pond near two hills, 
called Sisters,” ...... 
“ 20, “ “a pond within 8 miles of 
pond 8 miles beyond Fort 
“ the Nueces river, ........ 26 “ 
Brought over, ........ 395 miles. 
June 24th & 25th, engaged in inspecting the several depart- 
ments. 
[miles] 
June 26th, From Corpus Christi to the Agua Dulce 25 “* 
27, Thence to the Santa Gertrudes, 
“a pond beyond Santa Rosa, 29 ~ 
“29, “a pond near a ranche, 
(“Las Animos,”) ........ 34 
“ 90, “ “a pond within 8 miles of 
Arroyo Colorado, ........ 20 “ 


July 2d to 6th, engaged in inspections and detained by sick- 
ness of the Paymaster travelling in company, on a tour of 
payment of his district. 

July 7th, From Fort Brown to a lagoon near a 


ranche, (“Caricitas,”) ..... 18 miles. 
“8, Thence to a lagoon, 2 miles beyond 
Netrs vanthe, ............ 
“a ranche on Rio Grande, 
[66] Camp at Edinburg, opposite 
_ 
“Las Lomas, on Rio Grande, 12 “ 
“a ranche on Rio Grande, 
(“Las Cuevas,”) ..... 
[52] Ringgold Barracks, ....... 20 “ 


July 14th, and part of 15th, engaged in inspections. 
July 15th, From Ringgold Barracks to a water 


“16, Thence to a ranche on the Rio Grande, 
(“Las Locas,”) ... 
[63] Camp at Redmond’s ranche, 


on Bio .........- 9 
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July 18th & part of igth, engaged in inspections, and in 
endeavouring, unsuccessfully, to repair our vehicles. 
July igth, From Redmond’s ranche to Chalco 


20, Thence to the San Juanita, .......... * 
July 22d engaged in inspections. 
July 23d, From Fort McIntosh to a water hole, .. 19 miles. 
“24, Thence to a water hole, 10 miles be- 
yond “Willow Pond,” ...... 
” two water holes, called from 
their contour the “S’s,” ... 2g “ 


July 27th & 28th, engaged in inspections and detained by 


rains. 
July egth, From Fort Duncan to water hole on 


Las Moras road, ......... 16 miles. 
go Thence to Water Dole, ........... 
g61 
August ist, engaged in inspections. 
g61 niles. 
Aug. 2d, From Fort Clark to ‘Turkey Creek, .... 22 “ 
August 4th engaged in inspections. 
Aug. 5th, From Fort Inge to Dhanis, .......... 35 miles. 
 Phence to ‘Castvoville; 26 
‘San’ ............ 25 


Remained at San Antonio Aug. 8th, gth & 1oth, 
refitting & preparing for tour of northern posts. 
Aug. 11th, From San Antonio to Camp on Fred- 


ericksburg road, ......... 26 =“ 
Thence w Grape Creek ........... 
“ Camp 18 miles beyond 

Fort Martin Scott, ....... 28 


August 15th & 16th, engaged in inspections. 
Aug. 17th, From Fort Mason to camp on Elm 
“18, Thence to Fort McKavett, .......... 28 
August igth, engaged in inspections. 
Aug. goth, From Fort McKavett to Fort Terrett, 30 miles. 
August 21st, engaged in inspections. 
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[56] 


[115] 
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Aug. 22d, From Fort Terrett back to Fort 


“93d, From Fort McKavett to Kickapoo 

“24, Thence to camp on Kickapoo Creek,.. 25 “ 
Fort Chadbourne, ........ 20 “ 


August 27th, engaged in inspections. 
Aug. 28th, From Fort Chadbourne to a_ small 


“29, Thence to camp on Clear Fork of 

2, “ 


Part of Aug. goth & gist, engaged in inspections. 
Aug. gist, From Phantom Hill to Spring on Fort 


Belknap road, .......... 15 miles. 
Sept. ist, Thence to Clear fork of Brazos, ..... Ss ”* 


Sept. gd, engaged in inspections. 
Sept. 4th, From Fort Belknap to Rock Creek, .. 24 miles. 


Thence to a small stream, ............ 27 
1630 
Brought over, ......... 1630 miles. 
Sept. 7th, engaged in inspections. 
Sept. 8th From Fort Worth to Buffalo Creek, ... 35 miles. 
Thence to Fort Graham, ............ 


Sept. 10th, engaged in inspections. 
Sept. 11th, From Fort Graham to the Middle 


~ “a, to Geek, ............. 
“ Cow House Creek, ...... 8 “ 
“ Water hole, 10 miles, be- 

yond the Lampasas, ...... 26“ 


Part of Sept. 16th engaged in inspections. 
Sept. 16th, From Fort Croghan to camp on the 
Grabriel, ............... 18 miles. 

Sept. 18th & igth engaged inspecting Pay, Subsistence & Q. 
Master’s Depts. at Austin—Sept. goth, detained by heavy 
rains. 

Sept. gist, From Austin to Lockhart, ............ 25, miles. 
~ “es, to 35 
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[167] -—————— From Victoria to Indianola, ......... 40 “ 


*At this place I received such accounts of the prevalance of yellow fever at 
Indianola, Galveston, New Orleans, and other cities on the route to Washington, 
that I concluded to return to San Antonio and await some abatement of the 
epidemic, and to occupy myself meanwhile with the preparation of the report of 
my inspection. 


2,018 miles. 
Whole land journey in Texas, required to) 


make the tour of inspection of all the) 


posts of the 8th Department .......... ) 


Note. The places emphasized are those at which I made inspec- 
tions. The figures in brackets in the left margin show the distances 
of the several posts from each other, in the order in which they were 
visited. 
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Cevas Collection 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 


N January 19, 1950, the Association offices were moved 

from Garrison Hall to new quarters in the Eugene C. 

Barker Texas History Center, located in the Old Library 
Building on the west side of the campus of the University of Texas. 
The building has been completely redecorated and refurnished, 
and the Association has been allotted an excellent suite of offices 
on the main floor. A few days later Dr. Barker moved into his 
new quarters also on the main floor of the building. The second 
floor and the stack area which housed the main library of the 
University until the present Main Building was completed in 
1936 have been set aside for the Texas and Archives collections of 
the library. These units will be moved before the end of April, 
when the formal opening of the building will be held as a part 
of the Annual Meeting of the Association beginning on April 27. 

There is every reason for all members of the Association to 
take great pride in the new quarters which the University has 
provided, and it is hoped that as many members as possible will 
visit the office and inspect the entire Barker Center. All members 
of the Association are most cordially invited to attend the formal 
opening ceremonies on April 27 as well as to drop by at any 
convenient time either before or after that date. 

There will be a tea in the building in the afternoon of April 
27 and a dinner to follow at the Stephen F. Austin Hotel. Dr. 
Herbert P. Gambrell, vice president of the Association, will be 
the dinner speaker and J. Evetts Haley will be master of cere- 
monies. 

Do not miss this year’s annual meeting. 


Under the leadership of Brigadier General H. Miller Ains- 


worth a state-wide “Remember Goliad Campaign” has been 
launched under the sponsorship of the Daughters of the Republic 
of ‘Texas. The purpose is to restore Goliad State Park. Contri- 
butions to this worthy enterprise should be sent to Goliad Cam- 
paign Headquarters, Goliad, Texas. 
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Frank Goodwyn, Texan novelist, had an article on “Ramon 
Miranda and His Songs’ in Western Folklore for July, 1949. 
Miranda was once a Texan but now resides in Chicago. Goodwyn 
is now at Northwestern University. 

w 

Mrs. R. L. Batte, Sr., of Cameron, writes that she is making 
excellent progress on her manuscript dealing with the history 
of Milam County. In the summer of 1949 Margaret Lengert, of 
Rockdale, finished a master’s thesis in the University on the his- 
tory of Milam County. 

wie 

Ford Times for November, 1949, contains an article by Barry 
Benefield entitled, “Jefferson, Texas.” The article, a charming 
introduction to the Marion County seat of government, is illus- 
trated with paintings by Ed Bearden. Especially striking is the 
picture of the Excelsior Hotel where Jay Gould, Oscar Wilde, 
U. S. Grant, and other dignitaries stopped. 

wk 

On October 2, 1949, the Big Spring Daily Herald published 
a historical edition consisting of 212 pages in nineteen sections. 

ww 

Homer Stephen, resident of Stephenville, Texas, and founder 
of the Erath County Central Texas Historical Society, writes that 
the Dublin Progress is engaged in printing serially a history of 
Erath County. The articles will deal especially with the pioneer 
settlers of the area. 

The following note in the Austin American for November 4, 
1949, called attention to an event highly important in the pres- 
ervation of the basic materials of Texas history: 


Microfilming of important state documents to preserve the originals 
from destruction was begun Thursday. 

The state’s aging, brittle-paged constitution was the first volume 
to go under the microfilming cameras set up in the basement of the 
capitol. Volumes of general and special laws, dating back to the days 
of the Republic, followed. 

Money for the microfilming was made available by the last Legis- 
lature to permit the state to have exact legal copies of the important 
works for general office use and legal reference without handling the 
time-worn originals. 
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Constant use had caused the originals to be badly damaged. Bind- 
ings are worn and in many cases torn. Pages have yellowed and be- 
come brittle. It was feared that continued use would destroy them 
for practical use or as historical treasures. 

The microfilming project is expected to take about go days. 

When it has been completed, the originals will be carefully wrapped 
and tied and stored in a safe place until funds are made available 
for preserving and binding them for permanent housing in the office 
of the Secretary of State, State Librarian Francis Henshaw said. 


‘Ten years ago a person holding the idea that a group of high 
school youngsters organized as a Junior Historian chapter could 
or would produce a worth-while historical book would have been 
called a real visionary. Whether or not the youngsters could 
maintain a historical journal through their writings was then 
much more to the point. But the Junior Historian magazine con- 
tinues to prosper and now the Junior Historians of Arlington 
Heights High School in Fort Worth have produced Down His- 
toric Trails of Fort Worth and Tarrant County, an eighty-five 
page book which would be a credit to any historical organization. 
The volume is edited by Kathryn Garrett and Mary Daggett 
Lake, two authorities on the history of Tarrant County. Miss 
Garrett is also the sponsor of the fine Arlington Heights Junior 
Historian chapter. 

The Arlington Heights Junior Historians have made a lasting 
contribution to Fort Worth, Tarrant County, and Texas history 
in this trail book. 

The Historical Society of Michigan has recently added a junior 
membership similar to the Texas Junior Historians to their or- 
ganization. The Texas Junior Historian Movement which was 
one of the first of its kind has now advanced to 103 chapters in 
Texas high schools. 

The Junior Historians of Ball High School in Galveston re- 
cently acquired a valuable piece of ‘Texana when Mrs. W. B. 
Lyles, of Spartanburg, South Carolina, presented the chapter 
with a printed program for a benefit show given by the Drury 
Lane Theater in London on October 16, 1900, less than six 
weeks after the island’s disastrous hurricane. All proceeds of the 
show were to go to relief for Galveston. 
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The program was prefaced with a sympathetic account of the 
disaster and thus becomes a piece of Texana. 


w 

A feature article in the Houston Chronicle, March g, 1949, 
told of L. W. Kemp’s progress with his forthcoming history of 
the Texas Company. It will be of interest to most members of 
the Association that this Quarterly carries Lou Kemp as a new 
Sustaining Member of the Association. Thus do his contributions 
and fine services to the Association extend through the years. 
Also at Christmas time he sent the Junior Historian to fifteen 
young people’s institutions throughout ‘Texas. These gift sub- 
scriptions went to institutions like the Masonic Home and School 
at Fort Worth and the Buckner Orphans Home at Dallas. 


Dr. W. Eugene Hollon, of the department of history of the 
University of Oklahoma, has recently received a grant and aid 
from the American Philosophical Society for the completion of 
a biographical study of Randolph B. Marcy. 


ww OW 
Mrs. Minnie B. Cameron, Reference Librarian of the San 
Antonio Public Library, sends the following interesting com- 
munication regarding the origin of the name of the present 
Texas County of Bexar: 


It will be remembered that there was published in the “Texas 
Collection” of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly October, 1946, 
page 275, a letter which I wrote to Miss Hill, Reference Librarian 
of the University of Texas and Miss Benson’s reply to my inquiry 
regarding the correct origin of the name of our county, Bexar. 

I was not satisfied with Thrall’s version in his Pictorial History, 
nor in Fulmore’s History of County Names. I have not been able 
to find any evidence to support the late Frederick C. Chabot’s state- 
ment that “The Villa and Presidio of Bexar were named in honor 
of the Duke of Bexar, the second son of Philip V, the founder of 
the Bourbon dynasty in Spain, by his first wife Maria Louisa of 
Savoy. Upon the death of Louis, the oldest son of Philip V, the duke 
of Bexar became prince of the Asturias, heir apparent to the Spanish 
throne.” “The Duke of Bexar or Prince of Asturias became king of 
Spain at his father’s death as Ferdinand VI (1746-1759) .” 

At the time that I wrote Miss Hill, I also sent a letter of inquiry 
to the Secretario General de la Universidad de Salamanca. On Jan- 
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uary 8, 1946, I received an answer from Manuel Garcia Blanco of 
the University of Salamanca with an enclosure of an undated clip- 
ping from a magazine, Bejar en Madrid, which contained the notice 
of the celebration of the bicentennial anniversary of the founding 
of the Municipal Government of San Antonio, Texas, celebrated in 

1931, and the story of the naming of Bejar, Texas, on May 5, 1718, 
by Balthasar de Zufiiga, Marquis de Valero, the Viceroy of Mexico 
in honor of his deceased elder brother Manuel, the 11th Duke of 
Bexar. Mr. Garcia Blanco informed us that the author of the mag- 
azine article was Juan Munoz Garcia, historian of the City of Bejar, 
Spain. 

‘Cinna, it was from this article that we learned that the 
name Bejar commemorated a warm personal relationship between 
the two brothers Balthasar de Zuniga and Manuel, the eleventh Duke 
de Bejar who died a national hero in a crusade against the Turks 
in Hungary in 1686 at Budapest. Both brothers fought in the same 
engagement but Balthasar though wounded returned to Spain where 
he further distinguished himself in military and political affairs and 
was rewarded by the Spanish crown with the appointment of viceroy 
to Mexico in 1716. During his viceroyalty (1716-1722) one of his 
most important decisions resulted in the permanent colonization of 
Texas. 

This spring the City of San Antonio was presented with a gift 
from the town of Bejar, Spain, which included a portrait painting 
of Don Balthasar de Zuniga, a copy of his birth certificate, various 
photographs of Bejar and three books, namely Juan Munoz Gar- 
cia’s Fuente Santa, Madrid 1943, and his Narriciones Medievales, 
Madrid 1944, and Emilio Munoz Garcia’s Historia del buen duque 
don Manuel de Zuniga, Bejar, 1934. These books were designated 
as a gift to the San Antonio Public Library and autographed by 
the authors. The last named volume is a biography of Don Manuel 
de Zuniga and is of particular interest to Texas historians since it 
proves the sentimental reason for the naming of the vast province, 
Bejar by the surviving younger brother. It was a traditional Spanish 
custom to annex a family name to a saint’s name and thus the name 
San Antonio de Bejar was a mark of esteem and affection. 

Charles Ramsdell in his sketch, the “Duke of Bexar” in San An- 
tonio Express Magazine, September 25, 1949, describes Manuel de 
Zuniga (in his summary based on the biography of Emilio Munoz 
Garcia) as a boy both talented and devout whose two great passions 
were religion and war. He tells of the two brothers’ entry into the 
fourteenth crusade. ““The Marquis de Valero was the first one of the 
Spanish grandees to volunteer for this crusade. His brother, the Duke, 
had retired to a monastery for meditation and prayer. ... When he 
returned to Bejar he learned that the Marquis had received the king’s 
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permission to fight in Hungary.” At first the Duke was satisfied to 
assist the cause with money but finding his inactivity unbearable he 
also appealed to the king that he might be permitted to die fighting 
the cause of Christianity. His request was granted, leaving his wife 
and children once more he set out for Hungary. At Pest, the Duke 
joined his brother and found that the crusaders had been forced to 
abandon an important and dangerous position. He offered to recover 
the lost ground. The enemy fortifications were finally taken by storm 
under his leadership and it was in the midst of the confusion that 
the Duke was fatally wounded by musket ball. He died on the fol- 
lowing day, comforting his brother with his last words, “To live like 
a brave man and die like a Christian.” 

This then, is the sequel to the story of the naming of Bejar as we 
have recently received it from old Bejar, Spain, especially through 
the efforts of the University of Salamanca and Srs. Emilio and Juan 
Munoz Garcia of Bejar, Spain. 


OW 

The Daughters of the Republic of Texas, under the leadership 
of Mrs. Henry R. Wofford, Sr., president, accepted the key and 
custodianship of the French Embassy in Austin on Wednesday 
afternoon, November 2, at 3 o'clock. The State of Texas has 
finally completed the purchase of the property and according to 
an act of the Forty-ninth Legislature, placed the custodianship 
of this shrine in the hands of the Daughters of the Republic of 
‘Texas who have been so efficient in the handling of the Alamo. 
In getting the Legislature to recognize its responsibility to this 
historic building, the Daughters of the Republic of Texas have 
rendered another outstanding service to the preservation of the 
history of Texas. 

wow 

Professor Carlos Castafieda presided at a Washington, D. C., 
formal academic session December 12, 1949, to confer the 1949 
Americas Award on Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, former co-editor of 
the Quarterly. The ceremony was under the sponsorship of the 
American Franciscan History Academy. Dr. Bolton is the recent 
author of Coronado: Knight of Pueblos and Plains. 


Several inquiries have recently been received in the office with 
reference to the Orient railway. Arthur L. Carnahan, Chief Rail- 
road Accountant of the Railroad Commission of Texas, has fur- 
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nished the following sketch which is a splendid encyclopedic 
account of the road. 


THE ORIENT 


The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway Company was char- 
tered under Kansas laws on April 30, 1900, and the Kansas charter 
was legalized by the Mexican government. It was designed to build 
a through line from Kansas City across Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
and Mexico to ‘lopolobampo on the Pacific ocean at the mouth of 
the Gulf of California, about 1,660 miles. It was reported in 1908 
that the company also operated a number of passenger and freight 
vessels on the Pacific coast and had made a contract with the Ham- 
burg-American Steamship Company for trans-oceanic service. 

Construction began in 1go2 at Wichita, Kansas, and extended 
westward, reaching the Red River (Texas-Oklahoma boundary) in 
1908, a distance of 256.84 miles. This part of the road was acquired 
by, and on June 28, 1941, merged with, the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, by authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
(Finance Docket No. 13,323). 

The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway Company of Texas 
was chartered under Texas laws July 5, 1899, to build and own the 
portion of the line within Texas. Construction began at Sweetwater 
in 1904 and extended eastward, reaching the Red River in 1907, a 
few months earlier than the westward extension from Wichita; and 
began at Sweetwater in 1907 and extended westward, reaching San 
Angelo in 1909, Girvin in 1911, and Alpine in 1913. Alpine remained 
the western terminal until 1929, or until after the control of the 
company was acquired by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe through 
purchase of capital stock. Trackage rights were acquired in 1929 
from the Texas & New Orleans (Southern Pacific Lines) from Alpine 
to Paisano, 11.39 miles, and the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient (now 
owned by the AT&SF) built from Paisano to Presidio, 72.44 miles, 
in 1929 and 1930. It also built a branch line from Del Rio Junction 
to Sonora, 64.95 miles, in 1930. The distance from the Red River to 
Alpine is 463.02 miles. The company was in receivership in 1912 
and again in 1917, and it fell short of showing earnings until 1923, 
when the discovery of oil in West ‘Texas gave it a boost. 

At the time that the AT&SF was acquiring control of the KCM&O 
in 1928 and 1929, it was stated that a contract was signed on April 
25, 1929, for the sale of the Mexican part of the property to D. F. 
Johnson and associated interests (Poor's Manual, page 25), but no 
later reference to this is found. However, there is no evidence that 
the AT&SF ever acquired any interest in the Mexican properties. 
‘These properties consist of two divisions, one on the western slope 
of the Continental divide and one on the eastern slope, with a 
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projected but unconstructed interval of 199 miles separating them. 
Those on the eastern slope consist of 168 miles from the Rio Grande 
(at Ojinaga, with bridge connection to Presidio) to Chihuahua; and 
from LaJunta (Minaca) to Creel, which is the western railhead of 
the eastern section, a distance of 74 miles. From Chihuahua to La 
Junta (Minaca), 118 miles, the company has trackage rights over 
the Mexican Northwestern Railway. This makes a total of 242 miles 
owned and 118 miles of trackage rights, or 360 miles operated on 
the eastern division. 

The western division, on the Pacific slope of the Continental di- 
vide, consists of 78 miles from Topolobampo (on the Pacific ocean) 
and extending eastward to San Pedro. As already stated, there is a 
gap of 199 miles from San Pedro to Creel, projected but uncon- 
structed. Construction dates on the Mexican properties are approx- 
imately as follows: 


WESTERN DIVISION 


Topolobampo to El Fuerto, 63 miles, 1902 and 1903. 
El Fuerto to San Pedro, 15 miles, date not ascertained. 


EASTERN DIvIsION 


Chihuahua to Las Francos, 34 miles, 1902 and 1903. 

Las Francos to Picachos, 40 miles, 1903 to 1906. 

Tabalapo to Minaca (LaJunta), 125 miles, opecated over leased 
road, 1902-1903. 

Minaca (LaJunta) to Ataros, 33 miles, 1903 to 1906. 

Ataros to Sanches, 41 miles, 1907. 

Apparently the 125 miles of leased road from Tabalapo (5 miles from 
Chihuahua) to Minaca (LaJunta) corresponds to the 118 miles now 
operated under trackage rights over the Mexican Northwestern. This 
schedule of construction accounts for 148 miles of the 242 miles now 
owned by the company in its eastern division, but it is not possible 
to find the construction dates on the remainder. 

The above information is from records of the Railroad Commis- 
sion, Interstate Commerce Commission, Poor’s and Moody’s Railroad 
Manuals, and the Official Guide to Railways. 

OW 

A Masonic Bulletin from Lubbock (October 15, 1949) states 
that the world’s oldest freemason is a Texan, John J. Ray, Sr., of 
Fort Worth, whose membership is in Dublin, Texas Lodge, No. 
504. Mr. Ray was born on September 2, 1845, in North Carolina. 
He became a Master Mason on March 7, 1868. 


wwe 
A commentary by Marcelle Lively Hamer, who supervises the 
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Texas books in the University of Texas Library, proves the popu- 
larity of Texas history investigation at the University. 


The 1949 State Fair of Texas is not the Centennial of 1936, but 
this fall resembles Centennial year at the University of Texas’ ex- 
tensive collection of Texana. 

All-time high circulation figures of the Texas Collection have hit 
a record seasonal peak. Not even when interest in Texas history was 
aroused by the Centennial were more books in the Collection used. 

Main users of the 15,529 volumes circulated this summer from 
the Collection were professional writers and University students and 
faculty doing research on Texas. State officials gathering information 
for legislative sessions also made use of the Collection. 

During the last three years of increased University enrollment, the 
Collection has had a total circulation of 156,334 volumes. 

C. Stanley Banks and Pat Ireland Nixon have entered a new 
field of Texas history with the presentation of their new book, 
Laurel Heights Methodist Church, 1909-1949. The foreword for 
the volume is written by Bishop A. Frank Smith and the title 
page is designed by Carl Hertzog. Thus have four outstanding 
members of the Association combined to produce a distinguished 
institutional history. A copy forwarded to the Association will be 
preserved in the TZZ section of the Eugene C. Barker Texas 
History Center. 

August Oberkampf, of Anderson, Texas, a devotee of the his- 
tory of Texas and a collector of the history of Anderson County, 
died in February of 1949. With his death Texas loses one of its 
finest local historians. 

& 

Carl Bode, of the University of Maryland at College Park, is 
writing a book to be entitled The American Lyceum: Town 
Meeting of the Mind. It is a study of the cultural, historical, and 
literary aspects of the lecture system in America from 1825, to 
1860. Professor Bode requests that readers of the Quarterly let 
him know whether a lyceum existed in their locality before 1860 
and, also, where he might write to secure records of the lyceum 
if it did exist. 

& 

Ray H. Mattison, historian of the Theodore Roosevelt Na- 

tional Memorial Park, Medora, North Dakota, writes that he is 
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preparing a monograph on ‘Roosevelt's Contemporaries Along 
the Little Missouri River.’’ He notes that he needs additional 
information on the Texas side of the story. Y 


In this study, I have been unable to find a great deal of informa- 
tion in either North Dakota or Montana about some of the ‘Texas 
outfits who had large ranches in western Dakota and eastern Mon- 
tana. These include the Continental Cattle Company, known as 
Hughes and Simpson, who operated the “Hash Knife” ranch near 
Stoneville, Montana; W. A. Towers and Gudgell (“O X”) near 
Marmarth, North Dakota; the Berry, Boice Cattle Company (777 
Ranch) . These are only a few of the big outfits which trailed cattle 
from Texas to their northern ranches. 

Any information which Quarterly readers can give me concerning 
the above subject will be very much appreciated. 

K 

A bronze head of Ashbel Smith was unveiled at the University 
of Texas Medical Branch grounds on June 10, 1949. The head, 
sculptured by Joseph Paderewiski, a Galveston artist, stands on 
a red concrete pedestal on which appears a bronze plaque with 


the following inscription: 


HONORING 
ASHBEL SMITH, 1805-1886 
M. D., YALE, 1828 
SURGEON GENERAL REPUBLIC OF Texas 1837, 

SECRETARY OF STATE 1839, 

PIONEER GALVESTON PHYSICIAN 1839, 
MINISTER TO ENGLAND AND FRANCE 1840 
COLONEL 2ND TExaAs INFANTRY 1862, 
Dean, Texas MEpicaL SCHOOL 1876, 
First CHAIRMAN BOARD OF REGENTS 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 1882-1886 


Chauncey D. Leake, dean and vice-president of the Medical 
Branch of the University of Texas, presented an address on Ash- 
bel Smith before the Nathan Smith Club in the Historical Li- 
brary of the Yale University School of Medicine on January 31, 
1947. The paper was printed in the Yale Journal of Biology and 
Medicine, XX, No. 3 (January, 1948) . 

Judge R. C. Crane, president emeritus of the West Texas His- 

torical Association, has presented to the Association for deposit 
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in the Texas Collection of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History 
Center, the following rare pamphlets and items of Texas history. 
Several of these have to do with Baylor University and with 
Judge Crane’s father, William Carey Crane, who was president 
of that institution. 


William Carey Crane, “Who Ought to Supply and Control the 
Education Needed by the People”—2 copies. 

William Carey Crane, “Grandeur of Thought, An Address Deliv- 
ered on Commencement Day of Marvin College, Waxahachie, Texas, 
June 13th, 1883.”—2 copies. 

Baylor Aegis. Volume I, number g, December, 1881 (R. C. Crane, 
business manager.) 

Horace Clark, “Commencement Address of Baylor College, June 
3, 1884.” 

R. C. Crane, “Railroads and Community Rivalries; Chapters From 
the Inside Story of the Orient and Santa Fe in West Texas.” Re- 
printed from Volume 19, Bulletin of West Texas Historical Associa- 
tion Year Book. 

One thousand dollar engraved bond of the Colorado Valley Rail- 
way Company. This is bond number ten of the first mortgage, 6 per 
cent, thirty-year gold bond issue of 1898. 


For the above items the Association expresses sincerest thanks 


to Judge Crane. 
Kw 


The Associations’ edition of Dr. Barker’s Life of Stephen F. 
Austin has been acclaimed in many of the outstanding Texas and 
national newspapers and by most of the learned journals. The 
following, probably written by native-Texan John W. Caughey, 
is from the Pacific Historical Review, November, 1949. 


The Life of Stephen F. Austin, Founder of Texas, 1793-1836: A Chap- 
ter in the Westward Movement of the Anglo-American People. 
By Eugene C. Barker. (gnd ed., Austin, Texas State Historical 
Association, 1949. xix+-477 pp. $10.00.) 

Midway in his distinguished career as professor of American his- 
tory in the University of Texas, Eugene C. Barker published this 
biography of the great colonizer who was the founder of Anglo- 
American ‘Texas, The work was immediately acclaimed by the his- 
torical profession and took its place as a standard item in Texas his- 
tory and also in the larger field to which its subtitle calls attention. 
Now, twenty-four years later, it is good to have this masterpiece 
brought back into print. The Texas State Historical Association, 
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assisted by the Hoblitzelle Foundation, has arranged a superior job 
of design and manufacture, and the book is a pleasure to hold and 
behold. As noted in the preface, some additional Austin materials 
have come to light since 1925, but these have not required revision 
of the text, which stands as it was except for a few technical differ- 
ences to adjust to the new pagination. 
Professor B. B. Chapman, of Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College has furnished the Association with photostats 
of teachers certificates issued in 1888 and 1891 in Bell County to 
H. E. Thompson. In 1890 Thompson taught in Little River 
Academy and in 1892 he was superintendent of Rogers High 
School. From 1893 to 1902 he taught in Oklahoma A. and M. 


OW 

Miss Gladys Hardeman, 316 North Church Street, Nacog- 
doches, Texas, would like to secure all possible information on 
her great-grandfather, Dr. Blackstone (C. B.) Hardeman, Sr., 
a brother of Thomas J. and Bailey Hardeman. Especially would 
Miss Hardeman like to know the time of Dr. Hardeman’s entry 
into Texas. She is also in need of information concerning Harde- 
man’s second marriage as well as the location of his grave. Ac- 
cording to the Gonzales County marriage records he married 
Mrs. Elizabeth Foster and Miss Hardeman would like also in- 
formation on her. Any scrap of information will be appreciated. 


The Library Chronicle of the University of ‘Texas (Volume 
III; Summer, 1949; No. 3, p. 167) contains the following an- 
nouncement in the Texana field. 


Another rare pamphlet recently added is the Nota estadistica 
remitida por el gobierno supremo del estado de Coahuila y Tejas a 
la camara de senadores del soberano congreso general, con arreglo al 
articulo 161 numero 8 de la constitucién federal de los estados unidos 
mexicanos el afio de 1826. Mexico, 1826. From this brief note one 
learns among other things that in 1826 the state of Coahuila and 
Texas was experiencing such a serious epidemic of measles and inter- 
mittent fever that the government had ordered the opening of more 
and better cemeteries, that constant Indian incursions had caused 
San Antonio to organize a militia of one hundred men, and that 
six colonization contracts providing for the settlement in Texas of 
three thousand one hundred families from the United States had 
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been authorized and similar contracts were pending for the settle- 
ment of four hundred families from England. 
ww OW 

The Fly-Leaves of Swante Palm, first printing of several dozen 
observations of the Swede who made the first great book collec- 
tion in ‘Texas, will be issued in April. The Texas Book Club is 
sponsoring a limited edition of goo copies. Orders for the book- 
let, pre-publication price of which is one dollar, may be sent to 
The Texas Book Club, Box 1527, University Station, Austin 12. 

The following graduate degrees were conferred by the Uni- 

versity of Texas at the spring commencement on May 30: 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Sam Beall Southwell, Thesis: A Social and Literary History of Austin 
from 1881-1896. 


MASTER IN Business ADMINISTRATION 


Marshall Lee Morton, Thesis: An Economic Survey of Whitney, 
Texas. 

Burt Leroy Risley, Thesis: State Regulation of State Banks in Texas. 

Bruno Erwin Schroeder, Thesis: An Economic Survey of Taylor, Texas. 


MASTER OF EDUCATION 


Harold Stanley Gilbert, Thesis: An Historical Study of the South- 
west Athletic Conference, 1914-1948. 


Docror OF PHILOSOPHY 


Richard Rodier Bloomer, Dissertation: Geology of the Christmas and 
Rosillos Mountains, Brewster County, Texas. 

Charles Curtis Cumberland, Dissertation: Francisco 1. Madero, Revo- 
lutionary. 

Walter Reid Glick, Dissertation: Hiram A. Boaz. 

Roy William Graves, Jr., Dissertation: Geology of Hood Spring 
Quadrangle, Brewster County, Texas. 

Wade James Hartrick, Dissertation: Foreign Trade through Texas 
Ports. 

James Hays McLendon, Dissertation: John A. Quitman. 

Andrew Forest Muir, Dissertation: The Thirty-Second Parallel Pa- 
cific Railroad in Texas to 1872. 

The book review section of the Dallas Morning News for 


September 18, 1949, reflected a number of items important to 
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the cultural history and outlook of Texas. First and foremost the 
News announced the opening of the Cokesbury Book Store, the 
largest in Texas and the largest in the world, for the next day, 
September 19. A special article told of the work of J. F. Albright, 
the manager of the store and the great personality back of the 
remarkable institution. For the record here it may be freely 
admitted that Albright knows books in general and the book- 
buying clientele but it ought not to be overlooked that he is 
also entitled to be known as a distinguished bibliographer. Not 
only does he have familiarity with the Texas field but he has 
always been willing and anxious to help a Texas item or enter- 
prise whenever possible. The Association is indebted to Albright 
and to Cokesbury’s for numerous services. And with the back- 
ground of many pleasant associations our best wishes go to this 
fine Texas institution. 

Also featured in this number were book reviews and notices 
of Lewis Nordyke’s, Cattle Empire, George Sessions Perry's, My 
Granny Van, and Houston Harte’s, In Our Image. George Ses- 
sions Perry is the co-sponsor of the Rockdale Junior Historian 
Chapter while Houston Harte’s Texas Quality Newspaper appear 
on the patron’s list of the Association. 


OW 
Frank E. Vandiver, Department of History, Tulane University, 


New Orleans, Louisiana, is preparing a biography of General 
Joseph E. Johnston, C.S.A., and requests that members of the 
Association who have any information or papers concerning Gen- 
eral Johnston get in touch with him. 
OW 
The Houston Press of November 3, 1949, carried an article 
on the death of George A. Hill, Jr., vice-president and long-time 
member of the Association, from which the following notice has 
been extracted: 


Death has brought to a close the varied career of George A. Hill 
Jr., internationally known oilman, patron of the arts, civic leader 
and a member of a distinguished Texas family. The 57-year-old 
president of the Houston Oil Co., who in recent weeks had been 
mentioned prominently as a nominee for the presidency of the 
American Petroleum Institute, died at 5 p.m. yesterday in Greenville, 
S. C., of a cerebral clot. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Hill were en route to Washington via train when 
he was stricken Oct. 23. Doctors blamed his death on overwork. He 
had planned to take a vacation after attending Washington meetings 
of the American Petroleum Institute and addressing the National Pe- 
troleum Council. One of the highlights of his many activities in the 
interest of oil was his appointment as petroleum adviser on the 
Anglo-American Oil Treaty for the secretary of interior from 1944 
to 1945. 

He was one of the founders of the San Jacinto Museum of History 
and president of the institution at the time of his death. 

Mr. Hill also was president of the Houston Pipe Line Co., and 
active in many other civic, philanthropic and cultural organizations. 

In World War I he volunteered and became a captain of Troop C 
of the Seventh Cavalry. During the last war he served as chairman 
of the District 3 Production Committee of the Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for War, and made several international studies. 

Born in Corsicana on January 1, 1892, he was the son of George 
A. and Julia (McHugh) Hill. The first of his Texas ancestors played 
a leading role in the insurrection which established the Texas Re- 
public. His father, a Texas oil pioneer, was chairman of the industry’s 
first safety and conservation committee at Spindletop. 

In 1907 Mr. Hill was graduated from the Houston high school as 
class valedictorian, winning a scholarship at The University of Texas. 
A student leader during his four years at the university, he served 
for a year as editor in chief of the university daily, The Texan. By 
birth and tradition, Mr. Hill acquired an interest in Texas history 
which he followed throughout his career. 

Upon his graduation in 1911, Mr. Hill became assistant general 
attorney of the International & Great Northern Railroad Co. Five 
years later, he entered the oil business through the legal door as 
general attorney of the Houston Oil Co. of Texas. In 1917 he became 
member of the law firm of Kennerly, Williams, Lee, Hill & Sears. 

Following his return from World War I, he resumed his oil career. 
In 1926 he became vice-president, director and general attorney of 
the Houston Pipe Line Co., a position he held through 1931. In 
1928 he was elected to similar offices in the Houston Natural Gas 
Corp., holding these until 1932. In 1931 he became executive vice- 
president and general counsel of the Houston Oil Co. of Texas and 
the Houston Pipe Line Co., and was elevated to the presidency of 
both companies in 1932. 

Mr. Hill was founder of the Texas Petroleum Council and re- 
mained a member of its advisory committee. In 1933 he was a mem- 
ber of the petroleum industry’s national emergency committee. He 
was a director of the Independent Petroleum Assn. of America and 
the Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Assn. He had been both vice- 
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president and director of the Oil-World Exposition, Inc., and since 
1935 had been vice-president for production and director of the 
American Petroleum Institute and member of its executive commit- 
tee. He was an associate member of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, and since 1938 had been a member of 
the United States Department of Commerce’s Business Advisory 
Council. 

As a citizen Mr. Hill had been in the forefront of many worth- 
while movements for his state, nation, and city. He was a member 
of the U.S., East Texas and Houston Chambers of Commerce. He 
was director-general of the Houston Community Chest in 1933. For 
five years he was trustee of Houston’s Museum of Fine Arts, in 1934 
was director-general of the Museum’s Endowment Fund Campaign, 
and for three years was president of the museum. In 1935 he was on 
the advisory committee of the Houston Symphony Orchestra Assn. 

In 1937-38 he was chairman of the Houston Advisory Water Board, 
and in 1938-39, chairman of the Houston Water Department Board. 
Since 1938, he had been a trustee of the Houston Community Chest 
and Council, and also member of University of Texas Development 
Board of which he served as chairman. He was chairman of the 
executive committee and a director of the South Texas Chamber of 
Commerce, and active in both the Texas and American Bar Assns. 

Since 1938 he had been president and chairman of trustees of the 
San Jacinto Museum of History, and was vice-president and director 
of the San Jacinto Centennial Assn. 

He was vice-president and member of the executive committee of 
the Texas State Historical Assn., chairman of the finance committee 
of the Sons of the Republic of Texas, and a life member of the 
Texas Folk-Lore Society. 

During 1938-39 he was corresponding member of the Texas Knights 
of Columbus Historical Commission, and was a director and former 
president of the Philosophical Society of Texas. He was a member 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Sciences and a 
director of the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 

In 1916, Mr. Hill married Miss Mary Van Den Berge of Victoria, 
Texas, to whom three children were born: Joanne, George III and 
Raymond Monroe. 

Mr. Hill was a member of the River Oaks Country Club and the 
Bayou Club and the Tejas Club. 

He was the great-grandson of Asa and Elizabeth Hill and of Hugh 
and Lucy Kerr, who were the first of two of the principal families 
that became citizens of the colonial government of Texas prior to 
the establishment of the Republic of Texas in 1836. 

The Presbyterian Outlook for September, 1948, was devoted 
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exclusively to the presentation of the first centenary of Austin 
College’s existence. The Texas institution at Sherman goes into 
its second century stronger than at any time in the past. 
OW 

Sam Colt’s Own Record, recently published by the Connecticut 
Historical Society, Hartford 3, Connecticut, merits a place on 
any ‘Texas shelf. The beautiful book contains more than one 
hundred unpublished original letters, contracts, inventories, and 
the like concerning the manufacture of a thousand revolvers for 
the War Department in 1847. These were ordered at the insist- 
ence of Samuel H. Walker of the Texas Rangers. It was these 
thousand Colts in the hands of Texans that made the Colt re- 
volver known throughout the world. 

The Library of Mississippi State College has recently ordered 
as complete a file of the Quarterly as could be furnished. Several 
volumes could not be supplied. Unfortunately the back number 
files of the Quarterly became thinner and thinner in spots. The 
time is not far ahead when cnly spotted numbers will be avail- 
able especially in the first twenty volumes. 


Mrs. Freda Smith Mudiman, R. C. M. Police Barracks, Leth- 


bridge, Alberta, Canada, has sent the following account of some 
Texan emigrants to the Association. The article was first printed 
in the Lethbridge Herald and later reprinted by The New Trail. 


‘TEXANS IN ALBERTA 
By Freda Smith Mudiman 


In the early years of this century, all but one of the pioneer settlers 
in the extreme southeastern corner of Alberta were from Texas. Who 
were these people, and why had they come so far to establish homes 
in a new land? 

The forebears of these Texas ranchers had driven their cattle from 
the eastern and southern states onto the grasslands of the Lone Star 
State. And now they, in turn, set off on a trek that took them across 
New Mexico, to Nebraska, to the Indian ‘Territory and up the Long 
Trail to Canada. Like the herdsmen of Biblical times they had to 
follow the grass. 

The cattle were shipped by rail to some point in Montana and 
then trailed to Sage Creek, near Wild Horse Lake, in what was then 
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the North West Territories. Here the ranchers pre-empted hay 
meadows and settled down. For they had found grass—good grass. 
One of them later said that in his forty-five years as man and boy on 
the cattle trails of America he had never seen such fine grass. 

The families of these Texas ranchers crossed the plains in covered 
wagons, climbing all the time and heading westward into the un- 
known, for to them Canada was but a large white empty space on 
the map. Soon after they arrived, log houses were raised at a “bee.” 
Materials for the houses were brought down from the Cypress Hills 
some sixty miles to the north. 

Sites for the homes were chosen so that the families might have 
company in the lone land. Open house was the order of the day and 
the latch-string was always out for a neighbour, or itinerant cowboy, 
or the Police Patrol. If there should be an overflow, a guest rolled 
himself up in a home-made quilt and retired behind the kitchen stove. 

Cook-stoves had come in the covered wagons, but heaters were few 
and far between. This is a treeless land and coal had to be freighted 
in from Havre, Montana. In the severe winter of 1903 the coal supply 
ran short and the ranchers in desperation, stripped soil from the 
banks of the Milk River and found an underlay of domestic coal. 

Other economic problems were not so easily solved and when the 
fall work was done up the men felt they had to “go out and work 
for wages.” So the women were left alone. In bad weather, the cover 
of the box over the well froze down; the coal bin was snowed under; 
they had to put small children back in to bed to keep them warm— 
but they managed. 

At first the people were too busy to have any social life, but as they 
became established the men were able to remain at home, and there 
were some community gatherings. 

The most popular social events were the dances. These were held 
at the various ranch houses in turn. The hostess supplied sandwiches 
and coffee and the guests brought cakes. Neighbor women gathered 
a day or two ahead of time, to lend a hand with the preparation, in 
true Southern style. 

On the evening of the dance a four-horse team was hitched to a 
sled and driven around to gather up everyone within a radius of 
twenty-five miles, literally everyone, for the babies were “bedded 
down” in a safe corner before the festivities began. The music was 
supplied by a fiddler, a mouth organ, or a “squeeze box.” Dancing 
went on until dawn; then beefsteak was fried and the guests break- 
fasted before returning home. There was no liquor at the dances in 
those early days. 

A few times a year the men set off for supplies. They went either 
to Medicine Hat, Alberta, or Havre, Montana. Their shopping was 
confined to machinery and groceries, so the women continued to 
wear the clothes in which they had come into the country. 
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Canned milk and bacon, flour and tomatoes, dried fruit and chicken 
feed were brought home. Canned milk and bacon—for no self-respect- 
ing Texas rancher would be seen milking a cow or feeding a “‘hawg.” 

The mainstay of their diet was beef—good, fat beef—and the men 
maintained that the country would grow nothing but grass. How- 
ever, a few cherished seeds had been brought from ‘Texas, were 
planted, and grew. So fresh vegetables appeared on the range. Once 
in a sack of chicken feed from Medicine Hat, a woman found what 
appeared to be some kernels of corn. She hopefully planted them 
and from those few seeds came all the subsequent roastin’ ears on 
Sage Creek. 

Now that their families had a more varied diet, the mothers’ atten- 
tion was turned to the matter of education. The government, when 
petitioned, said that there were not enough children to warrant the 
establishment of a school in that remote district. This pleased the 
children, and also the single ranchers, who protested that having a 
school would raise the taxes. 

But when Providence sent a rancher with seven children of school 
age, the Department of Education agreed to furnish materials and 
one carpenter if the rest might be accomplished with local labor. 

There was some dispute over the location of the building but a 
central spot was chosen, and the work begun. While faithful fathers 
shovelled gravel and mixed cement, the bachelors hauled water or 
languidly handed boards and nails to the carpenter. 

Soon after this a trading post was built across the Border and 
designated as a Post Office. With a school and Post Office, civilization 
had caught up with the Texans. 

It was these people who introduced into Alberta the successful 
ranching methods of the South. They were good riders, good ropers, 
and good company. They enriched the vocabulary of the range with 
the nomenclature of their trade. They had a dry humor, soft voice, 
and a delightful turn of phrase. 

The Texans have gone from Sage Creek—some to other fields of 
endeavor—some to more comfortable surroundings in their declining 
years—some to their eternal rest. 

But the wind that wanders over southeastern Alberta still mur- 
murs with a ‘Texas drawl. 

The following persons and institutions have become members 


of the Association since publication of the last Quarterly: 


Dumas High School Library Mr. D. A. Simmons 
Dumas, Texas 1308 Commerce Building 


Mr. Thomas P. Yoakum 


317 West San Antonio Street Miss Doris Hicks 
San Marcos, Texas Lometa, Texas 
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Mrs. John Caldwell 
Box 484 
Freeport, Texas 


Mrs. J. Russell Smith 
Box 797 
Mercedes, Texas 


Mr. W. S. Drake 
1306 Winsted Lane 
Austin, Texas 


General Hal Horton 
Box 21 
Greenville, Texas 


Mrs. J. E. Etheridge 
Nacogdoches Public Schools 
Nacogdoches, Texas 


Robstown High School 
Robstown, Texas 


Mr. Davis K. Doyle 
2321 King Avenue 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Mr. Frank Garbich 
Box 2337 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. Marshall S. Cloyd 
First National Bank 
Dallas, Texas 


Miss Ford Eleanor Barry 
Sugarland High School 
Sugarland, Texas 


Mr. Roger Tyler 
giz Littlefield Building 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Ralph Gilliland 


1208 Alamo National Building 


San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. Ira Butler 
W. T. Waggoner Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Mr. Ray H. Mattison 


Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial 


Park 
Medora, North Dakota 


Mrs. Eugene Moore 
Cuero, ‘Texas 


Texas Collection 


Mr. D. E. Kilgore 
go1 Craig 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Mr. Alvin V. Metler 
3537 Haynie 
Dallas 5, Texas 


Mr. Tom Frazer 
Carthage, Texas 


Mr. Henry Yeager, Jr. 
3924 Glenwick Lane 
Dallas, Texas 


Miss Vivian Ragsdale 
709 Rio Grande 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. E. M. House 


5728 
Galveston, Texas 


Mr. S. M. Helm 
1547 Kirby Drive 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. M. M. Self 
3611 Dunlavy Street 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. Reagan Cartwright 
2106 Persa Street 
Houston, Texas 


Mrs. Henry Stallings 
1gog Austin Avenue 
Brownwood, Texas 


Mr. W. L. Moody, Jr. 
c/o Anico Building 
Galveston, Texas 


Mr. Wade R. Johnston 
1101 Chadbourne 
El Paso, Texas 


Mr. Dick Isaacks 
3703 Hastings Street 
El Paso, Texas 


Mrs. E. P. Bacon 
1065 Prospect Avenue 


Pelham Manor 65, New York 


Mr. James Hill Perry 
510 First Street 
Minerals Wells, Texas 
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Mr. Joe Frank Brothers Mr. Louis Crouch 
3211 Belfort, Apartment No. 1 P. O. Box 687 
New Orleans, Louisiana Lockhart, Texas 
Mr. Tommy Lee Miles Mrs. J. R. Hopkins 
R.F.D. No. 1, Box 590 Box 234 

Mexia, Texas Mercedes, Texas 


igma Nu Fraternity House 4657 Edmondson 


Austin, Texas Dallas, Texas 
Mr. Corbett Howard 
Box 509 

Quanah, Texas 


Mr. Vilas Johnson 
120 South LaSalle Street Mr. T. K. Holdsworth 
Chicago 3, Illinois Kerrville, Texas 


Mrs. G. B. Gouger 
Menger Hotel 
San Antonio, Texas 
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Kook Reviews 
RUDOLPH L. BIESELE, Editor 


TEXAS YESTERDAY and TODAY with the Constitution of 
the State of Texas. By Lewis W. Newton and Herbert P. 
Gambrell. Dallas (Turner Company), 1949. Pp. xii+516. 
$5.00. 

In 1932 Professors Newton and Gambrell brought out their 
Social and Political History of Texas which was designed to meet 
the need for an adequate textbook of ‘Texas history in secondary 
schools. At first glance one might think that Texas Today and 
Yesterday is the old book under a new name. But on closer 
examination it is easily seen that the earlier book has been thor- 
oughly revised and new features have been added. ‘True, the 
chapter headings in the two books are the same but the contents 
of the chapters have been elaborated and improved, and features 
have been added which increase the book’s usefulness as a text. 
For instance, each chapter has appended to it a list of thought 
provoking questions, and a short bibliography of the easily avail- 
able books. Occasionally, throughout the book, the authors have 
inserted footnote references to other books. 

The book is primarily a textbook for high schools, but with 
the changes and additions now made it may serve the general 
reader as a compact guide to the general history of Texas. In 
organization and in the treatment of the subject matter the 
authors have kept in mind the relation of the history of ‘Texas 
to the other social sciences. It thus fits in admirably with the 
course of study outlined for Texas secondary schools. 

Approximately one-third of the book, the last 160 pages, is 
given over to ‘Selected Readings in Texas History.” The selec- 
tions cover the whole range of Texas history and include the 
most pertinent and significant documents of the state’s history. 
This feature of the book is a great convenience to both teacher 
and pupils; and it facilitates the co-ordination of the various 
social studies, particularly government and history. The general 
reader will welcome especially the inclusion of the Constitution 
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of Texas in view of the popular discussion concerning the need 
for a new fundamental law for the Lone Star State. 

The book is well organized; it contains enough detailed ma- 
terial to make it more interesting than the average textbook. 
The narrative has an easy flow and, with a few exceptions to be 
noted below, is accurate and reliable. The book does not contain 
a general bibliography, but it does have a useful index. 

The format of the book leaves something to be desired. The 
small type is not the most fitting for a textbook, although it 
does make possible the inclusion in the book of much more 
information. A very regrettable feature of the book is the poor 
quality of the printer’s work in connection with the illustra- 
tions. Some of the pictures are so blurred that they are almost 
valueless. In the Social and Political History of Texas these same 
illustrations are clear and sharp. Not the authors, but the printer 
should be blamed for this defect. Although the book has a num- 
ber of good maps of certain special phases of Texas history, it 
lacks a good general geographical and political map of Texas. 
Such a map would be more useful than the flags on the frontis- 
piece, interesting though they be. 

Despite the general excellence of the book, a few errors have 
crept in. Strictly speaking, there was no tribe of Indians named 
Texas as stated on page g. The first Spaniards who met a group 
of Indians from East Texas were greeted with the word “Tejas” 
and mistakenly assumed that the natives were announcing their 
name, whereas they were merely expressing a friendly greeting. 
Through more than three hundred years this error of the Span- 
iards has been repeated; it should not be perpetuated in school 
textbooks. On page 280 the statement is made that “John Garner, 
as we know, became a United States Senator.” Garner advanced 
from the speakership of the House of Representatives to the 
vice-presidency of the United States but he was never a Senator 
from ‘Texas. On page 282 it is stated that Mrs. Ferguson “won a 
second term over Governor Dan Moody who was a candidate 
for re-election.”” Moody was not a candidate for re-election in 
1932; it was Ross Sterling. On page 283 it is stated that Governor 
Neff served from 1g21 to 1929; he served from 1921 to 1925. 
These mistakes are inexcusable and should have been eliminated 
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by more careful checking. The grammatical error in the sentence 
beginning “The law of 1905” (p. 279) is no doubt due to hur- 
ried proof-reading. On page 180 the role of the Republic of 
Texas in international affairs is belittled. To this it may be said 
that when England stood ready, if backed by France, to go to war 
with the United States in order to prevent annexation, it should 
be evident that Texas was more than a diplomatic ‘‘makeweight.” 
On the whole the authors have done a commendable job of 
revising their earlier book. They have placed in the hands of 
teachers a very useful tool for the teaching of Texas history. 
C. T. Neu 


East Texas State Teachers College 


The George C. Davis Site, Cherokee County, Texas. By H. Perry 
Newell and Alex D. Krieger. Menasha, Wisconsin (The So- 
ciety for American Archaeology and The University of 
Texas), 1949. Pp. 255. 

This carefully prepared work is a valuable contribution to 
the archaeology of the Eastern United States. The site was exca- 
vated with W. P. A. funds under the direction of H. Perry 
Newell. His untimely death in 1946 prevented his completion 
of the study of the artifacts and field notes as well as the paper 
he had begun. Part I of the present volume, description of the 
site, excavations, and a study of the houses, is largely the work 
of Newell. The remainder of the work, including pottery and 
artifact classifications, establishment of the three phases of occu- 
pation, and conclusions affiliating the culture with others in the 
‘“Caddoan” area, is that of Krieger. 

The Davis site with its three mounds has long been known as 
“Mound Prairie.” It was thought that the mounds marked the 
location of a historic village of the Neches Indians and the mis- 
sion San Francisco de los Neches. Although the state of Texas 
erected on the largest mound a monument bearing this infor- 
mation, excavation proved that the information was erroneous. 

Of the three mounds at the site only the largest one and an 
area surrounding it was selected for excavation. Krieger's study 
of the field notes and photographs has resulted in his proposal 
of three phases of continuous occupation. The earliest, or Phase 
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1, existed before the mound was erected. Post molds show that 
the houses directly under the mound, as well as in the lowest 
levels of the field, were circular. Pottery during this period was 
of good quality, carried a high polish, and most of it was dark 
brown to black in color. 

At the end of Phase 1, or the beginning of Phase 2, erection 
of the primary mound was begun over the ruins of some of the 
round houses. This flat platform when completed was about ten 
feet above the village level. A change from round to relatively 
square houses took place, four of them being placed on top of 
the mound. A large square house near the edge of the mound 
was attributed to Phase 2 along with a “ceremonial” room just 
off the mound on the opposite side. The latter structure con- 
tained a series of trenches forming a maze at its floor level. Pot- 
tery of this period was somewhat inferior and noticeably lighter 
in color than that of Phase 1. 

Phase 3 marks the building of the secondary mound over the 
first platform and its square houses. The height of the secondary 
mound was some seventeen feet above its original base, but it 
was evident that erosion and extensive plowing had reduced its 
original height considerably. No trace of any structures which 
may have stood on the mound remained. Potsherds and other 
artifacts found on the surface and in the plow zone indicated 
occupation by people of the Frankston focus, a late prehistoric 
culture. 

Krieger believes that the mound building occupants of the site 
belong to a focus which he calls Alto, of which Davis is the type 
site. He draws several tentative conclusions concerning the cul- 
tural affiliations of this focus with others to the east and north. 
He also expresses some possibilities as to the origin of the cul- 
ture. In all instances he gives several possible conclusions and 
allows the reader to select the one he feels is best substantiated 
by the evidence. 

An excellent appendix including numerous tables and data 
from the field notes follows the main body of the paper. Of 
especial interest is the description and discussion of the nature 
of corn from the Davis site by ]. Volney Jones. 

This work is the latest step toward bringing order out of the 
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confusion which is found in the archaelogy of the Eastern United 
States. More such meticulous excavations and conscientious re- 
cordings and interpretation will bring us nearer to the solution 
of the problems of historical sequences and affiliations of the 
cultures north of Mexico. 

W. C. HoLpEN 


Texas Technological College 


At the End of the Santa Fe Trail. By Sister Blandina Segale. 
Milwaukee (The Bruce Publishing Company), 1948. Pp. 
xli+298. $3.00. 

Sister Blandina, in her absorbing Diary of everyday experi- 
ences with life on the frontier, has none of the cold formality so 
frequently associated with history. It is a remarkably graphic 
picture of men and women, earnest homeseekers, unscrupulous 
desperados, Indians driven to despair by white men’s ruthless- 
ness; patient and suffering Mexican pioneers of the Southwest 
meekly accepting the new order with fatalistic indifference. 
Among this motley crowd, this worker of Christian charity moves 
unobtrusively, helping, encouraging, teaching by word and deed. 
Her sincerity commanded respect in a raw frontier where moral 
restraint was almost non-existent. 

Here is the record of life as it ebbed and flowed in the uncon- 
quered West. For twenty-one years Sister Blandina labored in 
Trinidad, Santa Fe, and Albuquerque. When she first came, the 
railroad line was still under construction and ended twenty-four 
stagecoach hours from Trinidad. In her Diary, meant for her 
sister only, she found time to set down with the vividness and 
informality of a candid camera her experiences and her reactions 
to the striking environment into which her mission of charity 
had brought her. 

A pioneer couple was murdered during her first Easter week 
in the West. A posse blamed four Mexicans and hanged them 
because they refused to confess the crime. ‘““Iwo days later the 
real murderers were captured and confessed the crime,” wrote 
the amazed Sister of Charity and added, “They were outlawed 
Americans!" The chief of the Utes took to the warpath that 
spring and Sister Blandina notes in her Diary, “Poor Indians! 
Will they ever understand that the conquerors claim the land?” 
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A grim mob of determined men gathered two years later to 
lynch a poor wretch. Sister Blandina learned of it from the man’s 
son, who came to get his sister from school. Trinidad saw a 
strange sight. The Sister of Charity walked that day with the 
sheriff and the doomed man, outwardly calm, through the mob 
to the bedside of the victim to ask forgiveness. The dying man 
forgave his aggressor but warned him and the mob: “The law 
must take its course.” The culprit was given a fair trial. There 
were no more lynching parties in Trinidad. 

On another occasion, she tended a wounded member of the 
notorious gang of “Billy the Kid.’”” When the renowned outlaw 
came to reap revenge on the physicians of Trinidad for refusing 
to treat the man, Sister Blandina dissuaded him from his crim- 
inal purpose. It is incidents like these that make the Diary never 
lack interest. The reader gets a glimpse of life on the frontier 
through the eyes of a pioneer woman endowed with keen insight 
and observation. Here is a human document that no student of 
the Southwest can afford to ignore. 


E, CastaNEDA 
The University of Texas 


The Southern Colonies in the Seventeenth Century, 1607-1689. 
By Wesley Frank Craven. Volume I of A History of the 
South, edited by Wendell H. Stephenson and E. Merton 
Coulter. Baton Rouge (Louisiana State University Press 
and the Littlefield Fund For Southern History of The Uni- 
versity of Texas), 1949. Pp. xv-+-451. Illustrations. $6.00. 

“To write of the South when there was no South is a task not 
without difficulties. The men and women whose story is recounted 
in the following pages were not Southerners; in fact they did not 
think of themselves as Americans. They were Europeans and, 
for the most part, Englishmen.” With these opening words, the 
author prepares his readers for both a narrowing and broadening 
of the scope of his study as they may have preconceived it. He 
gives only limited attention to Spanish, French, and Indian ac- 
tivity within the area that later history awards to the South, 
except as that activity was of immediate importance to the Eng- 
lish colonies. In discussing these colonies, he is concerned less 
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with seeking the development of a peculiarly Southern identity 
than with placing them within the context of the English em- 
pire. English commercial needs, English mercantile organization, 
English geographical theory, and many other topics of this vol- 
ume transcend regional importance. The author passes easily on 
occasion to English colonizing endeavors in Bermuda, the West 
Indies, and other areas. Bermuda, especially, receives extended 
attention. The imperial approach to Southern history seems 
entirely appropriate to the period, which is essentially one of 
colonization, rather than of national, much less regional, de- 
velopment. 

Professor Craven’s pages abound with clearly and pleasantly 
expressed ideas that give meaning and form to his narrative of 
events. From numerous printed and some manuscript sources, 
as well as the best of secondary accounts, he has drawn fresh 
conclusions and given added authority to others. The author 
places great emphasis on the promotional work of the two 
Richard Hakluyts and the importance of concepts of national 
interests in guiding the colonizing efforts of individuals and 
companies. He ties the liberalization of Virginia’s government 
after 1618 to the promotional problems of the London Company, 
and indicates how the reforms were a logical extension to the 
colony of the organizational features of English joint-stock com- 
panies. The rapid acceleration of colonization after this date is 
properly included by the author as a part of “the Great Migra- 
tion” that peopled the British West Indies and other portions 
of the Fnglish Empire. With a sure pen, Dr. Craven summarizes 
the mutation of English institutions of Church and local govern- 
ment in the American environment. Agreeing with the view that 
the small farm was the basic unit of Southern economic life in 
the seventeenth century, he emphatically dismisses ‘‘the roses and 
old lace interpretation. ...”’ “There was an occasional wig at 
church on Sunday. ... But through the week, life was hard and 
men smelled of tobacco, cattle, and sweat.” 

The reader can easily and profitably expand the list of Pro- 
fessor Craven’s significant findings. In each case, he will discover 
that the author has mustered his evidence with great skill to bear 
precisely on the points at hand. The whole work forms an out- 
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standing survey of its subject, and makes a happy beginning for 
the ten-volume series of which it is a part. 


J. Harry BENNETT, JR. 
The University of Texas 


Hugh Davis and His Alabama Plantation. By Weymouth T. Jor- 
dan. University, Alabama (University of Alabama Press) , 
1948. Pp. 168, bibliography, index. $3.00. 

Many aspects of the Southern ante-bellum period still remain 
more in the realm of fiction than of fact, and the famed and 
fabled planter and his plantation is not the least important of 
them. But archivists and other manuscript collectors have re- 
cently rescued from oblivion diaries, account books, letters, and 
other records of those who tilled the Southland from the estab- 
lishment of the Federal government in 1789 to the firing on 
Fort Sumter in 1861. Professor Jordan has used such records in 
writing a detailed account of one planter, and his various pro- 
saic, undramatic plantation activities. 

Hugh Davis was an Alabama lawyer who in 1848 assumed 
active management of his plantation located along the Cahawba 
River in Perry County on the northern edge of Alabama’s black- 
belt. From this time until his death in 1862 he led the life of a 
typical Southern cotton planter. He faced the usual, every-day 
plantation problems. He contended with floods, droughts and 
frosts, worms and bugs, squirrels and raccoons. He attempted to 
make his plantation self-sufficient in grain, fruit, garden truck- 
age, and meat; in one year his Negroes planted “3,311 collard 
and 2,050 cabbage plants.” He tried to improve cotton produc- 
tion. He studied marketing problems and conditions and con- 
stantly strived to sell at a higher profit. He was “one Deep South 
planter who was a success. For him plantation slavery was profit- 
able.” 

Professor Jordan begins his account with the “Maturing of 
Hugh Davis and His Region,” a tightly-woven chapter which 
traces the development of Perry County from the frontier stage 
when every man wanted either “to buy a ‘nigger’ or take a drink” 
until the dawn of the Civil War when it had become one of the 
most important cotton-producing counties in the South. Con- 
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tinuing with “Plantation Management: Scientific Farming,” he 
establishes Davis as having been “an excellent farmer” but con- 
cludes that he ‘‘possessed many weaknesses as a scientific farmer” 
for he “often reverted to old, customary, time-worn practices.” 

The chapter on “Plantation Management: The Overseer’ is 
highly revelatory in several aspects of plantation management. 
Though the overseer’s social position is well known, somewhere 
between the poor white and’ the small farmer, Professor Jordan 
gives details not usually found. For example, one of his overseers 
wrote in 1858 of the visit of a Miss Marshall to the plantation: 
“Was at the table with her today twice & in the Parlor tonight & 
received no introduction to her.” The chapter also reveals that at 
least one Southern planter wrote not one but several sets of 
“General Rules & Directions’ for the management of his prop- 
erty and even a list of “Special Rules to the Overseer,” a detail 
of plantation management not usually so carefully practiced. But, 
becoming disgusted with the low calibre of his overseers, Hugh 
Davis tried the almost unheard of expedient of turning over the 
actual supervision and management of his plantation to several 
of his slaves. Wash was his “chief agent” and was assisted by Sol 
and Johnson. That he was well satisfied with their activities is 
shown by one of his journal entries: ‘““The[y] have done much 
work and done it well. My plantation has improved 100 per cent 
in fences, roads, ditches and gates. The ploughing is very well 
done—the cutting down of canes, willows and ditch banks has 
greatly improved my place.” But he returned to white manage- 
ment within a few months. 

Conforming more to the general pattern are chapters on the 
“Purchase and Care of Slaves,’ “Management and Work of 
Slaves,” ‘‘Purchase of Supplies and Subsistence Farming,” and 
the ‘Production and Sale of Cotton.” The volume ends with a 
brief summary of the plantation’s career during and after the 
Civil War. 

Professor Jordan has done an excellent job of presenting Hugh 
Davis to those interested in ante-bellum agricultural life. He 
has performed the extremely difficult task of marshalling and 
co-ordinating the factual material contained in an extensive col- 
lection of plantation records. His general research has been com- 
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plete. His critical use of material would pass any test of his- 
torical scholarship. But either he or the publisher must be taken 
to task on two points: some illustrative material from the Davis 
manuscripts should have been reproduced and a more careful 
editing of the work would have gratified historical technicians. 
The work, nevertheless (for the above criticisms are minor) , is 
a distinctive and major contribution to the plantation history 
of the ante-bellum South. 


Epwin Apams Davis 
Louisiana State University 


Frontier Parsonage: The Letters of Olaus Fredrik Duus, Nor- 
wegian Pastor in Wisconsin, 1855-1858. Translated by the 
Verdandi Study Club of Minneapclis and edited by Theo- 
dore C. Blegen. Northfield, Minn.: The Norwegian-Amer- 
ican Historical Association, 1947. 

In the introduction of a little more than five pages in Frontier 
Parsonage, Theodore C. Blegen tells the reader something about 
Olaus Fredrik Duus, his Norwegian cultural background, the 
loneliness of a well-educated immigrant on the frontier, and his 
devotion to his family, which seemed to have been intensified by 
the ordeals of pioneering. The introduction also contains infor- 
mation on how this little volume of “America letters” came into 
existence. The introduction is helpful in interpreting the spirit 
of the letters by Duus to his father and dear ones at home in 
Norway from Waupaca, Wisconsin, during the period 1855-1858. 

Olaus Fredrik Duus must have found Waupaca, Wisconsin, an 
exciting outpost of civilization during his first few months as 
minister to the Norwegian immigrants. He was glad that he had 
gone to America; he believed that was rendering a service. He 
saw the value of land rise rapidly, more land put under culti- 
vation, new immigrants arriving, and he felt that he and his 
family were more comfortable than they had thought possible 
on the frontier. He had a curious interest in Indians, and his 
time was taken up by making his home livable, enjoying the 
growth of his children, speculating on land, and above all by 
arduous travels in performing his duties as clergyman. But he 
began to wait impatiently upon letters from Norway. He was 
lonely. Blegen has explained admirably the reasons for Duus’ 
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growing anti-American sentiments and his loneliness. But I do 
believe that the reactions of Duus to American pioneering con- 
ditions were the natural reactions of most well-educated immi- 
grants, who could not or would not readily adjust themselves. 
Therefore, let us examine the Duus letters a little more closely 
for the causes of his discontent with Waupaca, Wisconsin. He 
found that the American god was money (February 3, 1856) 
and that there was little honesty and authority (bid.). The 
weather was cold and windy (March 6, 1856; March 10, 1856; 
February 11, 1857), or otherwise it was pouring rain (May 26, 
1856; February 13, 1857). Though he was able to recognize the 
beautiful site of Madison, “one of the most beautiful on earth” 
upon his travels (September 1, 1856), witness the progress of 
the town of Waupaca, see improvements made in communica- 
tions (September 8, 1857), and make money on land specula- 
tion (July 8, 1856), he was not happy in America. He saw the 
effects of hardships upon the health of his good and self-sacri- 
ficing wife (May 14, 1858), who died in 1859. He was sure that 
“the scum of humanity” were working on the Wisconsin and 
Mississippi rivers as logrollers (May 28, 1856). He felt that he 
was a stranger living in a country with foreign customs, a for- 
eign language and government (May 8, 1856). 

Duus disliked American clothes and shoes, and thought Amer- 
icans looked ragged. They had no manners of greater refinement 
and “‘belching at the table” was “a daily practice” (December 4, 
1856). He had to preach in no less than five different places in 
Waupaca Parish, and hardly ever did he preach in a consecrated 
church building (February 8, 1857). The American wine was bad 
(February 11, 1856-57), and it was almost impossible to secure a 
capable maid (June 15, 1857). Waupaca was an out-of-the-way 
place and he did not have the companionship of “other brothers.” 
The Panic of 1857 hit him and the farmers hard, and money 
became extremely scarce (October 14, 1857). ‘Frozen ink” and 
toothache added to his misery. The Americans did not know the 
Lord’s prayer. Mosquitoes were bothersome; yet, he thought of 
Norway only with reluctance, for he believed that he was doing 
an important work, and he might well have returned to Norway 
earlier, if this thought had not been stronger. 

O. Frrrior ANDER 
Augustana College 
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The Army Air Forces in World War II. Prepared under the 
editorship of Wesley Frank Craven and James Lea Cate by 
the Office of Air Force History, Wilfred J. Paul, Col., USAF, 
Director, Albert F. Simpson, Air Force Historian. Chicago 
(The University of Chicago Press), 1948, 1949. Vol. I, pp. 
xxxi+-788; Vol. II, pp. xxi+8g7. 

These are the first of the seven volumes which will tell the 
story of our Air Force in the late global war. It is a cooperative 
work, directed by two historians of reputation, Professor Craven 
of New York University and Professor Cate (B.A. and M.A., 
U. of T.) of the University of Chicago. Like the war-history of 
the Navy, which ostensibly is being written by one man, this is 
the result of a vast amount of collecting, classifying, and process- 
ing of records and documents. No history, it would seem, has 
ever had more gathering and organizing of material behind it. 

It is not an official history for the benefit of the Air Force, 
rather a report to the American people in which the authors 
“have tried to set down as they have understood it the story of 
the Army air arm for the people to whom that arm belongs.” It 
is written by young men who have had historical training as well 
as service in the Air Force. Perusal of their work seems to justify 
the assertion of the editors that their historical training has not 
been overcome by service loyalty, and the University of Chicago 
sponsored the work “‘on the understanding that the authors would 
be given access to all pertinent documents and would enjoy per- 
fect freedom of interpretation.’ Such excellent intentions to 
write objective history are being put to severe test in this under- 
taking which, in addition to being contemporary history, is the 
story of continuous controversy still being carried on with vigor 
and passion. 

In his introductory chapters on the Air Force in World War 
I and between the wars, Professor Cate sets an admirable exam- 
ple of critical synthesis and lucid interpretation for the other 
authors to follow. In his discussion of the struggle of the new 
and still untried arm for recognition we see the development of 
the ideas about which controversy has raged during the war and 
ever since. The air-men came to World War II with the firm 
belief in the efficacy of strategic bombing, or attack on the enemy 
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by air, but the Army and Navy held that planes should be used 
to support operations on land and sea and that they should be 
under the control of whoever directed such activities. A juris- 
dictional dispute, which was to interfere with the war against 
submarines in the Atlantic, developed about the question of 
whether the Navy should control land-based planes operating 
over the sea. It is in this pre-war period, as Professor Cate’s 
treatment shows us, that we must find the key to the history of 
the Air Force during the war. 

The importance of air power was demonstrated when the war 
began in Europe, and the American Government decided on a 
rapid and extensive development of our Air Forces. The situa- 
tion in Europe, where invasion by land forces promised to be 
costly and almost impossible, seemed to offer the Army Air Force 
the opportunity to try out its doctrine of strategic bombardment. 
The idea of reducing Germany’s war potential by air attack was 
popular, and the British were building up their bomber force 
to put it into effect. But the American plans, although accepted 
by the chiefs of staff, were interrupted by demands for planes in 
other theaters of the war. The Navy, not believing in the neces- 
sity of winning in Europe first, kept demanding more and more 
planes for the war in the Pacific. The heavy submarine losses in 
the Atlantic also made demands on airplane production, and 
when North Africa was invaded, the air force that was being 
built up in Britain was depleted by the transfer of planes to 
the Mediterranean. 

The delays caused by such diversions may not have been as 
serious as the authors imply, because, as they clearly indicate, the 
doctrine of strategic bombing had to be tried out during this 
experimental period. The Americans, unlike the British, had put 
their faith in daylight, precision bombing, and it was necessary 
to determine whether their “heavies’ could defend themselves 
from enemy fighters when they went beyond the range of their 
own, or British, pursuit protection. In order to prove their case, 
they made exaggerated claims both about the number of fighters 
that the B-17s shot down and about the results of their bombing. 
Volume II carries this story to the close of 1943 when the Amer- 
ican efforts seemed to be considerably less than successful. Long 
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missions into the heart of Germany had proved too costly, [nota- 
bly the attacks on Schweinfurt]. Furthermore, not only had 
resistance become more skillful, but the German fighter force 
in the West, instead of being reduced in size, had actually grown 
larger. This was serious, not only for the future of strategic 
bombing, but also for the invasion which was to come a few 
months ahead. The editors apologize for ending Volume II at 
this critical point, no doubt hoping their readers will remain in 
enough suspense to wait for Volume III. 

The authors, although understandably partial to their branch 
of the service, seem so conscious of this that they often lean 
backward in their presentation of the achievements of the Air 
Forces. It may be, the reviewer is not competent to say, that 
they have said too little about the production of inferior planes 
at the beginning of the war, but as to the enthusiastic propaganda 
and claims made by the Air Forces, the authors do not hesitate 
to correct such misstatements. The preface says that Volume II 
was so near completion when German Luftwaffe records became 
available that little use could be made of them, but these will 
be analyzed and the results will appear later, chiefly in Volume 
VII. A few samples have shown how exaggerated American 
claims were. In one case, one plane was shot down although 
over a hundred had been claimed. The damage done to German 
production was also exaggerated as the authors do not hesitate to 
show. Accurate information on all the controversial subjects is 
very important in as much as they are still being debated. 

For the general reader the story lags, of course, when organi- 
zational material is introduced. But more disconcerting is the 
use of alphabetical symbols in such profusion that glossaries are 
necessary. The use of these abbreviations may be space-saving in 
the book, but they are not time-saving to the reader. The re- 
viewer suspects that even the editors must find it necessary at 
times to consult their glossaries. 

The books are illustrated, and have many helpful maps to 
explain campaigns and operations. The format is excellent and 
the proof-reading seems to have been done with especial care. 
Footnotes are used only to give authority for statements. As 
neither editors nor authors receive any royalties, this saving is 
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used to reduce the price which is $5.00 for the first, and $6.00 
for the second volume. 

To the many who have served in the Army Air Forces, this 
work should have especial interest, although they will not find 
here any detailed record of day-by-day activities. Also all citizens 
who have followed the course of the war and who wish to know 
the part played by the Air Force in it will find the work de- 
serving of perusal. For the most part it is good reading as a 
“report to the American public” should be. 


FREDERIC DUNCALF 
The University of Texas 


Some Educational and Anthropological Aspects of Latin Amer- 
ica, and Political, Economic, and Social Problems of South- 
ern South America. The University of Texas Institute of 
Latin-American Studies, V, pp. 85, and VI, pp. 107. Austin 
(The University of Texas Press) , 1948 and 1949. 

These two studies are made up of papers read in the lecture 
series of 1948 and 1949, sponsored by the Institute of Latin- 
American Studies of the University of Texas. Number V con- 
sists of seven papers which range from ‘Education in Latin 
America” to “Civilizing the Chichimecs.” Harold Benjamin, of 
the University of Maryland, presents Sarmiento as a schoolmas- 
ter, paying due respect to his reputation as soldier, writer, poli- 
tician, and revolutionist. 

I. L. Kandel, Teachers College, Columbia University, presents 
a picture of the tendencies in educational thought summed up 
in two traditional Latin-American slogans, gobernar es educar 
and gobernar es producir. 

Ernesto Galarza, formerly with the Pan-American Union, dis- 
cusses new molds for Latin-American youth. What type of Amer- 
ican they will shape in this, the atomic age, represents “the dawn 
of a formidable problem.” 

Erna Fergusson (Our Southwest) shows the individual his 
role in the Pan-American program. “It is our task, yours and 
mine as individuals to overcome the pettiness and stupidities 
that hamper good feeling.” Public opinion does prevail and 
public opinion begins with you and me. 
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Donald D. Brand, professor of geography, The University of 
Michigan, discusses the absolute and proportional Indian popu- 
lation in Latin America, the areal distribution of this popula- 
tion, and the various forms of administration of the Indians in 
the Latin-American countries. 

Alfred L. Kroeber, professor of anthropology, The University 
of California, lays before us the story of the development of the 
indigenous civilization of the pre-Incas as reflected in their art. 
The Incas were a ruling people by history and training; and they 
ruled their art, as they did their subjects, with strictness, justice, 
and dignity. 

Finally, Paul Kirchoff, professor, Escuela Nacional de Anthro- 
pologia, Mexico, D. F., reads a chapter in the culture history of 
ancient Mexico, “Civilizing the Chichimecs.” 

The Toltecs, in their attempt to civilize the Chichimecs, were, 
on the whole, singularly successful. The overwhelming majority 
of the tribes on whom they went to work, changed in a sur- 
prisingly short lapse of time from a condition of savagery to that 
of civilization. These people actually jumped one stage, by going 
directly from savagery to civilization. 

Number VI likewise consists of seven papers dealing with 
other phases of life in Latin America. The impact of European 
recovery in Inter-American trade is the subject of a carefully- 
handled paper by Amos E. Taylor, chief, department of economics 
and social affairs, Pan-American Union. The revival of European 
markets should gradually restore the triangular system without 
which a broad multilateral system is hardly possible. 

Juan Felipe Yriart, first secretary, Embassy of Uruguay, Wash- 
ington, presents the “Project of Basic Agreement of Inter-Amer- 
ican Economic Cooperation,” as viewed by Uruguay. Uruguay, 
according to Yriart, is vitally interested in the welfare of other 
American states because it knows that, in the future, community 
of ideals will not be possible without similar economic develop- 
ment and well-being. 

The Argentine philosopher, Anibal Sanchez Reulet, in “El 
Sentido de la Actual Crisis Argentina,” gives a brief survey of 
the historical antecedents of the economic and political prob- 
lems now confronting Argentina—problems which present a di- 
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lemma. Argentina is so tied up economically with Europe that 
a collapse there would produce unprecedented catastrophe in 
Argentina. The critical situation then is that she cannot afford 
to continue these close ties, but a change seems, at present at 
least, impossible. 

The situation is further clarified in the paper following by 
Olive Holmes, research associate, foreign policy association, who 
points out in “Argentina and the Dream of Southern Union” 
that two currents have swept the course of Argentina’s relations 
with its neighbors, one impelling it to associate itself more closely 
with them in an insular existence 1nd the other drawing Argen- 
tina toward the outside world and disassociating it from the other 
nations in the southern part of the continent. 

William L. Schurz, director of Latin-American Studies, Amer- 
ican Institute for Foreign Trade, talks of the southern republics 
of South America from the standpoint of a regional economy. 
The lack of a uniform, or even similar, pattern in the trade 
relationships of these republics militates against any comprehen- 
sive scheme of economic integration. Their economies are not 
complementary, but competitive. 

Mario Illanes, commercial counselor, Embassy of Chile, Wash- 
ington, lectures on “Chile, Today and Tomorrow, from the Eco- 
nomic and Social Viewpoints.” He offers a rather cheerful today 
and an optimistic tomorrow, which is good. 

And to conclude Number VI, Asher N. Christensen, professor 
of political science, University of Minnesota, contributes a dis- 
cussion on political events and governmental changes in Argen- 
tina from 1943 to 1948. From the revolution that occurred in 
June, 1943, to the 1948 election and its outlook, Professor Chris- 
tensen leads up to certain conclusions with regard to the Perén 
administration. 

This reviewer has no intention of starting an argument with 
any of these fourteen distinguished speakers. Therefore, all con- 
clusions, including Professor Christensen’s, will stand approved 
as read. 


OHLAND Morton 
Edinburg Regional College 
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Contributors 


CoLoNnEL JAMES T. Papeirtt, “Colonel William H. Day: Texas 
Ranchman,” the only grandchild of William H. Day, was born 
on the Day Ranch in Coleman County. He has lived on the 
Ranch all of his life and now owns and operates the portion on 
which the old Day Ranch headquarters is located. Colonel 
Padgitt served in World War II with the 36th Infantry Division. 
He landed under fire on the Salerno Beach on September 9, 1943, 
and was retired from active military service on November 1, 
1944, because of injuries received in the Italian campaign. At 
present, Colonel Padgitt is nearing the completion of his biog- 
raphy of Mrs. Mabel Day Lea, the wife of Colonel Day. 


WILLIAM CLAyTon PooL, “Battle of Dove Creek,’ received 
the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from the University of Texas. Dr. 
Pool is now an associate professor of history at Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College. 


DANIEL Fercuson, “Austin College in Huntsville,” received 
the LL.B. degree from the University of Texas in 1916. Mr. Fer- 
guson is an attorney in Dallas where he has practiced his profes- 
sion since 1919. 


BERLIN B. CHAPMAN, “The Claim of Texas to Greer County,” 
received the M.A. from Harvard University and the Ph.D. from 
the University of ‘Texas. Since 1941 Dr. Chapman has been pro- 
fessor of history on the staff of Oklahoma A. & M. College. 


FRANK E. VANDIVER, “John William Mallet and the University 
of Texas,” has contributed articles to the following publications: 
William and Mary Quarterly, Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 
North Carolina Historical Review, Tyler’s Historical Quarterly, 
and Georgia Historical Quarterly. Mr. Vandiver, at present, is 
a student and teaching fellow at Tulane University. 


CoLonEL M. L. Crimmins, “W. G. Freeman’s Report on the 
Eighth Military Department,” is a retired army officer distin- 
guished for his military studies. 
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tin, 231 
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War II, The, review of, 
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de, 86 
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Arthur, Chester A., 31, 33 

Asberry, John, 295n 
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Ashley, Carlos, book by re 
viewed, 336-338 
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Railroad, 480 

Atkinson, Mrs. B. P., 65 
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on, 197 

Audiencia, 257 

Augur, C. C., 34 
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(Virginia), 399 

Augustine, Henry W., 210 

Augustine, Texas, 201 

Aus America, 54 
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Austin, Moses: contract of, 
139; death of, 141 

Austin, Stephen 
124, 125, 126, 
148, 145, 148, 
189, 195, 196, 199, 
826; biography of, cited, 
126n, 140n, 145n, 146n; 
library of, 53; memorial 
of, 142; pictures of re- 
quested, 218; plans for 
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life of, 484; rights as 
empresario, 148-149 
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121n, 126n, 186n, 
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Bacarisse, Charles A., 329 
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Bacon, Sumner, 240, 242 
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Bailey, E. I., 455 

Bailey, Joseph Weldon, 37 

Bailey, Rufus W., 398, 399, 
400 

Baily, Elisha Ingram, 455 

Bainbridge, Henry, 316 

Baker, Daniel, 237, 244, 247, 
250, 251, 252, 253, 389, 393, 
394, 895, 396, 397; founder 
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missionary to Texas, 251 

Baker, Marcus, 23n 

Baker, Moseley, 301 

Baker, William M., 
cited, 248n, 394n 
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torians, 476 

Ballowe, Hewitt L., book by 
reviewed, 344-345 

Baltimore, Maryland, 99, 389 

Bancroft, H. H., cited, 335 
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Banks, C. Stanley, 49, 65, 
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398 ; 


322; reference to book by, 
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Banks, Mrs. C. Stanley, 65 
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Thesis, 486 
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154n 

Banton, J. H., 396 

Banul, Juan, 68, 70 

Baptists, 340 

Barber, G. C., 445 

Barefield, A. M., 65, 214 

Barker, Eugene C., 140, 328; 


cited, 119n, 124n, 125n, 
126n, 135n, 140n, 145n, 
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fice of, 474; reference to 
book by, 200, 323, 484 
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Barlow, Mrs. Unice C., 64 
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Barnes, R. S., 371, 374, 377, 
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372, 372n, 374n, 376n, 
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pers of, cited, 369n, 372n, 
383n 
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Bartlett, Charles L., 37n 

Barton, S. M., 72, 73 

Barton, Thomas D., 210 

Barton, William, 191 

Bass, J. Horace, 50, 65; book 
review by, 338-339 

Bassett, Clement 
279n, 297n 

Basthult, Sweden, 226 

Bastrop, Texas, 153, 189, 201, 
847; location of, 199 

Bateman, S. E., 214 

Bates, B. F., 383 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 12n 
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bio, 86, 87, 88 
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Beane, R. R., 65 
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to article by, 475 
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Bennett, J. Harry, Jr., book 
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in, 327 


Berry, K. L., 209 
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pany, 483 

Bertram, Oscar R., 64 
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Beverley, Robert, book re- 
viewed by, 96-98 

Bexar, 121, 1384; ayunta- 
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of, 140; revolt in, 118 

Bexar Archives, reference to 
translated vol in, 86 
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of, 68n 

Bible, N. H., 382 
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Bierschwale, Margaret, 64 
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Big Spring Daily Herald, 475 
Big Thicket area, 185 
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Bing, J. Berry, 409 
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Biographical Directory of the 

Texan Conventions and 
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Birdsall, John, 294n 
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Bishop, Curtis, book by re- 
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75n 
Blackmar, Frank W., cited, 
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Blair, W. C., 240, 243, 248, 
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Blake, Edward D., 310 
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Blanco River, 349 
Blegen, Theodore C., book by 

reviewed, 504-505 
Bliss, C. N., 176 
Blockade of ports, 300 
Bloodgood, William, 295n 
Bloomer, Richard Rodier, 486 
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as, 166 
Board of Domestic Missions, 
239, 240, 244 
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Bobbitt v. Endsley, 175n 
Bode, Carl, 482 
Boerne, Texas, 80, 212 
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Bomford, James Voty, 311 
Bonaparte, J. N., 75 
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Bond County, Illinois, 66 
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Bonneau, R. V., 77 

Borden, Helen S., 89 

Bosom of the Comanche, 
cited, 152n 

Bosque County, 154, 367n, 
370, 371, 385; list of dead 
troops from, 382; names 
of wounded from, 383 

Bosque River, 472 


Botalye, —, 161n 

Boundaries, Areas, Geo- 
graphic Centers, and Al- 
titudes of the United 
States and the Several 
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Boundaries: natural, 132; 


Texas (1822), 121; Texas- 
Louisiana, 1-18; Texas- 
Oklahoma, 19-34, 164-179, 
404-421; Texas- United 
States, 4, 5, 22, 24n; 
United States-Mexico, 132 

Boundary commissions: Mex- 
ican, 76; Texan, 165; Unit- 
ed States, 165 

Boundary Convention of 1838, 
6, 12 

Boundary-Making, A Hand- 
book for Statesmen, Treaty 


Editors and Boundary 
Commissioners, cited, 7n, 
15n, 16n 


Bowman, A. W., 77, 77n 
Bowyn, —, 287, 289 
Box corner, definition of, 111 
Boyd, William, 400 
Bradbury, Helen, 50, 65 
Bradford, A. L., 64, 224; ar- 
ticle by, 180-201 
Bradford, Mrs. A. L., 65 
Bragg, Braxton, 340 
Bragg, Jefferson Davis, 66; 
book review by, 339-340 
Bramlette, E. E., 438 
Branch, John, 251, 253, 393 
Brand, Donald, 510 
Brandes, Gertrude, 322 
Brands, cattle, 49, 255, 262, 
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Braswell, Jimmie, 65 
Brazoria, Texas, 53, 199 
Brazoria County, 279n, 281; 
marriage records of, cited, 
306n 
Brazoria County Insurance 
Company, 282 
Brazoria County School Land 
Surveys, cited, 355n 
Brazoria Male and Female 
Academy, 281 
Brazos Presbytery, 244, 247, 
248, 249 
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188, 193, 
200, 201, 242, 3038, 349, 
367, 369, 4538, 459, 465, 
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142, 195; Robertson’s Col- 
ony on, 195 
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Breckenridge, T. J., 164 
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Bridge, —, 438n 

Bridges, C. A., 64 
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Brigham, W. M., 297n 

Brinkley, C. C., 403 
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Brockins, John, 296n 

Brooks, J. A., 372, 377, 379 

Brooks, L. R., 324 

Bronson, —, 467 

Bronson, Mrs. Ray, Sr., 329 
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Brothers, Mrs. Lorene W., 
329 
Broun, Thomas L., cited, 
437n 


Broun, William LeRoy, 437, 
438n, 441, 442 

Brown, C. C., 304, 305 

Brown, Gibson A., 172n 


Brown, H. M. C., 406, 421n 

Brown, Hewton C., 22, 161, 
164, 167 

Brown, J. B., 389 

Brown, Jacob, 99 

Brown, John Henry, cited, 
347n, 348n, 351n, 38652n, 
353n, 354n 


Brown, Ted V., 65 
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Brownsville, Texas, 324 
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Brownsville Junior College, 
83 

Brownwood, Texas, 
360, 363 

Bruestle, George, 81 
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Bryan, Guy M., 54 

Bryan, Moses Austin, 282n 

Bryan, William Jennings, 38 

Bryant, J. H., 438 

Buchanan, James P., 45, 47 

Buck, S. J., 179n 
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Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
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Buffalo Bayou, 284 

Buffalo Bayou, Brazos and 
Colorado Railway Com- 
pany, 282 

Buffalo Bill, 358 

Buffalo Creek, 472 

Buffalo Gap, 85 

Buffalo Hump, 309, 454 

Buffalo-hunters, 162 


85, 86, 
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tions by, 336 

Bugbee, Lester G., cited, 131, 
135n 

Building materials, 448, 449; 
in log cabins, 105-116; in 
military posts, 309, 313, 
816, 422, 444, 466, 467; 
at University of Texas, 
422, 435 

Bull, J. B., 383 

Burford, A. L., 64 

Burges, W. H., 164 

Burgess, George F., 36, 45 

Burgess, John W., cited, 221 

Burgesses, House of, 98 

Burke, A. J., 401, 403 

Burke, John, 209, 375n, 379 

Burkland, Nell M., 89 

Burleson, Edward, 158 

Burlington, Vermont, 326 

Burnam, Jesse, 189, 189n, 
191, 192n, 193n 

Burnam, John 
192n, 193n 

Burnet, David Gouverneur, 
296, 296n 

Burnet County, 85, 86; town 
of Hamilton in, 465 

Burnett, Dorothy, 50 

Burnham’s Ferry on Colo- 
rado River, 192 

Burns, William Wallace, 450, 
451, 452 

Burr, Aaron, 339 

Burt, G., 369n, 370n, 
380n 

Bustamante, Anastacio, 119, 
125, 125n, 126n, 130, 130n, 
150n 
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Butler, Pierce, book by re- 
viewed, 340-342 

Butterfield, Roger, 321 

Butterfield Trail, 155 

Byers, R. H., 398, 399 

Byrd, Ruth Carolyn, 50 

Byrd, William, 209 

Byrne, J. P., 413n 


Hickerson, 


378n, 
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Cabeza de Vaca, 
fiez de, 335 
Cabildos (town councils), 257 
Cabins, log in Texas, article 
on, 105-116 
Caddo Indians, 121, 122, 129, 
454, 459, 462 
Cuesar, J., 390 
Caleasieu River, 430 
Caldwell, Frank, 51, 54, 65 
Caldwell, J. W., Jr., 154n 
Caldwell, Mrs. John, 493 
Caldwell, Nelson, 317 
California, 91, 119, 222, 223, 
432; gold rush, book on, 
review of, 101-103; Span- 
ish stock growers’ associa- 
tions in, 255 


Alvar Nu- 


California Volunteers on Bor- 
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fico, 1852-1866, reference 
to, 323-524 

Call of the San Saba, cited, 
155n, 161n 

Callahan, John, 275n 

Callahan County, 371 

Callaway, Oscar, 36, 39, 45, 
47, 48 

Calvin, Joseph, 399 

Calvit, Alexander, 279n 

Calvit, Barbara Makall Wil- 


kinson, 279 

Cameron, Mrs. Minnie B., 
49, 65, 477 

Cameron, William, 417, 418 


Cameron’s executors v. State, 
cited, 417n, 418n 

Camp Beauregard, Louisiana, 
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Camp Claiborne, 
340 

Camp Colorado, 352, 371, 372, 


Louisiana, 


Camp Family Papers, refer- 
ence to, 84 

Camp Livingston, Louisiana, 
340 

Camp McCord, 370, 372 


Camp Polk, Louisiana, 340 
Camp Salmon, 371 
Camp Street Theater, New 


Orleans, 278 
Camp Supply, 362 
Campbell, B. H. ‘‘Barbecue,” 

332 
Campbell, J. N., 64 
Campbell, Thomas N., 49, 89, 

224; article by, 180-201 
Canada, 99, 347, 421n; bor- 

der of, 98; historians of, 

99 
Canadian River, 21, 22, 91 
Canary Islands, 88, 143 
Canton, Mississippi, 201, 394 
Cany Creek, 198, 200, 242 
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Capitol, the, 330, 
Caples, Elijah, 306 
Carbine and Lance, 

154n, 156n, 161n 
Carlisle Barracks, 

vania, 352 
Carmer, Carl, 321 
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324, 329 
Carpenter, J. R., 372 
Carpenter, Stephen Decatur, 

317 
Carroll, H. Bailey, 50, 52, 

328, 336, 421; Texas Col- 

lection edited by, 78-90, 

209-215, 320-329, 474-494 
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cited, 159n 
Cartwright, Reagan, 493 
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revolt of, 118 
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dians, 290n 

Castro, Cuelga de, 128, 130 

Castroville, Texas, 202, 325, 
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Cate, James Lea, book by re- 
viewed, 506-509 

Cathey, W. A., 371 

Cutholics, 139, 150, 196, 340 

Cattle, 100, 182-200 

Cattle brands, 49, 255, 262, 
268 

Cattle Empire: The Fabulous 
Story of the 3,000,000 
Acre XIT, 487; review of, 
330-332 

Cattle growers’ associations, 
membership of, 259 

Cattle kingdom, 333 

Cattle laws, 49 

Cattlemen’s Frontier, A Rec- 
ord of the Trans-Mississip- 
pi Cattle Industry from 
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Companies, 1850 - 1890, 
cited, 275n 

Caughey, John W., 222, 484; 
book by reviewed, 101-103 
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cited, 200n 

Cavanaugh, —, 300 
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operated by, 199n; Augusta 
founded by, 199 

Cedar Mountain, 337 

Census of 1850, cited, 281n 

Central Transit Company, 
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Chadwick Map of Fort De- 
fiance, 213 
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292n 
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Chambers, Alma Love, 211 
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290 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
96 


Chapman, Berlin B., 224, 
327, 485, 512; article by, 
19-34, 164-179, 404-421; 
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Chapman, R. A., 403 
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of, 131; settlement of, 131 

Cherokee War of 1759, 218 

Cheyenne, Wyoming, 256n, 
406 

Cheyenne Reservation, 410 
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Chickasaw Indians, 21, 28, 
182, 241, 242; claim to 
Greer County of, 171 

Chihuahua, 200, 481 

Child labor, 45 
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Chiltinin Bayou, 292, 293 

Chinese, illegal entry of, 92 

Chinking, 111, 112 

Chinn, Robert H., 285, 304 
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Choate, Thomas, 295n 
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Choctaw Indians: claim to 
Greer County, 21, 28, 171, 
182; land granted to, 126 

Chreisman’s Settlement, 243 
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Chriswell, John Y., 191n 

Chriswell, Leroy V., 191n 

Chriswell, William, 191n 
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Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
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Cibolo River, 202 

Cilley, Jonathan, 295 

Cimarron, Territory of, 93 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 389 
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292, 294, 300; cited, 291n 

Civil War, 95, 154, 159, 219, 
220, 281, 341, 351, 354, 
424, 426, 427; conditions 
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400, 402; frontier defense 
during, 371 

Civil War and the Constitu- 
tion, cited, 221-222 
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to, 327 
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Clark, James B., 439, 442 
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Clark, R. K., 66 
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158; political position of, 
119; population of, 121; 
province of, 118, 321-322; 
religion in, 240; resources 
of, 67, 138; river system 


of, 121; secession of, 54, 


351; settlement of 1801- 
1821, article on, cited, 
137n; settlers of, 141; 


sheep industry of, 49; so- 
cial conditions in, 66; 
soil of, 120 

Texas, cited, 198 

Texas Banner, 386 

Texas Book Club, 486 

Texas and Coahuila legis- 
lature, 197n 

Texas Collection, 78-90, 209- 
215, 320-329, 474-494 

Texas College of Mines, 93 

Texas Company, 477 

.Texas congressmen, 
on, 35-48 

Texas County Histories, 
cited, 421n 

Texas Emigration Land Com- 
pany of Kentucky, 394 

Texas Frontier, cited, 131n, 
135n 

Texas General Laws, 
416n 

Texas history: 


article 


cited, 


microfilming 


of, 475; relating of on 
television, 211 
Texas History Center, Eu- 
gene C. Barker, 320 
Texas history library: ac- 
count of books checked 


out of, 482; new location 


of, 474 
Texas Junior Historian 
Chapters, 476 


Texas Land, Labor and Im- 
migration Company, 282 

Texas Laws, cited, 408n 

Texas - Louisiana boundary: 
Anglo-Americans on, 135; 
article on, 1-18 

Texas Memorial Museum, 
209 

Texas Mid-Continent Oil and 
Gas Association, 488 

Texas Mounted Riflemen, 
First Regiment, 352 

Texas National Register, 
cited, 281n, 306n 

Texas Parade, reference to, 
326 

Texas Petroleum Council, 488 

Texas Presbyterian, cited, 
280n 

Texas Rangers, cited, 153n 

Texas Reports, cited, 416n, 
418n 

Texas Revolution, 181 

Texas and Southwestern Cat- 
tle Raisers’ Association, 
256, 258, 259, 260, 261, 263, 
265, 267, 268, 269, 275 

Texas State Gazette, cited, 
285n, 306n, 380n 

Texas State Historical As- 
sociation, 79; affairs of, 
49-65; annual meeting of, 
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320, 474; membership of, 
838, 89-90, 214-215, 329, 
492-494; new offices of, 
320, 474 

Texas Story, review of, 332- 
335 

Texas Trail, monuments on, 
82 

Texas University, article on, 
422-442 

Texas v. United States, cited, 
167n, 168n 

Texas Veterans Association, 
30 

Texas Yesterday and Today 
with the Constitution of 
the State of Texas, re- 
view of, 495-497 

Thirty Years of Army Life 
on the Border, cited, 21n 

Thirty-second Parallel Pa- 
cific Railroad in Texas to 
1872, 486 

This Day in Texas, review of, 
335-336 

Thoburn, Joseph B., 
21n, 172n, 179n 

Thom, A. E., 389, 397 

Thomas, Elmer, 408, 410n 

Thompson, H. E., 484 

Thompson, Jacob, 22n, 23 

Thomson, —, reference to 
work of, 423 

Thorn, Frost, 249 

Thornton, Francis W., 304 

Thorp, Russell, 256n 

Thrifty, Texas, 86 

Tidwell, K. D., 65 

Tilloson, Cyrus, 64 

Timmons, Wilber, 52 

Tinsley, James A., 65 

Tipton County, Tennessee, 
242 

Tlaloc, La Casa de, 327 

Tlalocan, 327 

Toepperwein, Fritz A., ref- 
erence to book by, 212 

Toepperwein, Mrs. Fritz A., 
reference to book by, 212 

Tolbert, —, 364 

Toll gates, 255 

Toluca, Mexico, 117 

Tomasi, 161n 

Tom Green County, Battle of 
Dove Creek in, 367 

Tombigbee River, 180, 201 

Tomkins, Augustus M., 294n, 
296 

Tompkins, Daniel D., 204 

Tonkawa Indians, 121, 151, 
309, 370n 

Topolobampo, 480, 481 

Totton, S. S., 367,-368, 370, 
371, 373n, 374n, 375n, 376n, 
377, 378, 384, 385 

Towers, W. A., 483 

Towne’s Manual of Chem- 
istry, 438n 

Trading, 120, 126 


cited, 


Index 


Trail, Butterfield, 155 

Trail, driving, 100 

Transaction of the Wiscon- 
sin Academy of Sci 
Arta, and Letters, cited, 
179n 

Transcripts of Records and 
File Copies of Briefs, cited, 
409n 

Transylvania College, 277 

Trap Post Office, Texas, 
360, 361 

Travels in the Confederate 
States: A_ Bibliography, 
review of, 218-220 

Travels in Texas, Lincecum’s, 
article on, 180-201 

Travis County, 154 

Treaties, Conventions, Inter- 
national Acts, Protocols, 
and Agreements Between 
the United States of Amer- 
ica and Other Powers, 
1776-1928, II, cited, 19n, 
20n 

Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts of the United 
States of America, II, 1n, 
3n, 4n 

Treaty: De Onis, 4; Ghent, 
99; Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
228; of 1819, 3, 5, 8, 10, 
12, 14, 15, 20, 25, 30, 132, 
164; of 1828, 3, 5, 20n, 29; 
of 1831, 3n; of 1838, 20n; 
San Ildefonso, 1 

Tree, Arthur D., 205, 207, 460 

Trespalacios, José Felix, 
119, 123n, 127, 128, 129, 
131, 133, 134, 136n, 138n 

Trevino, Matias, 88 

Trezevant, L. E., 396 

Trigarante, army of, 118 

Trinidad, 499, 500 

Trinidad Liberty, 186 

Trinity Bay, 283n 

Trinity College of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, 424 

Trinity River, 121, 185, 186, 
197, 201 

Tri-Weekly Telegraph, cited, 
372n, 373n, 376n, 378n 

Troops: land given to, 139; 
number needed, 138, 142 

Tucson, Arizona, 91 

Tulane University, 96, 430 

Tullis, Coral Horton, 50, 54, 
55 

Tulsa Daily 
410n 

Turner, George F., 461, 466 

Turnley, Parmenas Taylor, 
317n 

Al Ih: 
394, 426, 429, 431n 

Tuscumbia, Alabama, 242 

Tuxpan, Vera Cruz, 180 

Tweed, James, 302n 

Twenty-fifth Infantry, 162 


World, cited, 


244, 
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Twenty-fourth Infantry, 162 

Twenty-seven Years on the 
Texas Frontier, cited, 154n 

Two Centuries in East Tex- 
as, cited, 246n 

Twohig, —, 202 

Tyler, Charles Humphrey, 
463, 464 

Tyler, Roger, 493 

Tyler, Texas, 402 

Tyrrell Public Library, 51 


Underwood, Charles N., 317 

Underwood, Oscar W., 37n 

Underwood-Simmons_ Tariff 
Act, 40 

Unhurried Years: Memories 
of the Old Natchez Re- 
gion, review of, 340-342 

United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, 212 

United States, 20, 28, 98, 99, 
117, 124, 126, 226, 287, 327; 
adoption of geodetic sur- 
vey methods, 421n; an- 
nexation of Texas, 8, 139, 
280; attitude toward Ire- 
land, 139; attitude toward 
Mexicans, 137; boundary, 
1-18, 22, 24n, 30, 132, 164, 
166; constitution of, 136; 
designs on Texas, 143; In- 
dian policy of, 242; map 
of, 34; Melish map of, 3; 
Negroes from, 152; paid 
Texas for land, 419; ques- 
tion of annexation of Coa- 
huila, 139; question of an- 
nexation of Nuevo Leon, 
139; question of annexa- 
tion of Saltillo, 139; rec- 
ognition of Mexican inde- 
pendence, 3; selling of 
Greer County lands, 179; 
Texas annexed to, 280 

United States army, Negroes 
in, 151 

United States v. California, 
cited, 16n 

United States v. Choctaw Na- 
tion and Chickasaw Na- 
tion, cited, 171n 

United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, 198n, 407, 
421n 

United States Court of 
Claims Report, cited, 179n 

United States Department of 
Commerce Business Ad- 
visory Council, 489 

United States Report, cited, 


9n, 10n, 13n, 16n, 19n, 
167n, 168n, 171n, 404n, 
420n 


United States v. Texas, 420; 
cited, 19n, 167n, 168n 
United States v. Utah, cited, 

10n 
University of Alabama, 425 
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University of California, 327 

University of California 
Press, 101, 222 

University of California 
Publications in History, 
cited, 132n 

University of Dublin, 424 

University of Edinburgh, 245 

University of Louisiana, 430, 
431 

University of Louisiana 
Press, 345 

Universidad Nacional de 
Mexico, 327 

University of Nacogdoches, 
246 

University of North Caro- 
lina, 897 

University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 96 

University of Oklahoma, 101, 
477 

University of Oklahoma 
Press, 63, 84, 91, 92, 100 

University of Salamanca, 
477, 478 

University of San Augustine, 
245, 247 

University of Texas, 98, 100, 
101, 225, 3888, 344, 441; 
book collection given to, 
225; Bulletin, cited, 137n; 
and John William Mallet, 
422-442; Reminiscences of 
First Year of, cited, 437n, 
438n, 439n 

University of Texas In- 
stitute of Latin American 
Studies, book by reviewed, 
509-511 

University of Texas Library, 
232n; acquisition of the 
family Bible of Mrs. 
Stephen Austin, 325 

University of Texas Record, 
cited, 423n, 425n 

University of Vermont, 399 

University of Virginia, 423, 
431, 438, 435, 440 

Upchurch, Mrs. Alice Gray, 
51 

Updegraff, Joseph, 456 

Usher, Carolyn, 78 


Vagrancy, decree against in 
1745, 88 
Vail, Mrs. John A., 212 
Valero, Marquis de, 478 
Valley, of Platte River, 93 
Valley, of Red River, 93 
Valley Creek, tributary 0” 
Colorado River, 448, 472 
Vancleve, Lorenzo, 302n 
Vandale, Earl, 52, 54, 55, 213 
Vandiver, Frank E., 65, 487, 
512; article by, 422-442; 
book review ly, 96, cited, 
431n 
Vasquez, Rafael, 336 


Index 


Vattel, Emeric de, 298, 298n, 
301 

Velasco, Texas, 199, 281, 
282; port of, 306n 

Venon, Barbara, 64 

Vera Cruz, Mexico, 257 

Verde Creek, 157n 

Vermont v. New Hampshire, 
cited, 13n 

Vest, Deed L., 65 

Veteran Association, Texas, 
30 

Veterans of the Texas Rev- 
olution, 334 

Victoria, Texas, 74, 153, 
200, 249, 473 

Viesca, Texas, 196, 199 

Vigness, D. M., 65 

Virginia, 36, 220, 437 

Virginia, History of, re- 
view of, 96-98 

Virginia Alumni Bulletin, 
cited, 424n, 425n, 429n, 
432n 

Virginia Board of Visitors, 
431 

Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography, article in, 
212 

Virginia to Texas, cited, 291n 

Virginia v. Tennessee, cited, 
13n 

Virginian-Pilot and Norfoik 
Landmark, cited, 423n 

Visit to Texas, 53 

Vollmer, W. G., 214 

Vollum, Edward Perry, 455 

Vrrutia, Don Joseph de, 68, 
70, 86, 87, 88 

Vrrutia, Thoribio de, 88 


Waco, Texas, 370, 448, 453; 
settlement of, 462 

Waco Indians, location of, 
454 

Waco Land and Stock Com- 
pany, 177 

Waco Sunday Times Herald, 
cited, 229n 

Waggener, Leslie, 54, 55, 81, 
324, 438 

Wagner, —, reference to 
book by, 328 

Wagner, R. L., 214 

Waite, Carlos Adolphus, 449, 
449n, 451 

Walden, Mrs. —, 348 

Walker, J. H., 414 

Wea!ker, Samuel H., 490 

Walker, Stanley, 83 

Walker County, 386, 387 

Wall, Noah, 182 

Wallace, Ernest, 50, 64 

Wallace, Eugene, 51 

Wallace, P. E., cited, 248n, 
252n, 254n, 386n, 388n, 
392n, 399n, 403n 

Wallace Prairie, Texas, 402 

Waller, Edwin, 336 


Waller, J. L., 65; review by, 
222-223 

Waller County, 281n, 282n 

Wally, J. Watson, 295n 

Walters, Bronco Bill, 92 

War Department, 207 

War of the Rebellion, cited, 
285n, 375n, 379n 

War of 1812, book on re 
viewed, 98-100 

Ward, Charles F., book re- 
view by, 101-103 

Ward, Hortense Warner, 212 

Ward, Mrs. Howell, 64 

Ward, J. N., 76, 77 

Ward, R. J., 285 

Ward, Thomas William, 226, 
305, 306 

Warehouse Licensing Bill of 
1914, 44n 

Warloupe, C., 383 

Warren, Harris Gaylord, 
cited, 119n, 133n 

Warren, M., 306 

Warren Post Office, Okla- 
homa, 165 

Warriner, Phannel W., 245, 
246 

Washita River, 201 

Washington, George, 254, 
289, 291 

Washington, D. C., 99, 360, 
367n, 389 

Washington, Texas, 199, 242, 
250 

Washington College, 251 

Washington University, 167 

Watrous, John C., 279n, 301, 
301n 

Watson, Robert H., 287, 288, 
294, 300 

Waupaca, Wisconsin, 504 

Waverly, Texas, 402 

Weather in Texas, 277, 348 

Weatherford, Texas, 54, 55, 
155 

Weaver, Calvin, 182 

Weaver, Fred, 182 

Webb, W. G., 229 

Webb, Walter Prescott, 51; 
cited, 153n 

Webster, Daniel, 96, 398 

Webster, Landen, 302, 302n 

Wecter, Dixon, book by re- 
viewed, 342-344 

Weekly Picayune, cited, 288n, 
296n 

Weekly State Gazette, cited, 
384n 

Weeks, Matt, 52 

Weibling, Josephine, 52 

Weinberger, A. L., 64 

Wells, James, 295n 

Wells, John Miller, cited, 
248n, 251n 

Wesleyan College, founding 
of, 246 

West Texas Historical As- 
sociation, 483 
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West Texas Historical As- 
sociation Year Book: cited, 


369n, 374n, 375n, 376n, 
377n, 378n, 3879n, 381n; 
list of articles in, 86; 


reference to article in, 484 

Western Folklore, reference 
to article in, 475 

Western Stamp Collector, 85 

Westlake, John, 15n 

Westward expansion, 95 

Wharton, William H., 4 

Wheeler, R. T., 396 

Whitall, John A., 455 

White, Andrew D., 434, 435n 

White, N., 372 

White, Reuben, 295n 

White, W. W., 89 

White Horse, 161n 

Whiteside, R. M., 372 

Whiteway, Stanley Edwards, 
216 

Whitney, Texas, economic 
survey of, M.A. Thesis on, 
486 

Wichita Falls Times, 838 

Wigginton, Henry R. A., 
295, 295n, 296, 297, 298, 
301, 302, 303, 306 

Wilbarger, J. W., cited, 152n, 
158n, 154n, 156n, 157n, 
158n, 159n, 169n 

Wilde, Oscar, 475 

Wilder, S. D., 383 

Wilkerson, —, 364 

Wilkes, William C., 209 

Wilkinson, James, 142 

Willard, George L., 310 

Williams, Amelia W., cited, 
287n, 290n, 291n, 300n 

Williams, Charles, 414, 415 

Williams, Colleen Ingram, 80 

Williams, Elgin, reference to 
book by, 80 

Williams, G. A., 317 

Williams, J. R., 52 

Williams, Thomas H., 461 

Williamsburg, Virginia, 97 

Williamapn, Hugh, 326 

Williamson, James A., cited, 
29n 

Williamson, Robert H., 196, 
196n, 295 

Williamson, Robert McAlpin, 
Texas’ Three-Legged Wil- 
lie, cited, 196n 

Willis, William, 51 

Wilson, Frances, 246 

Wilson, Henry R., 239 

Wilson, Hugh, 240, 241, 242, 
243, 245, 248, 250, 252 

Wilson, Hugh, A _ Pioneer 

Saint, cited, 243n 
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Wilson, James H., 429 

Wilson, John McKemie, 241 

Wilson, W. H., cited, 438n 

Wilson, Woodrow, 35, 42, 43n, 
45n, 48, 343 

Winfield, Edward Henry, 304, 
304n 

Winfrey, Dorman, 65 


Wingate, Benjamin, 449, 
449n 

Winkler, E. W., 51, 213, 328 

Winterman v. , McDonald, 
cited, 41ln 

Winthuysen, Thomas Phe- 


lipe de, 87, 88 
Wisconsin Territory, 367n 
Wichita Mountains, 454 
Witter, Henry F., 450 
Wofford, Mrs. Henry R., Sr., 
479 
Wohler, —, 424 
Wolffarth, George Clarence, 
86 
Woman suffrage, 46, 94, 95 
Wood, Benjamin, 297n 
Wood, Fernando, 297n 
Wood, George T., 252 
Wood, George W. F., 
468 
Wood, L. B., 444 
Wood, Thomas John, 205 
Wood, William, 296n 
Woodall, A. C., 401 
Woodell, Zelda, 89 


467, 


Woodruff, John, 295, 298, 
299, 300, 302 
Woodruffer, —, 287 
Woodward, Valin R., 323 
Wooldridge, A. P., 4382n, 
438n, 434n, 439, 439n 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island, 
329 

Wooten, Dudley G., cited, 


142n, 148n, 149n, 352n 
Wooten, T. D., 489, 440, 441n 
Words to That Effect, re- 
view of, 338-339 
World War I, 42, 98 
World War II, 98, 822; in- 
dustry during, 334 
World’s Work, cited, 47n 
Worley, Eugene, 51 
Worley, Ted R., 214 
Worsham, Joseph Irion, 494 
Wortham, Gus S., 413 
Wortham, John L., 413 
Wortham v. Sullivan, cited 
406n, 413n 
Wortham v. 
4l4n 
Wozencraft, A. P., 210 
Wray, S. M., 382 
Wright, Isaac, 11n 
Wright, J. C., 64 


cited 


Walker, 
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Wright, Jefferson F., 291n 
Wright, Louis B., book edit- 
ed by reviewed, 96-98 


Wright, Muriel H., cited, 
172n 
Wright, Robert M., cited, 
162n 


Wylie, W. L., 383 

Wynns, Archibald, 290, 290n, 
297n 

Wyoming Stock Growers’ As- 
sociation, 256, 256n, 258, 
259, 260, 261, 263, 266, 267, 
268, 269, 275 

Wyoming Stock Growers’ As- 
sociation: Political Power 
in Wyoming’ Territory, 
1873-1890, cited, 275n 


XIT Ranch: book on re- 
view of, 330-332 ; reference 
to history of, 53 


Yale Journal of Biology and 
Medicine, reference to ar- 
ticle in, 483 

Yarborough, Ralph W., 52 

Yeager, Henry, Jr., 493 

Yegua River, 195, 243 

Yellow fever, effect on Aus- 
tin College, 402 

Yellow Wolf, Indian chief, 
309 

Yoakum, Henderson, 251, 
252, 258, 387, 398, 396, 397; 
cited, 118n, 133n 

Yoakum, Thomas P., 492 

York (Canada), burning of, 
99 

Yorktown, Texas, 469 

Young, —, reference to book, 
by, 236 

Young, Mrs. 
226n 

Young, Mrs. H. F., 64 

Young, Hill, 360 

Young, Jo, 65 

Young County, 155, 160 

Young man in _ Houston, 
diary of, article on, 276- 
307 

Yriart, Juan Felipe, 510 


Ann Wilkins, 


Zacatecas, Mexico, 200 
Zavala, Adina de, 64 
Zavala, Lorenzo de, 146, 287 
Zozaya, Manuel, 137 
Zumarraga, Fray Juan de, 
and Indian Policy in New 


Spain, reference to, ar- 
ticle on, 210 
Zuniga, Don Balthasar de, 
478 
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The Texas Petroleum Industry Is 


A GOOD CITIZEN 


It carries 61.2 per cent of the state bus- 
iness and property tax load for state 
government costs. 


% It pays more than 30 per cent of the 
education bill in Texas. 


*% It provides a living for one out of every 
eight Texans. 


% It provides one-fourth of Texas’ annual 
income. 


TEXAS MID-CONTINENT OIL & GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


Research and Service Organization of Texas Oil and 
Gas Operators 
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A Partnership that 
grows with the years... 


Operating in Texas exclusively, 
Southwestern Life has been a grow- 
ing Texas institution for more than 
46 years. Since 1903, the confidence 
and good will of thousands of Texans 
have made possible this steady 
growth. As Southwestern Life started 
the year 1950, it had assets of $200,- 
132,922.31 and insurance of $761,- 
644,019 on the lives of more than 
255,000 policyowners. 
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Southw 


JAMES RALPH WOOD, PRESIDENT HOME OFFICE © BALLAS 
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‘in gigantic strides—stepping out fo sérve not only 


Thus, ‘SQUTHLAND already compre- 
“service to: Policyholders i is greatly 
“mented, both i in effectiveness: and in size. SOUTHLAND LIFE has: con 
tributed its ‘part to the growth and prosperity. of our nation: ‘through 
‘its investments. in’ vital. industrial employment 


‘tinue in’ 1950 as it did in 1949 
_ with the banner of SOUTHLAND: LIFE 
being symbolic of 


force — over. $85,000,000.00 


"Serving Since. 1908” 
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The Texas State Historical Association | 
proudly announces 

A valuable Texana item | 

| 


ACheck List of Texas Imprints, 1846-1860 


Edited by E. W. WINKLER | 
Bibliographer, University of Texas Library 


First of the check list 
volumes of Texas imprints— 
newspapers, books, broadsides, 
pamphlets—indispensable 

to the collector of Texana. 

A compilation from libraries 


throughout the United States. 
$12.50 


Box 2131 University Station, Austin 12, Texas 
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Ready for Distribution on April 28 
A New Association Book 


Migration Into East Texas, 1835-1360 


By Barnes F. Lathrop 


Assistant Professor of History, 
University of Texas 


The story of the background 

of the people who settled in 

East Texas is the medium 

through which the history of East Texas may 
be explained. This volume, Migration Into East 
Texas, is a detailed analysis and interpretation 
of census returns of nineteen counties between 
the Trinity and Sabine. 


Price: 
$3.50 
. 2.00 


Texas State Historical Association 
Box 2131 University Station 
Austin, Texas 
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At the vanguard of the Texas parade of progress are its 
banks, whose financing and wise counselling have been basic 


factors in the march of business and industry. 


As one of the leading banks in the Southwest, the First 
National Bank in Dallas has helped materially in the growth 
and progress of Dallas and the Southwest. Its broad resources, 
modern facilities and wide experience are ready to help in 


building soundly for today...and for a greater tomorrow. 


First National Bank 


n Da S FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
DALLAS CLEARING HOUSE MEMBERSHIP No. 1 
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by 


experts everywhere as the world’s 
finest motor oil for automobiles, 


now is also available for— 


Motor Boats 
Aeroplanes 
Diesel Engines 


This oil refined by the Alchlor 
method is Gulf’s superior lubri- 
cant for today’s fine engines. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 


HOUSTON DIVISION 
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* Strong Capital 
* Friendly Services 
* Helpful Facilities 
* Desire to Serve 


Repusuic Narion AL Ban K 


of DALLAS 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS $25,000,000 ... LARGEST IN THE SOUTH 
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SADDLEBAG PRIEST OF 
THE NUECES 


BY 
SISTER MARY XAVIER, 1.W.B.S. 


The life story of a trail blazer of the Southwest, who labored 
among the scattered settlements of the Nueces from Fort 
Stockton and Fort Davis to Corpus Christi for almost sixty 
years. ... The human story of the Nueces country. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY— 


$3.00 POSTPAID 


VON BOECKMANN-JONES COMPANY 


110 EAST NINTH ST.—AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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| EMPLOYERS 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


Homer R. Mitchell A. F. Allen 


Chairman of the Board President 


A Legal Reserve Stock Company, writ- 
ing participating policies on Fire, Au- 
tomobile, Inland Marine and General 
Liability lines. Company Branch of- 
fices in 19 Texas Cities. 


EMPLOYERS CASUALTY COMPANY 
DALLAS 
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Created by the Legislature of the State of Texas in 
19138, to assure the proper administration of the work- 
men’s compensation law—the Texas Employers’ In- 
surance Association has both contributed to and pros- 
pered with the growth of Texas Industry. 


Though a separate body corporate free of state con- 
trol, the officers and directors of the Association are 
ever mindful of the intent of its creation—to render 
to Texas employers of labor. 


.. Service .. Security .. Savings 


TEXAS EMPLOYERS INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
DALLAS 


Homer R. Mitchell A. F. Allen 
Chairman of the Board President 
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The Journal of Southern History 


A quarterly review devoted to the encouragement 
and promotion of interest and research in the history 
of the South. 


The Journal of Southern History is the official organ 
of the Southern Historical Association. 


BOARD OF EDITORS: 


WILLIAM B. HAMILTON HENRY T. SHANKS 
Duke University Birmingham-Southern College 
J. HAROLD EASTERBY Cc. VANN WOODWARD 
College of Charleston Johns Hopkins University 
CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN T. HARRY WILLIAMS 
North Carolina Department of Louisiana State University 
Archives and History NANNIE M. TILLEY 
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Managing Editor: THOMAS D. CLARK, University of Kentucky 


The November, 1949, issue contains the following: 

Hoke Smith: Progressive Governor of Georgia, 1907-1909. 

William Gilmore Simms’ Picture of the Revolution as a 

Civil Conflict. By C. Hugh Holman.................. 441 
Some Patterns of Land Speculation in the Old Southwest. 

The Church of England as the Established Church in 

Seventeenth-Century Virginia. By William H. Seiler... 478 
Notes and Documents 

Jacob Bright’s Journal of a Trip to the Osage Indians. 


Complete files of Volumes I to XIV are available at $4.00 
per volume, or individual numbers may be obtained at $1.00 


each. 


For editorial correspondence: The Managing Editor, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

For membership to the Association ($4.00 per year, including a 
subscription to the Journal) : J. Carlyle Sitterson, Secretary- 
Treasurer, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
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Check These Recent NAYLOR Titles! 


TREAD OF THE LONGHORNS by Walter 
Gann ($2.75)—The authentic story of the 
great cattle drives, which began in Texas. 


URIAH LOTT by J. L. Allhands ($2.95)— 
The dauntless pioneer and man of vision 
who built the railroads into the Rio 
Grande Valley. 


TIMBERLEG OF THE DIAMOND TAIL 
by Charles Willis Howe ($2.50)—The 
“roarin’ eighties’”’ of the vast cow coun- 
try live again in the escapades of Tim- 
berleg and his cowboy friends. 


COWBOY LORE by Jules Verne Allen 
($2.95)-—Authentie stories of the life of 
the cowboy and the songs he sang, com- 
plete with music. 


BAILEY’S LIGHT by Josephine Polley 
Golson ($2.50)—Saga of old Brit Bailey 
and other hardy pioneers. 


THE LAND OF THE SOUTHWEST by 
West Jameson ($2.50)—A rare combina- 
tion of vivid narrative poetry and un- 
usual illustrations—by John A. Jellico. 


CHUCK WAGON WINDIES AND TRUE 
STORIES by Lona Shawver ($2.50)— 
Stories, yarns, and western anecdotes as 
told around the chuck wagon fire. 


BAD MAN OF THE WEST by George D. 
Hendricks ($2.95)—The most outstanding 
book on Western Americana. Soon to be 
produced in the movies. 


TEXAS RHYTHM AND OTHER POEMS 
by Boyce House ($2.00)—All the poems 
by the famous ‘‘I Give You Texas’? man 
now in one collection. 


* BOOKS 


For Your Shelves of 
TEXANA SOUTHWESTERN 
AMERICANA AMERICANA 


123 Main Street 
Your Town, Texas 


EVERYBODY'S BOOK STORE SAN 


BREWERY GUL¢&H by Joe Chisholm 
($2.75)—The forceful story of the mold- 
ing of “The Last Outpost of the Great 
Southwest” into the Union’s 48th State. 


TEXAS LION HUNTER by John R. Vos- 
burgh ($2.00)—Stories of the bobcat, pan- 
ther, gar, javelina and the diamondback 
rattler as well as of the lion. 


YANAGUANA’S SUCCESSORS by Samuel 
M. Buck ($2.95)—-The fascinating story 
of the Canary Islanders’ immigration in- 
to Texas in the 18th Century. 


NORTH OF THE RIO GRANDE by Roy 
Lander Lightfoot ($2.50)—A delightful 
historical novel possessing a fine com- 
bination of fact and fiction. 


CITY OF FLAMING ADVENTURE by 
Boyce House ($2.95)—The glamorous 
chronicle of San Antonio, the most 
fought-over city in the United States. 


BEAMS FROM THE LONE STAR by Anna 
B. Stevenson ($3.50)—Political, social 
and industrial aspects of Texas history, 
with biographical sketches of leading 
cities. 


FROM DAWN TO SUNSET by Pompeo 
Coppini ($7.50)—Autobiography of a 
famous American sculptor who came up 
the hard way. 


HISTORY OF WASHINGTON COUNTY, 
TEXAS, by Charles F. Schmidt ($4.00)— 
An authentic county history which is a 
significant contribution to both Texas 
and national history. 


THE HILLS OF HOME by John Berry 
($2.00)—A book that will bring back 
memories to everyone who has ever lived 
in a small town. 


NATURALLY YOURS, TEXAS by Lucie 
H. Locke ($2.00)—A book of Texas na- 
ture poems for children. 


For complete list of Texana, Southwestern 
a Americana, and Americana, ask your book 
dealer for our new miniature catalog. If he 
does not have it write us. 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 
Texas’ Own Publishers 
ANTONIO 
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Different-Distinctive 
SOUTHWESTERN JUVENILES 


RODEO by Dorothy Kendall Bracken 
illustrated in color by Elizabeth Rice 


“.. . a fine book about the rodeo. The pictures are 
replete with color and action.”—Kansas City Star. “An 
informative and bright story of a Southwestern rodeo 
fairly comes to life in the pages of this juvenile. .. . 
The author knows both rodeos and children . . . will 
appeal to all ages.”—San Antonio Express. “Should 
make a hit!"—Charleston News and Courier $2 


RODRIGO AND ROSALITA 


by Esther Buffler 
illustrated in color by Elizabeth Rice 


“...an unsusually charming story about a happy, affec- 
tionate Mexican family living on the United States 
side of the Rio Grande.”—New York Times Book Re- 
view. “. . . a heart-warming story told with great charm 
and illustrated with fascinating pictures in color.”— 
Little Rock Arkansas Gazette $2 


CLOWNS OF THE FOREST 
story and photos by Esse Forrester. O'Brien 


“Fascinating stories of individual bears in Yellowstone 
National Park. . . . Especially recommended for all 
children.”—The Library Journal. “As entertaining a 
book as has been published recently . . . an excellent 
job . . . absorbing story.”—Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 


$2.50 
MARY by Esther Buffler 
illustrated in color by Elizabeth Rice 


“. .. a delightful and interesting tale sure to be cher- 
ished by the 8 to 12-year-old bracket.”—Troy (N. Y.) 
Record. “. . . a fresh offering for parents who believe 
in providing good reading for their children.”—Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal. “Mary’s escapades, both 
amusing and exciting, give entertaining glimpses into 
the life of her people.”—Ft. Worth Star-Telegram $1.50 


AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE 


THE STECK COMPANY x AUSTIN 
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The Association proudly 
announces a new edition of 


The Life of 
Stephen Austin 


1836 


by 


Fugene C. Barker 


Distinguished Professor of American History, University of Texas 


An episode in the history of the westward 
movement by the Anglo-American people is 
recorded in this first complete biography of 
the founder of Texas. Printed by the Lake- 
side Press of Chicago. 


$ 10 


Texas State Historical Association 
Box 21314 University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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Wherever you drive in the great Southwest you 
will find neighborly hospitality and dependable 


service cheerfully rendered at the Sign of the 


Flying Red Horse.. 


oul 


MAGNOLIA DEALER 


NOW READY 


Texas and Its Revolution 


by 


Dr. Frederic Leclerc 


{ Written in 1840 after two years’ sojourn in the 
Republic of Texas, the distinguished physician- 
author, guest and confidante of Mirabeau B. La- 
mar, speaks freely. Almost too freely. 


© Translated by James L. Shepherd of the Depart- 
ment of French, Baylor University. 


{ This important and excessively rare item is now 
available for the first time in book form, in 
English. 


The famous map is reproduced exactly, even 
being hand coloured. 


500 copies only, $10 each 


HERBERT FLETCHER 


THE ANSON JONES PRESS 
HOUSTON TEXAS 
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**T recommend 

Humble’s Esso Extra 
éasoline for every new 
car I sell... 


it’s the only gasoline 
I’ve found that gives 
knock-free performance 
in high-compression 
motors.” 


Statement of a Harris County 
automobile dealer on file at 
Humble Oil & Refining Company, 
Houston, Texas. 


Esso Extra 
sso 


Gasoline 
GASOLINE 


something extra for your money 
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The Austin National Bank: 


Austin, Texas 


(The Friendly Bank) 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED more than fifty volumes of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
day constitutes the best single collection of his- 
torical material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS COOPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
of Texana, which is the most complete in the 
state. 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
to increase its usefulness and service to the 
state. 


WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
invited. 

MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $5.00 per year. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High Schoo! 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 


Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that almost all 
back volumes of the QUARTERLY may now be purchased. 
Many numbers in the first twenty volumes have been 
reprinted, and some of the originals are still available. 


Volumes I through XX (with the exception of Volumes 
II-VI which are OP) may be had for the following prices: 
$6.00 per volume unbound; 
$9.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.00 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes (Volumes XXI through 
the present number, except Volume XLIII which is OP) 
may be had for: 


$3.50 per volume unbound; 
$6.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$1.50 per single number. 

The Association will undertake to have loose numbers 
bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
All quotations subject to prior sale; prices subject to 
change without notice. 


ADDEESS 
THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
AUSTIN 12, TEXAS 
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